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THE R. A. F. PENROSE, JR., MEMORIAL LECTURE 


THE RELATIONS OF EAST AND WEST 


CHARLES MALIK 


Minister of the Republic of Lebanon in the United States 
Chairman of the United Nations Commission on Human Rights 


(Read A pril 24, 1952 


I 


By the West I mean the countries and peoples 
rooted in the Western European tradition. This 
would comprise Western Europe, the Western 
Hemisphere, and the British non-Asiatic Domin- 
ions. The Atlantic Community is a suggestive 
phrase, but it refers only to the effective political 
core of the West. What characterizes the West is 
a certain general unity and continuity of tradition 
determined essentially by Greece, Rome, Chris- 
tianity, and the varying presuppositions of that 
type of democracy which sprang from Anglo- 
Saxon experience and from the French Revolution. 

It is not my aim this evening to work out in de 
tail the complex unity of culture which justifies 
our subsuming these diverse peoples under one 
term: the West. But I suggest for your consid 
eration that four factors must enter into this 
unity: the existence of free and independent cen 
tres of learning and research; the existence of free 
and independent Churches, namely, the recogni 
tion of the two realms, the secular and the reli 
gious ; a certain fundamental conception as to what 
constitutes the authority of government, namely, 
that such authority arises from the 


\ the 
people periodically expressed in free and popular 


of 


\ 


elections; and a certain fundamental conception 
as to the relationship between government and 


material wealth, namely, that it does not 
to the of government to monopolize all 
means of production, but that these means are and 
should be in varying degrees in the hands of pri 
vate individuals or groups. The West then is 
characterized by a certain view of truth, of God, 
of government, and of wealth, and the unity of the 
Western tradition the fact that this 
view be shown to go back, in a continuous 
manner, to people who lived some twenty-five or 
thirty centuries ago in Greece and Palestine. The 
, the sub- 
ordination of man to God, and, on the other, the 


belong 


essence 


consists in 
can 


essence of this view is, on the one hand 
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recognition of the ultimacy of the 
Inan person. 


individual hu 
The term “the East” has become ambiguous. 
Phere is the traditional sense whereby you speak 
of India and China as the East. The Moslem 
world is also referred to as “the East” in this gen- 
eral traditional acceptation, although it can be 
shown that this world occupies a somewhat middle 
position. 
what it 


Popular usage has recently fastened on 
calls “the East-West conflict,” meaning 
here by “the East” the Soviet or Soviet-controlled 
world. This is of course an unauthentic employ- 
ment of the term, arising no doubt because when 
you speak of “the West” in an ultimate confronta 
tion the thing that immediately and readily con 
trasts with it, for the purposes of some vulgar 
slogan, is “the East.” The Soviet world is com 
plex and cannot be reduced purely to Communism, 
but Communism certainly is its peculiar spiritual 
stamp. Now Communism is not “Eastern,” partly 
because Karl Marx is the product of German ideal 
ism, French materialism, and British industrial- 
ism; partly because the highest products of “the 
East” did not worship matter and the economic 
process as much as Marx and his disciples did. 
The so-called “East-West conflict,” then, is not a 
conflict between the traditional West and the tra 
ditional East, but between the West and an hereti 
cal offshoot arising from it. It is a tension within 
the Western idea itself, a tension therefore for 
which the West itself is responsible. That Com 
munism takes full advantage of Western weakness 
everywhere, whether in the West or in the Fast, 
does not make it “Eastern,” any more than a son 
rebelling against his father and trying to under 
mine him in every way by enlisting the support of 
foreigners becomes thereby himself a foreigner. 
If the whole world were Communized tomorrow, 
or Westernized tomorrow, there would still be a 
fundamental polarization between the East and the 
West ; and it is not inconceivable, although at pres 
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ent seemingly far-off, for a Slavic Communism to 
ally itself with a non-Communist West if the Far 
East should one day become too threatening. A 
similar alliance against a common enemy, arising 
this time in the bosom of the West, is a recent 
memorable event. 

The traditional East is characterized by a dif- 
ferent conception of God, of the human mind, and 
of man’s relation to government from that of the 
West. In the attitude towards wealth, the differ 
ence is not as radical; that is why it is possible to 
set up a parallelism between the present economy 
of the East and the mediaeval feudal economy of 
the West. The difference between East and West 
in these ultimate matters may be indicated by say- 
ing that whereas the West is unthinkable apart 


from Greece and Christianity, Greece and Chris-' 


tianity do not enter into the constitution of the 
East. Apart from Islam, there is no belief in 
the East in a special revelation and a transcendent 
God, and even in Islam the revelation of Moham- 
med posits itself all of a sudden, without adequate 
regard for the Hebrew-Christian tradition which 
preceded it and in which it claims it is grounded. 
In contradistinction to the Graeco-Christian tradi- 
tion of the West, there is in the East a fusion of 
the orders of being: there is no adequate faith in 
the ability of reason to grasp distinction and dif- 
ference; everything is continuous with everything 
else: God with the universe—in fact God is the 
universe—man with God, man with the animals, 
life with matter, the past with the future, fiction 
with truth. The result is that man—as to his 
origin, his powers, his state, and his destiny—is 
exceedingly ambiguous. 

To complete this rapid preliminary characteri- 
zation, | would like to say a word about Marxism. 
Metaphysically, there is in Marxism radical athe- 
ism, thoroughgoing economic determinism, abso- 
lute moral relativism, an unmitigated cynicism 
concerning man’s freedom and his inner, per- 
sonal, spiritual worth, a fundamental denial of 
objective truth and of reason’s ability to grasp it, 
and therefore a rejection of anything transcendent, 
other, above this entire sad show. Politically, 
Communism preaches the dynamic view that gov- 
ernment—at least at “this stage’”—must be abso- 
lutely ruthless, and therefore its “representative” 
or “democratic” character can only be imposed 
from above. Socially, no independent societies, 
or groups, or organizations, or institutions, are al- 
lowed ; not even the family is permitted its proper 
autonomy. Economically, all means of produc- 
tion are concentrated in the hands of the state. 
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Communism, then, subordinates everything—man, 
matter, mind—to the exigencies of a militant idea 
held and propagated by a militant party. 

When we speak of East and West, therefore, 
we must distinguish four structures: the tradi- 
tional West, the traditional East, the intermedi 
ate East—viz., Islam—and the unauthentic East 
which is incidentally also an unauthentic West 
viz., Marxist Communism. In my present ac- 
count as to the relations between East and West, 
the East is understood in only its traditional and 
its intermediate meanings. 

il 

The crisis in the relations between East and 
West has been increasingly deepening. The East 
is vigorously asserting itself vis-a-vis the West. 
This is due to its own inner awakening, to the gen- 
eral material as well as moral. weakening of the 
West, and to the fact that the two offshoots of 
Europe, the American offshoot and the Commu- 
nist offshoot, have both conspired—though in en- 
tirely different ways—to loosen Europe’s hold 
upon the East. I propose not so much to examine 
the causes of the present crisis as to determine its 
precise character ; for we can never determine the 
causes of a thing except after we have fully taken 
in what that thing is in itself. 

Two things characterize the political situation 
as between East and West. On the one hand, 
there is the desire of Eastern peoples and coun- 
tries to be free and independent. The old colo- 
nialism seems to be dead for good; people will no 
longer tolerate being ruled by foreigners; they 
demand that they rule themselves, that they de 
velop their own systems and institutions accord- 
ing to their own genius. On the other hand, it 
follows from this craving for independence and 
self-determination that the emerging states, in the 
full exercise of their freedom, cannot accept treat- 


ing with other states on any basis of inferiority. 
Independence without equality—in some sense at 


least—is a mockery. Consequently, in any part- 
nership, in any international association, the East- 
ern states insist on absolute juridical and moral 
equality. This is of course the principle of sov- 
eign equality enshrined in the Charter of the 
United Nations, and given effect to in practice by 
the right of each member of the United Nations, 
no matter how big or how small, to one vote in the 
General Assembly. 

Independence itself is grounded in the multi- 
plicity of cultures. There are distinct peoples and 
outlooks requiring that they have a place in the 
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overall harmony of things, that their ultimate 
evaluation of life and the universe be respected. 
\t the same time, .it can be shown that certain 
outlooks cannot be independent, either by reason 
of their derivative origin and history or by reason 
of their inability under the strenuous conditions 
of modern existence to hold their own. In these 
instances independence becomes a myth: to be 
sure, a very useful and necessary and constructive 
myth, but a myth all the same. 

The question therefore arises: in an essentially 
unequal world—unequal materially, economically, 
culturally, existentially—how can a modicum of 
respectability and truth be assigned to this myth 
of independence and equality? In what sense, 
for instance, is Lebanon or Luxembourg or Bel- 
gium or even France independent, and in what 
sense are they “equal,” say, to the United States? 

This is the question of international order. In 
present-day international order equality is recon 
ciled with essential inequality, and the myth with 
the reality of independence, by three devices: the 
setting up of sovereign internal administrations 
with all the paraphernalia of independence, includ- 
ing above all foreign representation ; the formation 
of blocs or fronts or camps or regional groupings ; 
and membership in the United Nations. In this 
way self-respect is interwoven with the necessity 
of submerging oneself in a wider coordination. 

But a myth remains a myth no matter how in- 
geniously you contrive to lend it respectability. 
The emerging East cannot be fully independent. 
For its economic development, it needs external 
economic and technical assistance ; for its security, 
it needs some understanding with the outside 
world either that its neutrality—if it chooses that 
path—shall be respected, or that it receive ade- 
quate military protection; for the machinery of 
administration, it must import ideas and methods 
from abroad; and even for strengthening itself in- 
tellectually and spiritually so as to become more 
truly independent, it must depend upon free inter- 
action with centres of science, learning, and re- 
flection that exist almost entirely outside its bor- 
ders. This essential dependence—at least for 
some time to come—of the East upon the West, 
whether the Atlantic West or the Communist 
West, results in continuing political tension, either 
by reason of rivalry between Communist and non- 
Communist forces in the East, or by reason of the 
persistence of a natural suspicion and rebellion of 
a dependent East against that upon which it must 


needs continue to depend. Political tension is 
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then of the essence, and can only be surmounted 
hy something higher and deeper. 

In a world that has magically shrunk, national 
ism, no matter how self-confident at first, reveals 
itself in due course as essentially limited. It seeks 
a wider fellowship. Coming to the East at this 
crucial moment when nationalism is thus revealing 
its limitations, the supra-nationalism of Commu- 
nism exerts a special lure. Entirely apart from 
its economic promise, and entirely apart from the 
affinity that may exist between Communist totali- 
tarianism and certain aspects of the Eastern char- 
acter, the mere fact that Communism is an inter- 
national movement promising an association of 
races and nations and cultures within a supra- 
national whole seems to provide, at least formally, 
the necessary element for overcoming and absorb- 
ing nationalism. There does not seem to be so 
far an equally strong Western universal lure; 
Western nationalist, cultural and racial exclusiv- 
ism is no match, in the struggle for the heart and 
mind of Asia, for the universalism and inclusivism 
of Russian Communism. 


Ill 


We see now how the political crisis in the rela- 
tions between East and West is pretty deep and 
therefore is not going to end tomorrow. Eco- 
nomically, the crisis is rooted in the disparity of 
scientific attainment between East and West. The 
tremendous economic power of the West is the 
result of the cumulative Western scientific tradi- 
tion that goes back for thousands of years to the 
ancient Greeks and Egyptians. The standard of 
living of the average American is at least twenty 
times the standard of living of the average inhabi- 
tant of Asia. But if you compare the cumulative 
thickness of scientific tradition in East and West, 
vou will find the average American at least twenty 
times as rooted in science and knowledge as the 
average Asian. The Eastern world little knows 
how much it misses by not having absorbed the 
great Greek genius of patiently, freely, thirstingly, 
infinitely, joyfully theorizing about nature. Not 
until Asia sharply distinguishes between scientific 
theory and irresponsible imagination, and not until 
the mind of the East is humbly and faithfully con- 
trolled by the object, can the East know and mas 
ter the secrets of nature. 


The East can never attain the economic plenty 
of the West except after it appropriates Western 


scientific culture. But the price of this appropri- 
ation whereby the East shall attain mastery over 
nature is nothing less than a prolonged discipline 
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for generations in the methods and ways of sci- 
ence. And the effect of this discipline, once it 
has really brought about scientific equality be- 
tween East and West, is going to be a wholesale 
clearing up of the mind and spirit of the East. 
Whole empires of feeling and fantasy and preju- 
dice and poetry are going to crash, and the recent 
political tremors shall pale to insignificance when 
compared to the great internal convulsions of the 
spirit that the coming scientific revolution is cer- 
tainly going to provoke. 

Diverse methods have been suggested for help 
ing the East meet the challenge of nature. The 
local governments are everywhere encouraged to 
work out schemes of development which might be 
financed by some international agency such as the 
World Bank. Local capital is becoming increas 
ingly alive to the possibilities of investment. For 
eign capital is flowing, but not at the required 
rate ; and there is room for more political and eco 
nomic understanding that will facilitate the flow 
of such capital. The United Nations has its own 
development agency, but it has practically negli- 
gible funds compared to the vast and urgent needs 
of Asia and Africa. All Western powers with re 
sponsibilities in the East are bestirring themselves 
in diverse ways to meet the challenge. The Com- 
monwealth developed the so-called “Colombo 
Plan” which has great potentialities for Asia. In 
the United States there is the concept of Point 
Four whereby the American taxpayer undertakes 


to help the underdeveloped countries to develop 
themselves. 


It can be shown that economically, strategically, 
and politically, you need these countries just as 
much as they need you. It can also be shown 
that the material magnitude of the need, so far as 
the underdeveloped countries are concerned, is one 
hundred times that at present envisaged by Point 
Four assistance, and that it is perfectly possible 
for you to meet this need. What is required is 
depth of vision, wise statesmanship, a knowledge 
of the hopeless interdependence of the modern 
world. 

But the West will only be deluding itself if it 
supposes that it can assist the East economically 
without at the same time taking active and respon- 
sible interest in its political and social conditions. 
Without radical social and political reform, to the 
end that man enjoy some freedom, realize some 
human dignity, participate in some social justice, 
rest upon some security, Western economic assist- 
ance will simply pour itself into a rat-hole. The 
one new fact in the history of the East is the 
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awakening of the masses, whereby governments 
must—as never before—take into account the 
wishes of their people. For technical and eco 
nomic assistance to be truly efficacious, its benefits 
must substantially and visibly percolate to the 
people. 

As regards this question of nature and how to 
penetrate and exploit its resources, we are here 
face to face with one ultimate question: the rela- 
tionship between two types of mind—that deter 
mined by science and industry, and that deter- 
mined by agriculture and sheer raw material. 
Now agricultural and raw material mentality can 
never attain the strength and progressiveness of 
the industrial mind, and where the two come criti 
cally together, the industrial mind will always 
dominate. The question’ therefore arises: are cer- 
tain cultures of the East forever doomed to the 
agricultural and raw material outlook? Be that 
as it may, one thing is certain: until and unless 
these cultures are scientifically and industrially 
determined, there will always be political and eco- 
nomic inequality, and therefore tension, between 
these cultures of the East and the Western world. 
The tremendous fact of demographic multiplica- 
tion in Asia is going to aggravate this tension. 
Population in that continent is increasing so fast 
by reason of improved and improving hygiene and 
decreasing infant mortality that before the end of 
this century certain already overpopulated coun 
tries are going to double in population. Is there 
any doubt that the problems and pressures that 
this phenomenon alone is going to generate shall 
increase international tension? [| cannot possibly 
overemphasize the critical importance of popula 
tion problems in the 
fore us. 


decades immediately be 

There are three levels of possibility leading ulti 
mately to a ruthless either-or. (1) Either the 
East is going to remain in its eternal slumber, 
dreaming its pleasant dreams in blissful isolation 
from the rest of the world, or it is going to wake 
up and take hold of its own possibilities. | ex 
clude the first alternative as absolutely impossible 
in the modern world. Then the East must step 
forth into the responsibilities of participation. 
(2) But if it must wake up, then it will either 
stand on its feet alone or with the aid of external 
agencies. Again | exclude the first possibility, 
for the East does not have the requisite science 
and technology with which to develop itself. The 
East therefore must seek external aid. (3) And 
here comes the final either-or: the East can de- 
velop itself either as friend of the Communist 
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world or as friend of the Western world—that is 
to say, it can seek the active assistance either of 
the one or of the other in its effort at complete self- 
realization. This choice is forced upon the East 
precisely because these two worlds have not yet 
come to a final settlement. Any expectation on 
the part of the East (or of some of its leaders) 
that it can play off these two worlds on each other, 
or that it can use their knowledge and technique 
without regard for their interest, is pure illusion. 

There are then three reasons why, economically, 
the tension between East and West is deep and is 
likely to continue for a long time to come. (1) 
Everybody today knows what everybody else has 
and has not. When the East fully realizes the 
conditions of economic and social retardation un- 
der which it suffers, it is not going to be happy. 
A feeling of envy and profound injustice—whether 
or not justified—is going to be a permanent cause 
of strain in the relations between East and West. 
(2) The fact that this economic inferiority cannot 
be righted without Western science and technol- 
ogy is going painfully to bring home to the East 
its essential existential dependence upon the West. 
(3) Communism is almost infinitely resourceful 
in poisoning any normal relationship between East 


and West. 


1\ 


Deeper in my opinion than anything economic 
or political is the misunderstanding in the order 
of the spirit between East and West. And first 
[ take up the intellectual crisis. 

The problem is whether there is a meeting of 
minds on fundamental Shallow people 
often assert that East and West would understand 
each other as soon as the East has developed itself, 
as soon, that is, as the East has extensively applied 
science and technology to the exploitation of na- 
ture. 


issues. 


Sut science and technology were mighty in 


Germany, and science and technology are wor- 
shipped today in the Soviet Union. 
mind and the will are touched, science and tech- 
nology alone, far from improving, are certain to 
acerbate international relations. 

Again, pathologically shallow people imagine 
that all you have to do to establish friendship and 


Unless the 


understanding between East and West is to 
spread democracy: let only the people govern 
themselves and all will be well. But it is possible 
to have wars and misunderstandings between de- 
mocracies, and whole peoples may still hate and 


despise one another. The form of government is 
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important, but it is not decisive when it comes to 
fundamental attitudes of the spirit. 

Science understands and orders nature, and 
government regulates the external relations among 
men. There may be complete identity of view in 
science and in government, and still peace and rest 
may be utterly lacking. 

Only a universal, true view of the final things 
of man and history, of freedom and matter and 
truth—which will include both East and West in 
its comprehension can bring about a firm associ- 
ation of peace between them. What has happened 
is that, overwhelmed by the multiplicity of things 
in the East, the West has lost faith in the uni- 
versal. The result has been a_ perfectly well- 
meaning tolerance which expresses nevertheless 
only half the truth: it loses itself in respecting 
others without making sufficiently sure of its own 
grounds of respect. The East will not respect 
only those who respect it: the East requires that 
those who respect it be sure also of what is truly 
respectable in themselves. 

The law of nature is the only ground on which, 
intellectually, East and West may meet. But this 
requires the recovery by the West of its own 
faith in truth, in the universality of reason, and 
in the ability of reason to grasp the objective truth. 
So long as Freudianism and relativism dominate 
the Western spirit, it is hopeless to expect real 
understanding, which is the fruit of reason, be 
tween East and West. 

What now is this law of nature? 
that man 


It is the view 
whether Western man or Eastern man 

has a certain inherent stable nature which can 
be fully discovered by reason and research. Just 
as any natural object, such as an apple or a star 
or sodium chloride, has its own peculiar nature 
which docilely yields to rational investigation, so 
man, being also a natural object, has his own spe- 
cial character which is fully transparent to the 
disciplined mind. On the basis of this universal 
human nature understanding and cooperation may 
be urged. 

That man by nature is endowed with reason ad 
conscience ; that he has an inalienable dignity and 
therefore must be respected; that he should never 
be treated as a means only; that there is a pro- 
found sense in which all men are equal; that there 
is also another sense in which there is structure, 
difference, distinction, hierarchy, discrimination ac- 
cording to individual worth; that we are free by 
nature—free to think, to seek, to find, to proclaim 
the truth, and free also to rebel against error; that 
the family is the natural group unit of society with 
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a peculiar sanctity of its own; that human life is 
sacred, and therefore all manner of slavery is 
wrong; that law and the enforcement of law 
should not be arbitrary ; that man must have some 
voice in his government; that our rights are natu- 
rally limited by our duties; that incitement to 
hatred between peoples and races is wrong; and 
that there are minimum economic, social and cul- 
tural enjoyments without which man’s humanity 
would suffer—this complex structure of human 
nature is not something I have just fabricated, nor 
something whose importance is questionable be- 
cause so much of it is commonplace, but something 
drawn from the deepest persuasions of the finest 
minds in the Western heritage. It is there at the 
base of your life and literature and law and _ phi- 
losophy and religion, The modern accretions of 
subjectivism and voluntarism and evolutionism 
and anti-intellectualism have only to be dusted off 
for this basic core of truth about man to reveal 
itself in all its shining splendor. Whether or not 
they were discursively aware of it, the founders of 
this country acted and legislated on the presuppo- 
sitions of the natural law. The Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and the American 
Bill of Rights, are unintelligible except as an at- 
tempt at articulating a basic human nature, more 
or less clearly perceived. 

Unless the West comes to the East with its 
deepest and most authentic convictions unasham- 
edly held, practised, and proclaimed, then let me 
tell you in all frankness; the East is not going to 
be impressed by the West. Is it possible to hope 
for a bold, ringing message, not new, not fantastic, 
but articulating what is already fully present in the 
West, though varyingly hidden or obscure? De- 
spite the recalcitrance of all that is material, poten- 
tial, primitive, the East thirsts for nothing more 
than for this message: a message not of money 
and machines, but of spirit and truth. 

An interesting example of the subjectivism 
which I believe to be at the base of most of our ills 
is a recent book on the meeting of East and West. 
The author elaborates ingenious theories which 
seem to give him peace. But whatever else he 
may be talking about, it can be mathematically 
demonstrated that he is not talking about the 
meeting of East and West. And wherever and 
however East and West meet or have met, the 
instance of their meeting this author does not say 
a single word about. I am of course referring to 
the Near East. This is the obvious objective 
meeting-place, both in time and in space, of East 
and West. It is here, and here more than any- 
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where else, that East and West met and mingled 
and clashed and attempted a settlement. For 
pray tell me: where else did they really, or as criti- 
cally, meet—except perhaps if it be in the brain 
of our author? But this is the deadly bane of 
subjectivism: that writers imagine that by their 
private aesthetic or logical theories they touch 
the truth. I prefer the sternest report on the 
humblest fact, such as a snail or the sufferings of 
an existing person, to all the constructions of the 
subjectivists, which today are and tomorrow van- 
ish into nothingness. 

The question at once arises: in this historical 
meeting-place, was there a fundamental platform, 
a basic outlook, on which East and West really 
met?’ The answer is Aristotle, who is at once at 
the base of Moslem thought and of Western 
thought. It is true that the great line of Moslem 
philosophers, to whom Aristotle was the undis- 
puted voice of reason, did not penetrate and trans- 
form Moslem life and literature ; it is also true that 
modern Western philosophy is a rebellion against 
Aristotle. But to the extent both of these facts 
are true, there is an estrangement between East 
and West in the Near East; and to the extent 
Aristotle functions in the Moslem and Western 
outlooks, there is a meeting-ground between them. 
Nothing is more striking to the student of these 
matters than that for hundreds of years in the 
Middle Ages thinkers both in the Near and Mid- 
dle East and in Europe were in general thinking 
very much alike. I believe this fact has tremen- 
dous objective implications for the present and 
the future. 

Aristotle stood for the universal, and jor the 
sure touch of reason. To him man is perfectly 
at home in the universe, and man’s mind is natu 
rally suited to understand and absorb it. There 
is structure, order, distinction, strict ¢:fference. 
Being orders itself in levels and types, and on 
every level it is absolutely lucid to the searching 
mind. As between levels, the mind for the most 
part apprehends by analogy. The soul, says Aris- 
totle, is potentially all things. No greater dictum 
of the certainty of the knowledge of truth by man 
was ever formulated in history. Nature, reason, 
man—this was the great trinity of Aristole which 
impressed itself so deeply upon East and West 
alike. The intellectual crisis in the West, whereby 
there is despair of truth, and especially of the truth 
of nature and man, is a primary cause of the crisis 
between East and West today. For when reason 
and truth are despaired of, what is there to bind 
men together ? 





THE 


V 

Now reason and nature are wonderful things, 
but without love they are nothing. The real ques- 
tion therefore is the crisis of love. 

There is a withering away of the spirit, a con- 
traction in the order of love. 
shrewd calculation, lack of trust. 
outreaching towards one another. 

Who really loves the East ?-—that is the question. 
Not the romanticists who, by losing themselves in 
the “mystery and charm and 
Orient,” lose their own souls. 


There is fear, 
People are not 


wonder of the 
Nor the sentimen- 
talists who, being sentimentally moved by what 
they call “the poverty and privation of the East,” 
prescribe all sorts of tricks for what they call “the 
alleviation of misery’’—-always making sure that 
they keep at a safe distance themselves. Nor cer- 
tainly the anti-Communists who have only one 
use for the East: to employ it in the fight against 
Communism. Love is made up of different stuff 
altogether. 

Nor is it certain the Eastern leaders themselves 
know what love for their own people really means. 
Love cannot aim at control and rule, but at libera 
tion and freedom. Love does not use and exploit ; 
it serves and shares. Nor is it enough in matters 
of love to be a well-meaning idealist. Without 
submitting to something true, real, above both 
ruler and ruled, something which makes and re 


makes, the leaders of the 


East cannot love their 


people. 

He alone loves the East who, being sure himself 
of the truth, which is God, endeavors, in all humil- 
ity, to see the peoples of the East as God Himself 
sees them. He alone loves the East who has a 
sure vision of all 
God. 


of us as potential children of 


RELATIONS OF 


EAST AND WEST 


Nothing is easier than sentiment and romance; 


but love, true love, can only come from above. 

Love, if it is not going to be sentiment, can only 
relate itself to its object through suffering and 
sacrifice grounded in the certainty of the truth. 
Those who approach the East not knowing them- 
selves what they are after, obviously cannot suffer 
for the East. Only those who identify themselves 
with the East, because they love it, not indeed for 
what it is, but for what it might and ought to be 
under God, shall eventually redeem it. 

You in the West cannot, in your dealings with 
the East, wash your hands of Jesus Christ. He 
will not let you go, and in the eyes of the East, 
whatever else you are, Christ is already counted 
to you. Let Him therefore be counted for justice 
and truth and righteousness. He loves East and 
West most who, despite all his weaknesses, loves 
Jesus Christ first. 

If it is not you therefore, it will be your children, 
and if it is not your children, it will be their chil 
dren, who, committing at once themselves and the 
kast to Christ, shall labor, in all patience and 
understanding, to bring about the day of the full 
knowledge of Christ. The West will never know 
peace until it realizes this its highest vocation. 
And he does not the truth 
doubt as to love’s ultimate victory. 

The spiritual crisis between East and West is 
in the end nothing other than whether the West is 
worthy. of Jesus Christ, and whether there is a 
place for Jesus Christ in the East. 


know who has any 


Once in the 
classical meeting-place of East and West there was 
no place for Him in the inn. 
mains: 


The question re- 
is that the last word? 
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On September 21, 1948, cortisone was adminis- 
tered to a patient who had rheumatoid arthritis 
(6). During the preceding five years she had 
continued to become worse and at the time that 
cortisone was given she was confined to her bed 
and endured much pain. Within a week she 
walked out of the hospital in a gay mood and went 
on a shopping trip for three hours without after- 
effects. During the following seven months about 
thirty more patients were given cortisone. The 
results were reported on April 20, 1949, and be- 
fore January, 1950, the word 
given a place in our vocabulary. 

The discovery of the influence of cortisone on a 
long list of diseases came as a dramatic sequel to 
the chemical and physiologic investigation of the 
adrenal cortex. In this paper it is my purpose to 
review briefly the successive stages in this investi- 
gation. What appeared to be a relatively simple 
problem in the beginning has grown both in com- 
plexity and importance. Great progress has been 
made but the end has not been attained. 

Our knowledge of the cortex of the adrenal 
gland in health and disease has accrued from al- 
most one hundred years of research, 


“cortisone” was 


In 1855 an 
English physician, Thomas Addison (1), reported 
his observations concerning a group of patients 
who followed a common course throughout their 
illness and death. Addison ascribed the cause of 
death to destruction of the adrenal gland. During 
the first stage of the investigation which followed 
the work of Addison it was shown that the inner 
and outer portions of the gland were entirely dif- 
ferent not only in physical nature but also in func- 
tion. From the inner portion, designated the me- 
dulla, epinephrine was isolated in 1901 and was 
in fact the first hormone to be separated in crystal- 
line form from any of the ductless glands. Epi- 
nephrine is a powerful and important agent but 
removal of the adrenal medulla does not cause 
death of the animal (4). The outer portion of the 


1 Numbers in parentheses indicate references at end of 
article. 
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gland, designated the cortex, was shown to be es- 
sential for life, and seventy-five years after publi- 
cation of Addison’s clinical observations an extract 
of the cortex was prepared which maintained the 
life of animals which had been deprived of their 
adrenal glands (5, 13). The symptoms of pa- 
tients who had Addison’s disease also were re- 
lieved by administration of the extract. Prepara- 
tion of the extract which was achieved in 1930 
brought to a close the first stage of the investiga- 
tion. At the time it was believed that the hor- 
mone of the adrenal cortex soon would be isolated 
in pure form, and it was hoped that treatment of 
deficiency of the adrenal gland would be as satis- 
factory as was treatment of diabetes with insulin. 
No one could foresee that almost twenty years 
would pass before the chemist could provide an 
answer which was satisfactory although not in 
final form. 

The second stage of the investigation has to do 
with the relationship in the body between the se- 
cretion of the adrenal cortex and the retention and 
distribution of sodium and chloride. Extensive 
research had shown that the metabolism of sodium 
and of chloride was under close control. It was 
known that the blood and fluids in the body con- 
tained relatively high concentrations of these min- 
eral constituents. The muscle and other tissues 
of the body at all times contained much less (4). 
If the daily intake of salt was large the excess did 
not accumulate but was excreted promptly in the 
urine. If the daily intake of salt was small very 
little was excreted (12). The body appeared to 
have the power to retain salt and to maintain the 
concentration in the blood within narrow limits. 
During this phase of the investigation it was dis- 
covered that the power to retain sodium chloride 
was lost when the adrenal glands were removed 
from animals (3). The same phenomenon was 
then observed in patients (9). Patients who have 
Addison’s disease are invariably weak, the blood 
pressure is low, the appetite poor, and the volume 
of circulating blood may be much less than normal. 
97, 
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Nevertheless all these typical symptoms disappear 
if the sodium chloride which is constantly lost 
through the kidneys is replaced by a high daily 
intake of salt in the diet. This observation was 
of great importance since manufacture of the ex- 
tract of the adrenal cortex was difficult, the mate- 
rial was scarce and the price was prohibitive ex- 
cept for well-to-do patients. The use of salt to 
relieve the symptoms of Addison’s disease was the 
tangible contribution of stage two (7). 

The third stage of the investigation disclosed 
the importance of another constituent of the blood 
—potassium (2). Treatment of patients who had 
Addison’s disease with sodium chloride was fre- 
quently of great help but few of them enjoyed a 
sense of well-being. Eventually it was found 
that postassium was toxic to these persons (15). 
Potassium is in all food; for example, potatoes 
contain a high percentage of potassium; meat, 
milk, and nuts also are rich in this element. If 
the diet was controlled rigidly and the intake of 
potassium was small the patient was relieved of 
many of the symptoms associated with Addison’s 
disease; however, as this regimen was continued 
the patient became increasingly sensitive to potas- 
sium. Unfortunate consequences followed. On 
occasions such as Thanksgiving Day or Christmas 
the patient might partake of turkey or nuts and 
within a few hours a serious crisis sometimes de- 
veloped which led to prostration and death unless 
an extract of the adrenal cortex was administered. 
Life under these conditions was precarious and 
the outlook for these patients was not hopeful. 

The first three stages of the conquest of the 
adrenal gland provided much information concern- 
ing the factors involved but ten years of research 
had not been sufficient to evolve a method of treat 
ment for all patients who suffered from Addison’s 
disease. 

A partial answer was contributed by the fourth 
stage of the investigation. Between 1930 and 
1938 chemical investigation of the secretion of the 
adrenal cortex afforded a group of twenty-eight 
crystalline compounds (10) and, moreover, in the 
mother liquor from which these were separated 
there was present at least one other compound 
which was not separated in crystalline form but 
the presence of which could be demonstrated in a 
convincing manner. This fraction conferred on 
the body the power to retain sodium and to ex- 
crete potassium (7). 


Stage four is characterized by the preparation 
and use of a compound closely related in structure 
to the crystalline compounds that had been sepa- 
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rated but when it was given to patients who had 
Addison’s disease it behaved like the noncrystal- 
line fraction, that is, it influenced the retention of 
sodium and the excretion of potassium (14). 
The name of this compound is desoxycorticoster- 
one (10). In chemical structure it is the sim 
plest member of the family of compounds present 
in the adrenal cortex. Although this compound 
produces a marked effect on mineral metabolism, 
it is safe to conclude that desoxycorticosterone is 
not present in any significant or useful amount in 
the secretions of the adrenal cortex. The meta- 
holism of sodium, potassium, and chloride is modi- 
fied by an agent which in some ways is like de 
soxycorticosterone but which certainly is not this 
compound. 

After desoxycorticosterone became available 
there were high hopes that it would restore pa- 
tients who had Addison’s disease to a normal state 
of health. Many patients were returned to a more 
useful life but even so they did not enjoy a sense 
of strength or well-being and some patients died 
although the concentrations of sodium, potassium, 
and chloride in the blood were within normal lim 
its. It became clear that something more was re 
quired, and beginning in 1940 attention was turned 
to the large-scale production of some of the crys 
talline compounds which had been separated and 
to which chemical structures had been assigned. 

All twenty-eight compounds isolated from the 
gland belong to the same family of organic sub- 
stances—the steroids (10). Steroids are found 
in all forms of animal life and in plants, insects, 
and microorganisms such as yeast, but the mem- 
bers of the steroid family that are so abundant in 
the adrenal cortex are not found anywhere else. 
The compounds separated from the adrenal cortex 
all have the same arrangement of atoms of carbon 
in the molecule and one differs from another only 
in the position and form of attachment of from 
three to five atoms of oxygen and also the number 
of atoms of hydrogen. Preparation of these com- 
pounds on a large scale from starting material 
more abundant than the adrenal cortex was car 
ried out during stage five, and this part of the 
investigation was notable for the rich reward 
which came when one of the bile acids was con- 
verted into cortisone. 
1948 (8, 11). 

When this major contribution of the chemist 
was placed at the disposal of the physician, re- 
search in medicine went forward at a quickened 
pace. It was first shown that patients who had Ad- 
dison’s disease were restored to an almost normal 


This was accomplished in 
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condition by a small amount of cortisone and a few 
milligrams of desoxycorticosterone given daily. 
Under this regimen these patients enjoyed a sense 
of well-being; they could endure physical and 
psychic strain and could return to their usual ac- 
tive life. Since September 21, 1948, when corti- 
sone was given to a patient who had rheumatoid 
arthritis (6), this compound has been used as a 
new tool to study the nature of many diseases. It 
has been found useful in the treatment of more 
than twenty-five different clinical syndromes. 
For some patients it has been a lifesaving agent, 
for others hope has displaced despair, pain has 
been relieved, and they have been restored to use- 
ful activity. 

These dramatic events crowded with human in- 
terest are now taking place in stage six of the 
study of the adrenal cortex. The scope of the 
investigation has suddenly widened and human 
concern has been aroused. No radio announcer 
was present when the first few patients who had 
Addison’s disease were treated with salt or with 
an extract of the adrenal cortex, but now some 
item of interest concerning the adrenal cortex is 
to be found almost daily in newspapers or popular 
magazines. 

In retrospect it can now be seen that the suc- 
cessive stages through which the chemical inves- 
tigation of the adrenal cortex has passed were de- 
termined by the progress which was made in the 
field of organic chemistry. The fundamental re- 
search which had been carried out on the chemical 
structure of cholesterol, the bile acids, and sex 
hormones came to fruition between 1932 and 1934. 
This work just preceded the isolation of the crys- 
talline compounds from the adrenal cortex. When 
these compounds were separated as single sub- 
stances, each in a high state of purity, it became a 
relatively simple matter to determine their chemi- 
cal structure for they were all members of the 
steroid family. The finger of opportunity pointed 
strongly in the direction of further study of meth- 
ods of preparation of these compounds on a large 
scale so that they would be available for use in 
clinical medicine. This part of the investigation 
in turn is a magnificent contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of the steroids. 
standing results 


The out- 
the preparation of cholesterol, 
cortisone and hydrocortisone by total synthesis 
will always remain as landmarks of organic chem- 
istry (16). 

A survey of the record of the physiological in- 
vestigation also is interesting and instructive. The 
influence of sodium, potassium, and chloride on 
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phy siologic processes, the effect of desoxycorti- 
costerone on these same ions and the relative fail- 
ure of cortisone and hydrocortisone to influence 
the metabolism of these ions were results which 
were recognized during the early stages of the 
work. The dramatic results afforded by cortisone 
and hydrocortisone on many diseases appeared to 
be sharply separated from the former experience 
with desoxycorticosterone. The clinical response 
was indeed quite new and could not have been 
predicted from anything that was known. Corti- 
sone and hydrocortisone have been shown to influ- 
ence the growth, activity, and state of well-being 
of the body. They serve to maintain homeostasis, 
to protect against toxic products and to lessen irri- 
tation in hypersensitive tissues such as occur in 
hayfever, asthma, and rheumatoid arthritis. 

Now, however, the time has come to piece to- 
gether what is known and to try to relate the 
physiologic activity of the sécretion of the adrenal 
cortex to the compounds separated from the gland. 
When this is done it becomes apparent that neither 
cortisone nor hydrocortisone can be regarded as 
the hormone of the adrenal cortex. Neither of 
these compounds confers on the patient who has 
Addison’s disease the power to retain sodium and 
chloride and to excrete potassium unless it is ad- 
ministered in large amounts. It is necessary to 
postulate that the secretion of the adrenal cortex 
contains another unknown agent which 
marked effect on mineral metabolism. 

This hypothesis is based on a firm foundation 
for it can be shown that the fraction which remains 
after separation of the crystalline compounds can 
function in this manner. The investigation of the 
adrenal cortex has now passed into stage seven 
which involves the identification of this important 
agent. The immediate question to be answered is 


has a 


whether the physiologic activity of this fraction 
of the secretion is limited to an influence on min 


eral metabolism or does it have other important 
effects ? 


If two or more hormones‘are essential constitu- 
ents of the secretion of the adrenal cortex, how is 
it that they appear to be released in amounts which 
are the most satisfactory? There are many pos- 
sible explanations but the actual state of affairs 
cannot be determined by speculation. This prob- 
lem, however, can be answered by further inves- 
tigation: the results will have far-reaching effects 
not only on the treatment of many diseases but 
also on our knowledge of their etiology. 

Research such as that on the adrenal cortex may 
be likened to exploration of a hidden tomb. To 
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find the entrance may require much time and ef- 
fort but at last you enter the anteroom. Some- 
where in that room you know that there is a door 
that leads to a second room. Eventually that door 


is found. You enter the second room and so 


finally reach the inner sanctuary. 


In the course 
of the work on the adrenal cortex we have found 
the entrance to the tomb, we have passed beyond 
the anteroom, and we have approached the last 
barrier. 

Now, | am sure of two things: the first is that 
there is a most important secret of the adrenal 
cortex which has not yet been revealed. This 
secret is concerned in part with the control of 
mineral metabolism. The second is that some day 
the barrier to this last hidden truth will be broken 
down and we shall be able to express the function 
of the adrenal cortex in terms of chemistry. 
When that happens then we shall be able to give 
a more nearly complete answer to the question, 
“How does the adrenal cortex help to maintain 
health and how does it function in disease ?” 
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WILLIAM PENN AND PETER THE GREAT * 


EUFROSINA DVOICHENKO-MARKOV 


Columbia University, Russian Institute 


Towarps the end of the seventeenth century, 
the young Czar of Muscovy, Peter I, afterwards 
called Peter the Great, the founder of the Russian 
Empire, undertook his first journey through 
Europe, which had several purposes in view. 
The primary purpose was to form an alliance of 
the Christian powers of Europe which was to aid 
him in the continuance of the war with Turkey on 
a larger scale. Desiring to secure a foothold for 
Russia on the coast of the Black Sea, which would 
involve naval operations, and faced with the prob- 
lem of reforms in the Russian Army, Peter real- 
ized the necessity of acquiring European tech- 
niques. 

He was especially interested in the art of ship- 
building for which he had had a passion since 
his early youth. He wanted to learn this art 
personally, working as a common shipwright, 
and for this purpose he travelled incognito as a 
member of the Extraordinary Russian Embassy. 
Among other countries, he visited Holland and 
England, which offered him the best conditions 
for acquiring a sound, practical knowledge of 
shipbuilding. 

Despite all measures that were undertaken, it 
was often impossible for the young Czar of Mus- 
covy to retain his incognito. This was especially 
true in England, where the King himself spread 
the news of the arrival of the distinguished 
visitor. 


The news soon aroused the curiosity 
of the people, and crowds followed Peter’s huge 
impressive figure everywhere. 

Macaulay writes: 


His stately form, his intellectual forehead, his 
piercing black eyes, his Tartar nose and mouth, his 
gracious smile, his frown black with all the stormy 
rage and hate of a barbarian tyrant, and above all 
a strange nervous convulsion which sometimes trans 
formed his countenance, during a few moments, into 
an object on which it was impossible to look without 
terror, the immense quantities of meat which he 
devoured, the pints of brandy which he swallowed, 
and which, it was said, he had carefully distilled with 


*A grant from the University of California at Los 
Angeles made this investigation possible. 
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his own hands, the fool who jabbered at his feet, the 
monkey which grinned at the back of his chair, were, 
during some weeks, popular topics of conversation. 
He meanwhile shunned public gaze with a haughty 
shyness which inflamed curiosity.! 


In order to avoid these crowds which he did 
not like, Peter requested that private accommoda- 
tions be set aside for him, and he was accorded 


1 The works of Lord Macaulay 4: 385, London, Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1866. 


Fic. 1. Peter the Great during his visit in London. 


Portrait by Gothfried Kneller. 
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the use of three houses situated near the bank of 
the Thames, in Norfolk Street, now called Buck- 
ingham Street, with a private exit opening on the 
river itself. 

Shortly afterwards Peter removed his lodgings 
to Deptford, which, because it was the site of 
many shipyards, had a special attraction for him. 
Even though learning the art of shipbuilding 
here was of primary importance to him, he never- 
theless devoted considerable time to exploring 
London and its surrounding areas. In England 
Peter not only made the acquaintance of the King 
and his entourage, but also met many of Eng- 
land's military and naval leaders, as well as many 
of her scholars. He even expressed interest in 
meeting the heads and representatives of the 
Anglican church, as well as those of other re- 
ligious sects of which the Quakers present to us 
a special interest. 

Russian sources concerning Peter’s stay in Eng- 
land, mention his relations with the Quakers only 
by a terse excerpt, taken from his journal, dated 
April 3, 1698. It runs as follows: “Visited the 
Quakers’ church.” * 

Itnglish source-materials, in this respect, are 
richer. Memoirs of the individual Quakers who 
contact with Peter furnish us with es- 
pecially important and interesting details. There 
are three main sources of which the first is the 
memoirs of the famous Quaker-poet, Thomas 
Story, who describes in detail the meetings of the 
Quakers with the Russian Czar.* 


came in 


Very interest- 
ing, too, is a copy of a collectively-signed letter 
written by the Quakers to Peter I, and the story of 
their trip to Deptford to obtain an audience from 
the Czar, which we find in The Christian Progress 
of George Whitehead, one of the Quaker leaders.’ 

But most important is a copy of the letter, 
written by William Penn to Peter the Great, pre- 
served among Penn’s writings, which testifies to 
the meeting of these two great figures of Ameri- 
can and Russian history.° 


2 Ustrialov, N., /storiya tsarstvovaniya Petra V elikogo 
(The history of the reign of Peter the Great) 3: 605, 
St. Petersburg, Tip. Imp. Kants., 1858. 

‘Journal of the life of Thomas Story, 123-127, 494- 
495, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1747. See 
no. 1. 

4 The Friends Library 8: 442-443, Phila. 1844. See 
also appendix no. 2. 

5 Published first in The Friend (A religious and liter- 
ary journal) 7: 45 [1833] and later in Passages from the 
life and writings of William Penn, 435-437, Philadelphia, 
Th. P. Cope, 1882. 
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As early as 1660 the Quakers exhibited par- 
ticular interest in Muscovy, and the founder of 
this movement, George Fox, expressed a desire 
to send there two Quakers—Caton and Ames— 
But the Quakers’ first 
conts.t with Muscovy could have been effected 
only in the first weeks of 1698, while the Czar 
of Muscovy was in London.’ 

Upon hearing of the unprecedented journey of 
the Russian Czar and of his arrival in London, the 
Quakers, realizing the immense opportunity of 
“increasing the knowledge of the Truth,’* de- 
cided to see and to talk to him personally. This 
was not so easily realized, for Peter, as has been 
mentioned above, avoided contact with the curi- 
ous, and meetings with him were very difficult to 
obtain. The Quakers took advantage of the fact 
that one of them—Gilbert Mollyson *—had a rela- 
tive in the service of the Czar in Russia. So he 
and Thomas Story were sent to the residence of 


on a riissionary journey.® 


the Extraordinary Russian Embassy to make in 


6 Braithwaite, W., The beginning of Quakerism, 415, 
London, Macmillan, 1912. G. Fox included also the Czar 
of Muscovy in his messages to “High and lofty ones” 
rulers of the earth, in 1656. He wrote again to the Czar 
in 1661 as it is known from the list of his papers (see 
Brinton, A., Toward undiscovered ends, 3, 6, Wallingford, 
Pendle Hill, 1951, and Cadbury H., Annual catalogue of 
George Fox's papers, 56,77, Ann Arbor, Edwards Broth 
ers, 1939) 

7 Peter I of Russia arrived in London on January 11, 
1698 and left London for Deptford on February 9 of the 
same year. Thomas Story describing the Quakers’ visit 
to the Russian Czar mentions the 1697 
It is important to note that the calendar com- 
March as their first month of the 
that January and Iebruary of 1698 were for 
last months of 1697. 

8’ Appendix, no. 1. John Graham in his book: Wtlham 
Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, 239, 
Bros. [1916], writes: 
drawing 


good. 


vear as being 
Quakers’ 
mences with year, so 


them the 


London, Headley 
“Friends have always had certain 
interviews with monarchs for 
those days 
as might be supposed 


towards their 


This was not in snobbishness nor 
toadyism, Their courageous in- 
terviews, with a view to preach the gospel, would never 
have been ventured upon by people very much impressed 
by rank, or valuing Royal receptions as feathers in their 
caps. The impersonal character of these embassies for 
Christ gave them their place and their value. It was 
well worth while to influence these men in power, and 
a King was really nobody to be afraid of.” 

® Gilbert Mollyson (Mollison, Molleson) was the 
brother of the wife of the famous Quaker theoretician, 
Robert Barclay, author of Catechismus et Fidei Confessio 
(Catechism and Confession of Faith), 1673 and of 
Theologiae verae Christianae Apologia (The Apology for’ 
the true Christian Divinity), 1676 which to this day is 
held by the Quakers in great esteem. 
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quiries concerning this relative.” They were able 
to penetrate into the house where Peter lived and, 
while walking past one of the rooms, noticed the 
Czar in conversation with his friend and closest 
aide, Prince Menshikov. Purposely, however, 
they paid no attention, having “heard that he was 
not willing to be looked upon,” '' and, according 
to the Quaker custom did not even remove their 
hats.’* They were standing in an adjoining room, 
. conversing with an interpreter of the Czar with 
their backs to Peter, when accompanied by Men- 
shikov, he entered the room. The interpreter im- 
mediately fell silent and bowed deeply, but the 
Quakers remained as they were, with their hats 
on. This strange behavior intrigued Peter, and 
through the interpreter he asked them: “Why do 
you not pay Respect to great Persons, when you 
are in their Presence?” ** 
Thus began the Quakers’ acquaintance with 
Peter. 

The next question the Czar put forward was: 
“Of what Use can you be, in any Kingdom or 
Government, seeing you will not bear Arms and 


pr a4 


fight : 

To this Thomas Story replied that even though 
the Quakers’ beliefs prohibit fighting, yet they also 
prohibit idleness, and consequently they can be 
useful to any government because of the indus- 
trious character of their life. This last remark 
was very well-timed. Practical-minded and in- 
dustrious people always had a peculiar attraction 
for Peter, who thereupon patiently listened to his 
unexpected visitors. 

Peter’s conversation with the Quakers took the 
form of a religious dispute, and was in complete 
conformity with the fashion of the period. This 
was especially true of seventeenth-century [ng- 
land where religion played a predominant role in 
discussion. Quotations from the Bible were often 


10 Mollyson’s relative in the service of the Russian 
Czar was probably one of the numerous Scotchmen (as 
Mollyson himself), which were in in the Russian service 
even before Peter the Great’s reign. 

11 Appendix no. 1 

'2As is well known, the Quakers, believing in the 
complete equality of all men, did not doff their hats to 


anyone, calling everyone: “thou.” William Penn when 
a young man was expelled from his father’s home for 
following this Quaker custom and refusing to remove his 
hat even in the presence of the King and the Duke of 
York, the only stipulation which his father—Admiral 
Sir William Penn—made to his son’s joining the 
Quakers. 

18 Appendix no. 1. 

14 [hid 
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employed in speech and writing; as the Quakers 
did when explaining to Peter the tenets of their 
creed, 

Religious beliefs always had an attraction for 
Peter the Great. In Moscow, before leaving on 
his journey to Western Europe, Peter took a step 
unprecedented for a Czar of Muscovy, when he 
visited a Roman Catholic church. During his stay 
in Holland, he went to churches of various creeds, 
and the Burgomaster of Amsterdam, with whom 
he often had discussions, mentions that he found 
Peter to be well-versed in religious questions. In 
England, Peter received visits from several Eng- 
lish bishops,'® amongst whom was the famous 
Gilbert Burnet—Bishop of Salisbury—who later, 
in his History of his Own Times,*® gives a descrip- 
tion of Peter and his stay in England. Peter not. 
only personally attended services in Anglican 
churches, but even visited the primate of the An- 
glican church, the Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
Lambeth Palace where they discussed various 
religious topics at length. Consequently it was 
not surprising that Peter gave the Quakers so 
much of his time at this first meeting with them. 

In parting the Quakers offered Peter two copies 
of Barclay’s Apology in Latin."" It is interesting 
that before accepting the books from the Quakers 
the Russian Czar asked them whether they were 
written by a Jesuit. He even added: “It is said, 
there are Jesuits among you.” '* Describing this 
incident in his Memoir of the Life of Peter the 
Great, John Barrow notes: 


It was not without reason that Peter put this ques- 
tion. Just at this time a correspondence was passing 
between Bishop Tillotson and William Penn, the 
former having charged the latter with keeping up a 
communication with the Jesuits and Rome.'® 


For us Peter’s question about the Jesuits is one 
more proof that the Russian Czar was well ac- 
quainted with the current religious disputes in 
I°ngland and that he knew a great deal about the 
(uakers, particularly about William Penn, before 
the group of Friends visited him. Gilbert Molly- 
son hastened to reassure the Czar: 


15 See Peter's Journal in Ustrialov, op. cit., 603 and 
Bogoslovski, M., Petr I (Peter 1) 2: 322-323, Moscow, 
1941. 

16 Oxford, 1723-1734. 

17 See note no. 9. 

'8 Appendix no. 1. 

19 Barrow, John, A memoir of the life of Peter the 
the Great, 75, N. Y., Harpers and Bros., 1834. 
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Chat is a Calomny and proves the Necessity of our 
Endeavours, in that respect at this Time. We have 
no Jesuits among us. Our religion and theirs differ 
very widely. This Book was writ by a near Relation 
of mine, who was not a Jesuit, but sincerely of those 
Principles asserted and maintained in the Book, as 
our whole Community is.*° 


Peter accepted the books and wanted to remu- 
nerate them with some gold pieces, but the Quak- 
ers refused to accept the gold with the words: 


We were no such Men as to want any thing for 
the Books, or They were a Present to 
that great Prince, and given freely, and all that we 
desired was, that they might be acceptably, and that 
in case should, at any Time 
hereafter, come into his Country, and preach those 
Principles contained in the Books, and if they should 
ineet with Opposition, and be persecuted, by any 
Officers or Persons in Power under him, for the same, 
he would please to afford 
Relief.* 


otherwise. 


any of our Friends 


them Protection and 


20 Appendix no. 1. 

Ibid. The Quakers’ desire to make Russia a field 
oi their labors was realized eventually and it might be 
interesting to mention in passing that the good-faith of 
theirs which struck Peter, seems to exist to the present 
day, for the Society of Friends is the only religious 
organization which has free access to the Soviet Union. 


Their recent visit to the USSR proves this. Another 


Young William Penn. 


PENN AND PETER THE GRE: 


Fic. 3. Young Peter the Great 

On the first Sunday after this memorable meet- 
ing, Peter accompanied by Menshikov and some 
others attended a Quaker meeting in Grace 
Church Street. Peter listened attentively to the 
preaching of one Robert Haddock, the same in- 
terpreter translating in a whisper. The Russian 
Czar left before the meeting was over because 
some people, learning of his identity, crowded into 
the church and their stares annoyed him. 

All this took place in the period between Janu- 
ary 11, the date of Peter’s arrival in London, and 
february 9, when Peter left for Deptford. 

The Quakers, when they had presented Peter 
with the two copies of the Apology in Latin, had 
been informed by the interpreter that the Czar 
did not know Latin and that beside his mother 
tongue he knew well only High Dutch. They 
then decided to present him with High Dutch 
translations of their books. They also 
took advantage of the fact that William Penn, who 
was in London at that time, knew High Dutch, 
obviating the necessity of an interpreter, a factor 
which proved to be of extreme importance. This 


interesting fact, relevant to this is that, while in 1698 
they refused Peter’s money, 250 years later, in 1948, 
they used up all the money they had won with the 
Nobel Peace Prize, to buy medical supplies for the war- 
ravaged peoples of Russia. 


some of 
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one fact did much to bring the subjects of this 
paper together. 

The first biographer of William Penn, Thomas 
Clarkson, in his Memoirs of the Private and Pub- 
lic Life of William Penn, writes that Penn “felt 
a particular desire” to see the Russian Czar when 
he heard about Peter’s conversation with the 
Quakers.** Clarkson does not go into a detailed 
explanation of the reasons behind this “particular 
desire” of Penn. However, we can assume that 
the Quakers who visited the Czar informed Penn 
about the searching question of Peter as to 
whether there were any Jesuits among them. 
Penn probably concluded that the Russian Czar 
had some knowledge about the charges brought 
against him. This unfavorable information about 
William Penn could have been supplied to Peter 
directly by his friends, King William and Bishop 
Bernet, both personal enemies of Penn. They 
could, for instance, inform the Russian Czar about 
Penn’s friendship with the exiled King James II, 
a protector of the Quakers but a “bigoted pa- 
pist.” 7 Just before Peter’s arrival in London 
Penn was accused of participation in a conspiracy 
to overthrow the government and to facilitate the 
return of James II. It is true that he 


Was ac 


quitted for want of proof, but an attitude of suspi- 


cion toward him certainly continued in official cir- 
cles. Consequently we may assume several rea 
sons behind the decision of William Penn to help 
his friends in their conversations with the Rus- 
sian Czar. Beside his knowledge of High Dutch, 
Penn probably also had a personal desire to vindi- 
cate himself in the eyes of the young Russian 
monarch. It is interesting to note that, in Dept- 
ford, Peter, by a strange coincidence, happened to 
live in the house of John l-velyn, which formerly 
was inhabited by William Penn. 

On February 23, 1698, a letter to Peter the 
Great was composed by George Whitehead, one 
of the most outstanding Quaker leaders of the 
time. This letter was signed, among others, by 


William Penn.*! 


22 Clarkson, J., Memoirs of the private and public life 
of Wiliam Penn, 176, London, Longman, Hurst, 1813. 
Several years before Penn showed his first interest to 
ward Russia by including Muscovy in his European Dyet 
in the Essay towards the present and future peace 
of Europe (1693-1694) which may be considered as the 
first draft of League of Nations. 

28 Cunningham, F., The Quakers from their origin tll 
the present time, 130, Edinburgh, 1868. 

24 Appendix no. 2. It is interesting to note that in 
this letter the respect of Quakers for King William is 
especially stressed. This may confirm the hypothesis 
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Penn was to be head of the Quaker delegation 
which intended to go to Deptford to enter into 
direct contact with the Czar. In the meantime 
Peter visited the Quakers’ Meeting-House in 
Deptford. Precisely to this period belongs the 
entry in the diary of the Russian Czar that on 
April 3 he “visited the Quakers’ Church.” * 
Soon afterwards, probably as the result of this 
visit, the Quakers in London decided not to put 
off any longer their projected trip to the Czar. 
They realized their intention on April 5, 1698. 
This second visit of the Quakers to Peter was a 
failure. George Whitehead writes: 


When we came, we sent up to him in his chamber, 
to know his pleasure, if he would admit us into his 
presence to speak with him, and we waited for his 
answer; which, when it came, was of this import, 
That it was not meet to speak with him at that time, 
he was not well, or under some indisposition of body, 
or the like. We understood the meaning thereof, 
as what such great persons are incident to, who do 
not keep within the bounds of temperance and modera 
tion, in their manner and course of living.*® 


Between this date and April 25, when Peter 
left the shores of England, William Penn saw 
Peter twice, as is evidenced by his Letter to the 
Czar of Muscovy which runs as follows : 


It was a profound respect, and not a vain curiosity, 
great Czar, which brought me twice to wait upon 
thee. My desire was, and is, that as God Almighty 
has distinguished thee above so many millions of thy 
fellow-creatures, so thou mayest distinguish thyself 
above them by an extraordinary zeal for piety and 
charity which are the two legs the Christian Religion 
stands upon, and where they are wanting or defective, 
it must needs fall in the streets to the scorn and 
triumph of the Heathen. May thy example show 
thee to be as good as great, that thou mayest bear his 
image, by whom kings reign, and princes decree 
justice, which without goodness, power itself can 
never do. Optimus was of old preferred to Maximus 
among heathen princes, much more thou shouldest 
be among Christian Emperors. If thou wouldest rule 
well, thou must rule for God, and to do that, thou 
expressed above about the desire of William Penn to 
dissipate the bad rumors about him. The name of Wil- 
liam Penn connected with this Quakers’ delegation to the 
Czar, appears also in the Minutes of the Friends Meeting 
for Sufferings, held in February, 1698. Penn was “ap- 
pointed by the Morning Meeting to take the presentation 
of some books of friends in High Dutch .. . bound in 
Turkey Leather Plain ...to the Zar of Muscovy.” 
(See The Journal of the Friends Hist. Soc. 18: 4, 1921.) 

25 See note no. 2. 

26 Appendix no. 2. 
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must be ruled by him, who has given to kings his 
grace to command themselves and their subjects, 
and to the people, the grace to obey God, and thei 
kings. 

Know, Great take it 
part of the collection of knoledge, thou art making 
in this unexampled travel, that it is in this kingdom 
of England, that God has touched the hearts of a 
people above 


Czar, and with thee as one 


forty years ago, by the holy light 
ind grace of his Son and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By which their minds have been turned from false 
worship and evil living, to worship God who is a 
spirit, in and by his own spirit, and to be led by it in 
their conversation, that they may bring forth the 
fruits of it among men to his praise that has called 
them. 

hey are an inward and retired people that dare 
not conform themselves to 
fashions of the 


and 
either in civil 
conversation, but live and act as believing that God 
seeth them in all they do, and will judge them ac 
cording to what they do. 


vain inventions 


world, religious or 


‘They teach that men must 
be holy, or they cannot be happy—that they should 
be few in words, peaceable in life, suffer wrongs, love 
enemies, deny themselves—without faith is 
false, and hypocrisy. 
Yet they are an industrious people in their genera- 


which, 


worship formality, religion 
tion, and though against superfluity, yet lovers of 
ingenuity 


Fic. 4. William Penn as probably seen by 


Peter the Great. 
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It was in their name five of us came to salute thee, 


who wish thou mayest have an eye to this Divine 
Principle of life, and light in the soul, a measure of 
which is given to thee and all men to profit with 
Phat by it, piety, wisdom, and charity, may dwell 
with thee, and thou mayest be qualified to serve the 
inighty God suitable to the great opportunities he 
hath put into thy hands, so prays a little man, by thy 
great friend and well wisher. 
rh. Mo, 2.-98 William Penn.* 


Unfortunately we have no other detailed data 
on this subject apart from the fact that all biog- 
raphers of William Penn 
with Peter the Great as 
lished fact.** 


mention his meeting 
an incontestable, estab- 


They also consider that this meeting impressed 
the Russian Czar very deeply, nor was this im- 
pression of short duration, for in 1712, sixteen 
years later, when Peter was at Frederickstadt in 
Holstein with an army to assist the Danes against 
the Swedes, one of his first inquiries was, whether 
there were any Quakers in the place, and on being 
told there were, he expressed his desire to attend 
one of their meetings. He did so one Sunday 
afternoon, and it is interesting to note that at this 
meeting the Czar no longer needed someone to 
explain to him the Quakers’ preachings, but on 
the contrary he even offered explanations to those 
who had come with him, among whom were 
Prince Menshikov, General Dolgoruki, and other 
members of his staff. 
he declared to them, 
Seriousness 


During this same meeting 
“with much Gravity and 
that whoever could live accord 
ing to that Doctrine would be happy.” *° 

After the meeting had been concluded a Quaker 
presented him with Robert Barclay’s Catechism 
and lpology in High Dutch, and in accepting 
these Peter “said he would have them translated 
and printed in his own Language.” *° 

Consequently it would be most interesting to 
establish to what extent Peter’s religious reforms 


may have been influenced by his meeting with the 


27 See note no. 5. Quoted from The Friend, op. cit., 
45. It is a difference in the date of the letter which in 
Passages ..., op. cit., 437, is given as “Seventh mo. 
2, 98” what means September instead of May. 

*8s Thomas Story adds that Peter, after his meeting 
with William Penn, visited several Quakers’ meetings in 
Deptford, “behaving as a private Person, and very social, 
changing Seats, standing or sitting as Occasion might be, 
to accomodate others as well as himself.” 
no. 1.) 

2° [bid. 

8° | bid. 


(Appendix 
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Society of Friends and in particular with its 
famous theoretician, William Penn. 

Historians of Peter the Great may, perhaps, 
some day discover new materials which will en- 
lighten us more than this work of research could 
show. We can, nevertheless, make certain deduc- 
tions even with the materials on hand knowing 
also of the influence which Peter’s visit to England 
had on his reforms in Russia. 

The Russian academician, M. Bogoslovsky, in 
his last work on Peter the Great,*' believes that 
Peter’s English experiences had, at least, prepared 
him psychologically for the reforms he realized in 
Russia and especially in the Russian Orthodox 
Church. He goes on to say that whatever else 
might have escaped Peter, there was one side of 
English life that did not escape him, so obvious it 
was. That was the religious aspect which, in Eng- 
land at the time, bore a special character. It must 
have been of particular interest for Peter to note 
that the Church of Kngland acknowledged the 
supremacy of the King over the Church, and that 
religious dogmas were laid down by Parliament.*? 

As for English historians, their conclusions in 
this matter are even more striking. 

Macaulay mentions that Peter’s decision to take 
the Russian Church in hand originated in Eng- 
land, During his stay in London, Peter decided 
to permit the importation of tobacco into Russia, 
which had hitherto been forbidden owing to the 
insistence of the Russian Church, and in answer to 
the apprehensions voiced by the English tobacco 
merchants, Peter replied “that he knew how to 
keep priests in order.” ** 

John Barrow, an English historian of Peter the 
Great, comes even closer to our subject, when 
commenting on the abolition (in 1721) of the 
Russian patriarchate by Peter, he writes: “Peter 
determined to abolish the office altogether, letting 
it be understood that he was to be considered as 
the head of the church; having profited, per- 
haps, from the lessons he received from 
Burnet.” © 

It is important to note that in his bold church 
reforms Peter went farther than anything Bishop 
Burnet could have advocated in his talks with 
Peter through an interpreter. 

William Penn, no less a theoretician, in his talks 
with the Russian Czar, had no need of an inter 
preter. 


sishe »p 


a1 Bogoslovsky, M., op. cit. 
82 Tbid., 2: 321. 

88 Macaulay, op. cit., 386. 

*4 Barrow, J., op. cit., 144-145 
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It is difficult to say in conclusion who had the 
greatest influence on Peter, Bishop Burnet of the 
Anglican Church or William Penn, the Quaker. 


The name of William Penn is connected in the 
history of the Russian culture not only with the 
founder of the Russian Empire, Peter the Great, 
but also with one of Peter’s most successful fol- 
lowers, his great-grandson, Alexander I, of Rus- 
sia. In 1814, when, after the defeat of Napoleon, 
the allied sovereigns visited London, a group of 
Quakers, following the example of their predeces- 
sors of the seventeenth century, decided to see the 
Russian Emperor and to discuss with him the idea 
of establishing eternal peace on earth. 

The Quakers’ meeting with the Russian Czar in 
the nineteenth century was more successful than 
their interview with Peter the Great. They not 
only succeeded in influencing Alexander I mysti- 
cally and politically, but they also affected some of 
his internal reforms. The result was an invitation 
by the Czar to the Quakers to come to Russia. In 
this way, the first Quakers’ mission to the country, 
where “a seed of God” was supposed “to be gath- 
ered” in 1660,*° was realized more than 150 years 
later, in 1818. 

The Quakers who availed themselves of the in- 
vitation of Alexander I were William Allen from 
England and Stephen Grellet from America. 
From their memoirs about their stay in Russia we 
learn that the Russian Czar was especially inter- 
ested in one of the Quakers’ books, namely, No 
Cross, No Crown, by William Penn. He even ex- 
pressed the desire to see the book translated into 
Russian by Princess Sophie Meshchersky who 
“has been much engaged in translating several 
works and tracts, especially into the Russian lan- 
guage, calculated to promote virtue and morality, 
and to set forth the spirituality of the Christian 
religion; she has them printed and widely circu- 
lated in this vast Empire.” ** Alexander | be- 
lieved that the translation of “the excellent work 
of William Penn . . . would be highly beneficial, 
especially to those of high rank in the Empire.” *’ 

Thus Alexander I fulfilled the promise of Peter 
the Great given to the Quakers to translate into 


35 Braithwaite, W., op. cit., 415. 
36 Grellet, S., Memoirs 1: 390, Philadelphia, H. Long- 


streth, 1860. Princess S. Meshchersky translated, mostly 
from the English, 93 booklets with moral and religious 
content, among them several works of the Quakers. 
(See: Allen, W., Life and correspondence 1: 428, Lon- 
don, C. Gilpin, 1846-1847.) 


87 Grellet, S., op. cit., 390. 
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Russian their theoretical work. But instead of 
Sarclay’s Apology, the work translated was Wil- 
liam Penn’s No Cross, No Crown, a no less im- 
portant book.** It is interesting to note also that 
the Quakers in their first mission to Russia 
brought with them several works of William Penn 
which they distributed among outstanding repre- 
sentatives of the mystical movement in Russia of 
that time. When in Moscow, they visited Count- 
ess Orlov and the President of the Imperial Phi- 
lanthropical Society, Prince Serge Golytsin. The 
Quakers presented them with Penn’s works, No 
Cross, No Crown and Maxims. They also gave 
sarclay’s Apology in Latin to the Moscow Bishop 
Laurentie, who at that time (May, 1819) was re- 
placing the Moscow Metropolitan.*® 

The popularity of William Penn and the Quak- 
ers in Russia reveals a curious fact. They in 
spired not only official religious circles in Russia 
connected with the Court and Church, but para 
doxically also the opposite groups of Russian so- 
ciety representing the progressive movements in 
Russia of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Among the latter it is interesting to quote two 
known Russian liberals of the eighteenth century : 
Novikov and Radishchev. Among the works 
published by Novikov after 1783, a translation of 
William Penn’s Fruits of Solitude is mentioned.*” 
Radishchev, in his famous book, The Journey 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow (1790), written 
against serfdom in Russia, mentions the Quakers 
as an example to be followed." 

In the nineteenth century one of the first Rus- 
sian revolutionaries, the Decembrist N. Turgenev, 
wrote in his diary of 1806: 


Today I translated the conversation in the King 
dom of the Dead between Penn and Cortez. Cortez 


is a warrior and at the same time a tyrant, Penn is 


88 It is not finally proven, however, that Peter’s project 
to have Barclay’s Apology translated into Russian “was 
Hubben, W., in: 
105: 353, 


never carried away as stated by 
Quakerism in Russia, Friends Intelligencer 
1948. <A further investigation in the Russian archives 
may bring surprising results. The author of this paper 
hopes to bring more light on the question in her projected 
work: Quakers and Russia. (See: Bulletin of Friends 
Hist. Association 39: 103, 1950.) 

9 Grellet, S., op. cit, 423; Allen W., op. cit. 2: 32, 43 

10 Tstoriya Russkoi Literatury 4: 149, Moscow-Lenin 
grad, Akademiya Nauk, 1947. There are two transla- 
tions (from German and French) of Penn’s Fruits of 
Solitude, both published in Moscow in 1790. 

41 See copy of the first edition, 347, St. Petersburg, 
Suvorin, 1888. 
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the founder of a colony in North America and an 
honest man. What a difference! * 


In 1820 a progressive Russian writer and edi- 
tor, N. Polevoi, translated a French novel of Mme 
Montollier, William Penn, which was published 
in one of the most popular Russian periodicals, 
Vestnik Evropy (The Messanger of Europe).** 

In 1838 the well-known Russian radical revolu 
tionary, Alexander Herzen, who had been exiled 
to the city of Vladimir, wrote an original poem 
entitled William Penn. The poem is a testimony 
of the influence of the free thought of the Quakers 
on Herzen’s ideological development. According 
to his own statement, Herzen read about William 
Penn in Works. As is known, 
Macaulay showed the great Quaker in an unfavor- 
able light. 


Macaulay’s 


Herzen states that his poem was writ- 
ten in protest to Macaulay’s attitude toward Penn. 

In April 1839, in a letter to his friend, A. 
Witberg, Herzen wrote: 


Ma veine poétique ne s’épuise pas, il y 
William 


christianisme en 


aun 


nouveau poeme commence, Penn, c'est a 
dire non le mais le 
christianisme—religion sociale, progressive, le Quak 


erisme enfin. .. .*4 


germe 


Later, in 1862, recalling this work of his youth, 
Herzen observes that in his poem, William Penn, 
“can be 


seen clearly remnants of the religious 
conception and the way which lead me not to 
mysticism, but to revolutionary ideology and so- 
cialism.” *° 

Herzen’s William Penn, describes the 
following episodes from the life of the great 
(uaker : the first meeting of the young Penn with 
the founder of the Quakers’ movement, George 
Fox, the influence of George Fox on William 
Penn, the rupture of the latter with his father, 
Penn’s departure to America and the realization 
“on the fresh virginal soil of America of the ideal 


poem, 


‘2 Turgenev, N., Dnevniki i pisma (Diaries and Letters) 
1: 27, St. Petersburg, Akademiya Nauk, 1911-1921 
The imaginary dialogue between Cortez and Penn was 
translated by N. Tuzgenev from the English original of 
George Littleton’s Dialogues of the Dead, 57-66, London, 
Sandby, 1760. It is worthy to note that N. Turgenev 
who dedicated his life to a propaganda against the 
serfdom in Russia published, when exiled in Paris, several 
articles in American periodicals concerning the question 
of slavery in the United States. (Op. cit., XIV.) 

43 See: Vestnik Evropy CXII: 160-188, 24-266, 1820. 

4 Herzen, A., Polnoye sobrantye sochinenii. . . 
plete works) 2: 

5 Tbid., 205. 


. (Com- 
258, Petrograd, Gosizdat, 1919-1925. 
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of brotherhood.” ** The epilogue refers to the 
years after the American Revolution: on the grave 
of Penn three travelers are standing; they came 
to pay their respects to his remains. 
Washington, Franklin and Lafayette 
the North American Republic.” “7 


They are: 
“citizens of 


APPENDIX 


1. Exerpts from Journal of the Life of Thomas 
Story, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1747. 


[pp. 123-127] : 


Anno 1697, At this Time Peter the Great, 
Czar of Muscovy, being in London incog. and Gil- 
bert Mollyson (Robert Barclay’s Wife’s Brother ) 
having heard that a Kinsman of his was in the 
Czar’s Service, and, being desirous to increase 
the Knowledge of the Truth, requested me to go 
with him, in quest of his Kinsman, to the Czar’s 
Residente, a large House at the Bottom of York- 
Buildings, in order to present him with some of 
Robert Barclay’s Apologies in Latin, hoping that, 
by that Means, they might fall under the Czar’s 
Notice, and be subservient to the End proposed. 
And accordingly we went one Morning and, when 
we came to the Place, Gilbert enquired of the 
Porter after his Cousin, but could not hear any 
Thing of him in the lower Apartments, but was 
desired to stay till further Enquiry was made in 
the House, and a Servant went up Stairs to that 
End, and, when returned, invited us up. The 
Head of the Stair-case, on the first Floor, brought 
us to the Entrance of a long Passage, which went 
through the Middle of the House, and there stood 
a single Man at a large Window, at the further 
End next the River Thames, to whom we were 
directed for Intelligence: And, as we passed along, 
we observed two tall Men, walking in a large 
Room on the Right-hand, but we did not stop to 
look at them, only transiently as we moved: For, 
supposing one of them to be the Czar, of whom 
I had heard that he was not willing to be looked 
upon, and, careful, not to offend him, we behaved 
with Caution, and went directly to the Person 
standing at the Window, of whom Gilbert Molly- 
son enquired after his Kinsman, and he told us, 
that such a Person had been in the Czar’s Service, 
but was dead. 

In the mean time came the Czar and the other 
to us, the other, | suppose, was Prince Menzicoff, 
his General. Our Backs were towards them, and 

6 Thid., 209. 

47 [hid. 
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our Hats on, and when they approached, the Ver- 
son, with whom we had conversed looked down 
upon the Floor with profound Respect and Si- 
lence, but we stood in our first Posture, with our 
Faces towards the Window, as if we had not 
taken any Notice of them. The Person we had 
conversed with, was an Englishman, a Muscovy 
Merchant known to the Czar in his own Country, 
understood his Language, and was his Interpreter. 
Then the Czar spoke something to him, which we 
did not understand. Upon which he asked us, 
“Why do you not pay Respect to great Persons, 
when you are in their Presence?” | answered, 
“So we do when we are fully sensible of it, espe- 
cially to Kings and Princes: For tho’ we have 
laid aside, and decline all vain and empty Shows 
of Respect and Duty, and flattering Titles, 
whereby theyr are generally deceived by insincere 
and designing Men, who seem to admire them for 
their own Ends, yet we yield all due and sincere 
Respect and Duty to such, and all in Authority 
under them, by giving ready Obedience to all 
their lawful Commands: But when, at any Time, 
any of them, either through Tyranny or Ignor- 
ance,, or ill Councel, happens to command any 
thing contrary to our Duty to the Almighty, or 
his Son Christ our Lord, then we offer our 
Prayers and Tears to God, and humble Addresses 
unto such Rulers, that their Understanding may 
be opened, and their Minds changed towards us.” 

The Czar gave no Reply to this, but talked with 
his Interpreter again, who then asked, “Of what 
Use can you be, in any Kingdom or Government, 
seeing you will not bear Arms and fight ?” 

To this I replied, “That many of us had borne 
Arms in Times past, and been in many Battles, 
and fought with Courage and Magnanimity, and 
thought it lawful, and a Duty then, in Days of 
Ignorance, and I myself have worn a Sword, and 
other Arms, and knew how to use them: But 
when it pleased to God to reveal in our Hearts the 
Life and Power of Jesus Christ, his son, our 
Lord, who is the Prince of Righteousness and 
Peace, whose Commandment is Love, we were then 
reconciled unto God, one unto another, unto our 
Enemies, and unto all Men. And he that com- 
mandeth that we should love our Enemies, hath 
left us no Right to fight and destray, but to con- 
vert them. And yet we are of Use, and helpful 
in any Kingdom or Government: For the Princi- 
ple of our Religion prohibits Idleness, and ex- 
cites to Industry, as it is written, They shall beat 
their Swords into Ploughshears, and their Spears 
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into Pruning-hooks: And we, being Husbandmen, 
concerned in all manner of Husbandry, and Im- 
provements, as likewise in Manufactories and 
Merchandizing with the Blessing of Heaven upon 
our Labours, do not want, but rather abound. 
\nd though we are prohibited Arms, and fighting 
in Person, as inconsistent (we think) with the 
Rules of the Gospel of Christ, yet we can, and 
do, by his Example, readily and cheerfully pay 
unto every Government in every Form, where we 
happen to be Subjects, such Sums and Assess- 
ments as are required of us, by the respective 
Laws under which we live. For when a general 
Tax was laid by the Roman Czar upon his exten- 
sive Empire, and the Time of Payment came, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, whose Kingdom is not of 
this World, demanded of Peter, Of whom do the 
Kings of the Earth take Custom or Tribute? Of 
their own Children, or of Strangers? Peter saith 
unto him, Of Strangers. Jesus saith unto him, 
Then are the Children free. Notwithstanding, 
lest we should offend them, go thou to the Sea, 
and cast an Hook, and take up the Fish that first 
cometh up: And when thou hast opened his 
Mouth, thou shalt find a Piece of Money, that 
take, and give unto them (the Tribute-gatherers ) 
jor me, and thee: Thus working a Miracle to pay 
a Tax, where yet it was not strictly due, we, by so 
great an Example, do freely pay our Taxes to 
Caesar, who, of Right, hath the Direction and Ap- 
plication of them, to the various Ends of Govern- 
ment, to Peace or to War, as it pleaseth him, or 
as Need may be, according to the Constitution or 
Laws of his Kingdom, and in which we, as Sub- 
jects, have no Direction or Share: For it is 
Caesar’s Part to rule, in Justice and in Truth, but 
ours to be subject, and mind our own Business, 
and not to meddle with his.” 

Upon this the Czar took several Turns in the 
Gallery, or Passage, and then came and looked 
stedfastly upon us, though we did not seem to 
mind him, or know that it was he. Then I said to 
the Interpreter, “That we understood there was 
a Person of great Dignity and Distinction in that 
Place, a Stranger, very inspectious into the State 
of Affairs and Things in general, and, no doubt, 
might be also inquisitive into the State of Religion, 
and we (being a People differing in some Points 
from all others, and so much misunderstood and 
misrepresented in our own Country, that even our 
Neighbours themselves did not know us) lest that 
great Prince should be misinformed, and imposed 
upon concerning us and our Religion, had brought 
him some Books, dedicated to the Sovereign of 
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our native Country, by which he might please to 
see a full Account of our Principles.”—We then 
produced two of the Apologies in Latin. 

Then the Czar talked again with the Interpre- 
ter, who asked us, “Were not these Books writ by 
a Jesuit? It is said there are Jesuits among you.” 
To which Gilbert Mollyson replied, “That is a 
Calumny, and proves the Necessity of our [n- 
deavours, in that respect at this Time. We have 
no Jesuits among us. Our Religion and theirs 
differ very widely. This Book was writ by a near 
Relation of mine, who was not a Jesuit, but sin- 
cerely of those Principles asserted and maintained 
in the Book, as our whole Community is.” 

And then the Czar and Interpreter talked to- 
gether again, after which the latter took some Gold 
out of his Pocket, and offered us for the Books. 
But I told them, “We were no such Men as to 
want any thing for the Books, or otherwise. They 
were a Present to that great Prince, and given 
freely, and all that we desired was, that they might 
he acceptably, and that in case any of our Friends 
should, at any Time hereafter, come into his 
Country, and preach those Principles contained in 
the Books, and if they should meet with Opposi- 
tion, and be persecuted, by any Officers or Persons 


in Power under him, for the same, he would please 
to afford them Protection and Relief.” 
talked together again, and the Interpreter kept the 


Then they 


Books, and the Czar and Prince Menzicoff re- 
tired into the Room from whence they came. 
They being gone, we asked the Interpreter, “Tf 
that was the Czar? He said he was. Then we 
asked him, If he had told the Czar the Substance 
of what we had said? And he said he had. Then 
we desired, that if he asked him any more ques 
tions about us and our Religion, not to mention 
to him any of those rude Calumnies thrown upon 
us by ignorant and malicious Persons, but the 
Truth, to the best of his Observation and Informa- 
tion, and he promised he would.” Then he told 
us, that the Czar did not understand the Latin 
Tongue, but only his own language and High 
Dutch. Then Gilbert Mollyson gave one of the 
Apologies to the Interpreter, (for he had several 
with him) 
Satisfaction. 
This was about the Beginning of the Week, and 
the next First Day the Czar, the Prince, and a 
great Company of his other Attendants, came in 
the Morning to our Meeting in Grace Church 
Street, all in English Habits, like English Gentle- 
men, and the same Interpreter with him. I hap- 
pened to be there in the Gallery, and the first 


and so we departed in Peace and 
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I knew was Menzicoff. Robert Haddock had be- 
gun to preach a little before they came in, upon 
the Subject of “Naaman, the Captain General, of 
the Host of the Assyrians, going to the Prophet 
for Cure of his Leprosy ; who, directing him to dip 
himself seven Times in the River Jordan, the Gen- 
eral, despising the Means, as too low a Thing, ex- 
pecting some Ceremony of Action from the 
Prophet, was about to return without a Cure, till, 
being persuaded by his own servant to make a 
Trial of the Means prescribed, he found the End 
accomplished, by happy Experience.” 

From which Robert drew this Observation, as 
from a Type of a more excellent and general Na- 
ture and Consequence, saying, “The Nations of 
this World being defiled and distempered, as with 
a Leprosy of Sin and Uncleanness, no Cure or 
Help could be found, untill the Almighty, in his 
infinite Goodness, sent his Son Jesus Christ into 
the World, to die for Man, as a Propitiation for 
Sin; through whom also he hath sent forth his 
divine Light, Spirit, and Grace upon all Mankind, 
in order for the compleating of that Cure, which 
nothing less can do, and to which all Mankind are 
directed by the Servants of CHRIST; and as 
many as have believed and made Trial of this ex- 
cellent Means found the 
thereof; they been healed, 
cleansed.” 

“Now,” said he, “if Thou were the Greatest 
King, Emperor or Potentate upon Earth, thou art 
not too great to make Use of the Means offered 
by the Almighty for thy Healing and Restoration, 
if ever thou expect to enter his Kingdom, into 
which no unclean Thing can come.” 


effects 
cured, and 


have blessed 


have 


And the Czar and his Interpreter were often 
whispering together in the Time, though Robert 
Haddock knew nothing of his being in the Meet- 
ing; and thus he staid very sociably, till observing 
the People crowd up before him to gaze (which 
he could not endure) he retired on a sudden, along 
with his Company, before the Meeting was quite 


over. For some People in the Streets had seen 
him as he came, and, by some Means, had dis- 
covered who he was, and crowded after him to see 
him more perfectly. 

After this he went incognito to Deptford, to im- 
prove himself in the Art of Shipbuilding, and 
there wrought at it with his own Hands. And 
Gilbert Mollyson and I acquainting some Friends 
how we happened to see him, and had given him 
some Books, and that he understood the High 
Dutch, William Penn, George Whitehead, and 
some other Friends, went to Deptford, and waited 
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on him privately, and presented him with more of 
the same Books in that Language; which he ac- 
cepted, and afterwards was sometimes at our 
Meeting there, behaving as a private Person, and 
very social; changing Seats, standing or sitting as 
Occasion might be, to accommodate others as well 
as himself. 

When this great Prince had, in a good degree, 
furnished himself with useful Knowledge in natu- 
ral Things, necessary for the civilizing and im- 
proving the barberous People of his Kingdom and 
Nation, he returned thither, accomplished with 
Experience in many Particulars, to the great Ad- 
vancement thereof in general. But, since I may 
have occasion to make mention of him again, in 
proper Time and Place, in the Sequel of these Ac- 
counts, I shall leave him at present, and proceed 
to some other Matters. 


[ pp. 494-495] : 


Anno 1715... . Jacob Hagen related the follow- 
ing passage, viz: “In the Year 1712 the Czar of 
Muscovy, being in the city of Frederickstadt, in 
Holstein, about two Days Journey from hence, 
with 5000 Soldiers to assist the Danes against the 
Swedes, after he had quartered his Men, enquired 
of one of the Burgomasters, whether there were 
any of the People called Quakers there? The 
said Officer told him there were a few. Then the 
Czar asked him if they had a Meeting in that 
place? The officer told him they had. Then the 
Czar bid the Officer let the Friends know that if 
they would appoint their Meeting that Forenoon, 
being the First Day, he would be at it. The Of- 
ficer replied, that there were 30 of his Soldiers in 
the Meeting place, so that there could not be any 
Meeting in it. When the Czar heard that, he was 
angry that they had put Soldiers there, and sent 
an Order by one of his own Captains, that they 
should all be put out forthwith, and that notice 
should be given to the Friends by the Captain, that 
if they would appoint their Meeting, he would 
come to it; and accordingly the Officer gave notice 
thereof to the said Jacob Hagen, then at Frederick- 
stadt, and Philip Defair, a Public Friend, who 
lived there; and not only ordered the Soldiers out 
of the Room, but made them take away all they 
had brought thither. And, the Place being made 
ready, they had their Meeting at the second Hour 
Afternoon, to which the Czar came, and brought 
with him Prince Mensikoff, of Muscovy, the Gen- 
eral Dolgorucky, and several others of his Dukes, 
Generals, and Secretaries of State, and other great 
Men; and a great Crowd following, he ordered the 
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Door to be shut, as soon as a competent number 
were in to sit comfortably ; and many more came 
to the Windows, and all about. And, after some 
Time of Silence, Philip Defair preached the Doc- 
trine of Truth among them, and all sat very quiet, 
but especially the Czar, who sat very gravely all 
the Time of Silence, and all the others, being awed 
by his Example and Presence, did so likewise. 
Sut the Muscovite Lords and Generals not under- 
standing the Language, And the Czar understand- 
ing it pretty well, interpreted to them what was 
declared, with much Gravity and Seriousness, 
commending what he heard, saying, That whoever 
could live according to that Doctrine would be 
happy. The Meeting ending, Jacob Hagen was 
about to speak to the Czar, but one who had been 
a Lutheran Priest, then out of Office, who had 
farmed of Friends the rest of the House, of which 
the Meetinghouse is part, and it appearing to the 
Soldiers when they had entered it, as one house, 
he had shewed them the Meeting-room as being 
a part of the whole, as if it had been his, and so 
had saved his own Part clear of the Soldiers. 
This Priest, fearing the Consequence, if his Deceit 
had appeared to the Cesar, craftily and deceitfully 
stept to him in the meantime, and, feignedly 
thanking him for freeing the Place of the Soldiers, 
requested that he might have Leave to put up a 
paper on the House Door, to signify that it was 
a Church, or Place of Worship, the Czar having 
ordered that all Churches should be free from his 
Soldiers; and though the Czar did not answer 
him, yet he put up a Paper, and the Soldiers came 
no more there. But by this means our Friends 
were prevented at that Time from speaking to the 
Czar, who, whilst there, went to several other 
sorts of worship, but did not seem to be pleased 
with any but our Meeting. A Friend after this 
presenting him with Robert Barclay’s Catechism 
and Apology in High Dutch, he said he would 
have them translated and printed in his own 
Language.” 

On the Third Day after Dinner I had a Secret 
Work of Truth in my Mind, and we were all 
drawn into Silence, and, after some time, to 
Prayer, and we were comforted together. And 
this being a little over, Notice was given to Jacob 
Hagen that there was an Order come from the 
King of Denmark to shut up the City of Ham- 
burgh, as Altena was, he being informed that the 


Plague was also among them. We being pre- 


pared by so good a Season, were not surprised at 
it, but having no farther Concern there at that 
Time, and intending forward towards [‘rederick- 
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stadt the next morning at farthest (having staid 
that Morning at J. Hagen’s Request) we were ad- 
vised, lest the Place should be shut up, and we 
detained there, to depaft that Afternoon on our 
Way; which we did accordingly, though some of 
us could have been very free, and rather have staid 
longer. It was near Five in the [Evening before 
we set forward, and it began to rain as we de 
parted the City; And, being in an open Waggon, 
we were much wet; and which was worst of all, 
we had an idle ill-natured Driver, who, being 
hardy himself, and able to endure the Weather, 
would hardly go out of a foot pace; so that it was 
very late before we reached the Inn; and when 
there, had but mean Accommodations, some of 
us lying only on Straw, and covered with wet 
Cloaths. 

On the 17th, early in the morning, we again set 
forward, it still raining, and went about the same 
Pace as before, till we came to another Stage, 
where we dined; And there we had the Satisfac- 
tion to change our Waggon-driver ; and though it 
rained still, yet we were much better used, and 
proceeded more cheerfully, for this went a good 
Pace; and we shortened our Journey a great deal 
that Afternoon, but very wet still, and all of us 
had taken Cold. 

The next Morning, being fair and clear, we set 
out early; and driving at a good rate, and the 
Weather continuing good, our Cloaths dried as we 
rid along, and we weré a little more cheerful, and 
about Eleven Forenoon we arrived at Frederick 
stadt; and, coming to the House of our Friend 
Gysmond Outerloo, who married Flizabeth, 
Daughter of Thomas Dell, of Kensington, we were 
joyfully received, and kindly and plentifully en 
tertained with them, and his Father and Mother, 
they all living together; And, having Things suit 
able, the Cold we had taken went off gradually ; 
and being comforted together in the Love of 
Truth, we soon forgot the Fatigue of our Journey ; 
which, in the Time of it, was a little exercising. 
Here they confirmed to us what I have written 
above of the Czar, and related many other Things 
of him of a good tendency ; one of which was this, 
“That he used quite another Way with his Of 
ficers, and others than had been reported of him 
when in his own Country, for he was so familiar 
that he would have them call him sometimes by 
his Name, and seemed better pleased with that 
Way than his former Distance; only in times of 
their Worship, which they sometimes held in the 
Market Place, he would then, as is usual at Home, 
resume great Dignity on him; and one Time, 
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being rainy Weather when they were at it, he, 
wearing his own Hair, pulled off the great Wig 
from one of his Dukes, and put it on himself, to 
cover him from the Rain; making the owner stand 
bare-headed the while; for it seems that he is so 
absolute, that there must be no grumbling at what 
he does, Life and Estate being wholly at his 
Discretion.” 
2. Iixcerpts from The Christian Progress of 
George Whitehead, The Friends Library, 
8: 442-443, Philadelphia, 1844. 


To the Czar of Muscovy, when m England. A 
salutation of Christian love, from certain persons 
commonly called Quakers. 


May it please thee, O great Czar! 

We heartly wish thee tranquility, health and 
happiness in this life and that which is to come, 
having true love and good will to thee, and all peo- 
ple. in thy dominions. 

We are a people loving and fearing the Most 
High God, who rules in the kingdoms of men: and 
because we have trembled at his word and power, 
as his prophets and servants of old did, being 
humbled under his mighty hand, we are commonly 
called Quakers, though under the sincere profes- 
sion of Christ Jesus, in the life and purity thereof, 
worshipping the true God in the Spirit, and hav- 
ing no confidence in the flesh. In the love of our 
God, we give thee this good and necessary coun- 
sel, viz: 

Do thou love and fear the Lord God, who is thy 
Maker and Preserver, who giveth life, breath, and 
being to all mankind. ©, fear to offend him; he 
hath extended great love to thee and all men, in 
sending his dear Son, Jesus Christ, a light into 
the world, and in giving all men light and grace 
to guide them in his way of truth, righteousness 
and peace, unto everlasting salvation and felicity.* 
And it is by Him, who is the wisdom and power of 
God, that kings reign and princes decree justice: 
and they, as well as all other men, are accountable 
to the just and holy, and allseeing God, for all 
their ways and actions, and by him must be re- 
warded accordingly : and know, that he who ruleth 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God; 
and then he shall be as the morning without 
clouds, when the sun riseth. 

Oh! Czar! The great God requireth of thee, to 
do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly before 


* John i. 4, 9, John iii. 16, 19, John viii. 12, John xii. 
46, Acts xii. 47, Luke i. 75, 79, Luke ii. 32, Ephesians 
iv. 7 
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Him, who is a God of knowledge, and by whom 
actions are weighed, and who is the righteous 
Judge of all. 

We pray thee, observe the good resolution of 
that great king Artaxerxes, when he was made 
lord over many nations, he would not exalt him- 
self by reason of his power, but proposed with 
equity and gentleness, always to govern his sub- 
jects, and wholly to set them into a peaceable life, 
and thereby to bring his kingdom into tranquillity. 

And know, that it is by mercy and truth that the 
thrones of kings are established, and that thereby 
thou mayest obtain mercy and favour with the 
Most High God, and gain the real love and af- 
fections of thy subjects. O be tender and merciful 
to them all, as they are all thy fellow creatures, 
created by one God: break off thy sins by right- 
eousness and showing mercy to the poor. 

And let the example of our renowned king 
William, influence thee to the like moderation and 
clemency throughout all thy dominions, which he 
hath showed, in granting free liberty of con- 
science, in the peaceable exercise of religion and 
worship towards Almighty God, as they may be 
persuaded by him who is the Sovereign Lord over 
the consciences of men. 

From thy real well-wishers, and friends to thy 


immortal soul, who desire thy everlasting happi- 


ness. 


Signed, 
George Whitehead, 
Thomas Lower, 
John Vaughton, 
William Penn, 
Francis Camfield. 


london, the 23rd of the Twelfth 
month, 1697-8. 


When it was agreed among friends that some of 
us should visit the Czar, the contents of the fore- 
going paper were presented to my view, as very 
meet to visit him with such a just Christian testi- 
mony; and TI had true ease and satisfaction in 
spirit, in drawing up the same; yet it was some 
time before we could pitch upon an opportunity to 
go to him, in order to visit him, as I find, it was 
in the second month, called April, 1698, 5th day, 
that we took boat in the morning for Deptford, 
where the Czar then had his palace. When we 
came, we sent up to him in his chamber, to know 
his pleasure, if he would admit us into his pres- 
ence to speak with him, and we waited for his 
answer; which, when it came, was of this im- 
port, That it was not meet to speak with him at 
that time, he was not well, or under some indispo- 
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sition of body, or the like. We understood the 


meaning thereof, as what such great persons are 
incident to, who do not keep within the bounds 
of temperance and moderation, in their manner 
and course of living. 

Seeing we could not then be admitted to speak 
with the Czar himself, we declared the intention of 
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our coming to a great person or prince, who at- 
tended him, and left our paper with him to deliver 
to the emperor, which he seriously promised us 
he would do; who appeared a very fair, discreet 
man. So not doubting but the emperor would 
have our paper safely delivered him, and a fair 
account of us, we returned in peace. 





BARTOLOME DE LAS CASAS AND THE SPANISH EMPIRE IN AMERICA: 
FOUR CENTURIES OF MISUNDERSTANDING ' 


LEWIS HANKE 


Professor of Latin American History and Director, Institute of 
Latin American Studies, University of Texas 


(Read April 25, 1952 


WueEN Ferdinand Cortez and his little band of 
Spaniards foughi their way in 1519 from the tropi 
cal shores of the coast of Mexico up to the high 
plateau and first saw stretched below them the 
great Aztec capital Tenochtitlan, gleaming on its 
lake under the morning sun, they experienced one 
of the truly dramatic moments in the history of 
America. Fortunately we have the words of a 
reporter worthy of the scene, the foot soldier 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, whose True History of 
the Conquest of New Spain is one of the classics 
of the western world. He wrote: 


Gazing on such wonderful sights we did not know 
what to say or whether what appeared before us 
was real; for on the one hand there were great cities 
and in the lake ever so many more, and the lake itself 
was crowded with canoes, and in the causeway were 
many bridges at intervals, and in front of us stood 
the great City of Mexico, and we . . . we did not 
even number four hundred soldiers. 


Today, studying the copious records of the con 
quest of America, we may be struck with a kindred 
astonishment that a few members of this same 
Spanish nation, confronting multitudes of their 
own countrymen, dared to maintain that the truly 
Christian method of peaceful persuasion was the 


only permissible way to achieve the high purpose 


of that conquest. Most of these soldiers of God 
who insisted that the cross, not the sword, should 
be the prime instrument of conquest, were friars, 
and, of these, the one who has come to symbolize 
the movement was the Dominican Bartolomé de 
Las Casas. His efforts, in a brutal period, to 
protect the Indians from cruel treatment and ex- 
ploitation by his fellow countrymen, and his in 
sistence that the newly discovered natives were 
human beings who should be Christianized by 


1 More detailed information on this subject will be found 
in the writer’s Bartolomé de Las Casas: Bookman, 
scholar and propagandist, Phila., Univ. of Penna. Press, 
1952. Research was aided by a grant from the American 
Philosophical Society. 
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peaceful means alone, astonish us today. And if 
Las Casas were able to see the tremendous influ- 
ence his writings have exerted in the world during 
the last four hundred years, he would probably 
be as surprised as was Bernal Diaz del Castillo 
standing on the hill overlooking Mexico City with 
Cortez and his handful of conquistadores. 

The four-hundredth anniversary of the printing 
in Seville of the first books by Las Casas affords 
us an opportunity to consider anew the historic 
influence and contemporary significance of this 
hotly disputed figure in the history of that great 
procession of events which  sixteenth-century 
Spaniards considered the most wondrous since 
the coming of Christ—the discovery, conquest, 
and colonization of America. His contemporaries 
considered Las Casas variously to be a saintly 
leader, a dangerous fanatic, or a sincere fool. 
Even today his memory is kept green by active 
disputation; arguments over his reliability have 
broadened out until the reputation of this one man 
has become inextricably bound up with judgments 
on the Spanish colonial régime as a whole. 

Unfavorable judgments are still being made, at 
least in English-speaking lands, on what Spaniards 
called “the great enterprise of the Indies.” Did 
not the late Judge Alan Goldsborough, in sentenc- 
ing the Puerto Rican Oscar Collazo to death for 
his share in the attempt on the life of President 
Truman, indulge in gratuitous references to the 
iniquities of the Spanish colonial system? And 
when the New York Times on May 14, 1951, edi- 
torialized on the four-hundredth anniversary of 
the University of San Marcos in Lima, Peru, did 
it not consider the establishment of such a famous 
educational institution a “spark of civilization in 
the horrors of Spanish treachery, greed, and 
oppression” ? 

Las Casas was largely responsible for creating 
this dark picture of Spanish action in America, 
yet his life is not particularly well known. We do 
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not know where he is buried and the total amount 
of information on the man Las Casas is pitifully 
small. No contemporary wrote down a descrip- 
tion of his physical appearance and no painter 
recorded it. Las Casas apparently felt no urge 
to write an autobiography and we have to depend 
largely upon his historical and polemical writings, 
which are magnificently full of his public contro- 
versies, to provide the basis for our knowledge 
today about his place in history. 

We know that he was born in Seville in 1474, 
and may have studied at the University of Sala- 
manca before going to the New World in 1502, 
where his father and uncle had gone before him. 
He became a priest, but this did not prevent him 
from participating in the conquest of Cuba and re 
ceiving Indians and land as a reward. In 1514 he 
experienced a radical change of heart, came to feel 
that the Indians had been unjustly treated by his 
countrymen, and determined to dedicate the re- 
mainder of his days to their defense. 

He became the renowned champion of the In- 
dians, and for half a century was one of the domi- 
nating figures of the most exciting and glorious 
age Spain has ever known. In the years between 
his great awakening in 1514 in Cuba and his death 
at Madrid in 1566 at the age of ninety-two, he 
was successively reformer at the court in Spain, 
unsuccessful colonizer in’ Venezuela, obstructor of 
wars he considered unjust in Nicaragua, fighter 
on behalf of justice for the Indians in bitter de- 


bates among the ecclesiastics in Mexico, promoter 
of the plan to conquer and Christianize, by peace- 
ful means alone, the Indians in Guatemala, suc 
cessful agitator before the Spanish court on behalf 
of many laws to protect the American natives, and 


Bishop of Chiapa in southern Mexico. After his 
final return to Spain in 1547 at the age of seventy 
three, he served as attorney-at-large for the In 
dians during the last two decades of his life, dur- 
ing which he also produced and published some of 
his most important works. 

Of those writings of Las Casas published in his 
own lifetime, the tract that most immediately in- 
flamed the minds of Spaniards was the Very Brief 
Account of the Destruction of the Indies. This 
unbridled denunciation of Spanish cruelty and 
oppression toward the Indians, full of horrifying 
statistics on the number of Indians killed and 
other harsh accusations, was printed in 1552 in 
Seville. The bellowing noises Las Casas made 
as he conducted his furious assaults on many of 
the greatest leaders of the conquest did not pre- 
dispose men, either then or later, to appreciate 
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or to look closely into the footnote citations or 
learned arguments that he developed in eight other 
treatises and printed at about the same time and 
the same place. Many translations of the Very 
Brief Account were brought out in English, Dutch, 
French, German, Italian, and Latin and power- 
fully influenced the world to believe that Spaniards 
are inherently cruel, as evidenced by their treat- 
ment of the American Indians. The famous De 
sry drawings used to illustrate many of these 
translations, depicting gleeful Spaniards hunting 
Indians with mastiffs and butchering even women 
and children in many unpleasant ways, spread 
far and wide the charges of Las Casas, even to 
those who could not read. His writings, and the 
political use made of them by several countries, 
ushered in the modern age of propaganda. 

Englishmen above all used Las Casas transla 
tions assiduously in their political disputes with 
Spain, and the legend of Spanish cruelty was car 
ried to the English colonies in North America. 
Even before the Pilgrims left Holland the grue 
some pictures which illustrated the Dutch edi 
tions of Las Casas, according to William Bradford 
in his famous History oj Plimmoth Plantation, 
served to “deter the Leyden congregation from 
adventuring within the reach of so cruel and mur- 
derous fanatics.” Such Puritan leaders as Cotton 
Mather had familiarized themselves with the story 
of Spanish enormities as delineated by Las Casas 
in the many editions brought out in England when 
ever patriotism or political objectives required that 
the specter of a cruel and tyrannical Spain be 
evoked. John Phillips, the translator of the 1656 
edition, seems to have had more imagination than 
his predecessors, for he entitled it The Tears of 
the Indians: Being an Historical and true Account 
of the Cruel Massacres and Slaughters of above 
Twenty Millions of innocent People Written 
in Spanish by Casaus, an Eyewitness of those 
things. 

The words of the translator of the 1699 version 
reflected well the aims of those who brought Las 
Casas to the attention of the English-speaking 
world. In the preface the translator says: 


This Bishop writes with such an Air of Honesty, 
Sincerity, and Charity, as would very well have be 
come one of a better Religion than that in which he 
had the unhappiness to be educated. It may well 
surprise the Reader to hear a Spanish Prelat declaim 
so loudly against Persecution, and plead so freely for 
Liberty of Conscience in a Country subjugated to the 
Inquisition. To hear him in his dispute against 
Doctor Sepulveda, deny all methods of violence for 
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the propagation of the Truth, as more sutable 
[sic] to the Maxims of Mahometism than the Prin- 
ciples of Christianity: to hear him assert the Natural 
Right of all Mankind to Liberty and Property, and 
inveigh against all Usurpation and Tyranny in the 
smartest Terms, is enough to move any one’s Wonder, 
and Pity too. 


The last English translation, or rather publica- 
tion based upon Las Casas, since the translators 
were no more faithful to the original text than 
are some of our propagandists today, appeared in 
New York in 1898. It was. designed to incite 
Americans against the Spaniards in Cuba and was 
entitled An Historical and True Account of the 
Cruel Massacre and Slaughter of 20,000,000 Peo- 
ple in the West Indies by the Spaniards. This 
last known version in English had one subtle 
propaganda twist which no previous editor had 
thought of. Although a number of the famous 
horrible illustrations were reproduced, one page 
in the book was left blank because, explained the 
editor, the illustration originally planned to go 
there was simply too frightful to include. As the 
historian Albert Bushnell Hart pointed out, “The 
belief that the Spaniards were inherently cruel to 
all the natives and harsh to their own people had 
great effect in bringing on the Spanish-American 
war and the annexation of the Philippines.” 

The most notable effect of the Las Casas treat- 
ises of 1552 and their many translations was felt 
in Spain itself. Up until about 1700 many Span- 
iards considered him one of their national glories 
who may have made mistakes but was still a great 
man. After 1700 the tenderness of Spain to for- 
eign criticism became more noticeable and some 
Spaniards found it impossible to bring themselves 
to believe that a Spanish Dominican, and a bishop 
at that, could have written such terrible accusa- 
tions against his own people. The veritable rash 
of reprints of the Very Brief Account of the De- 
struction of the Indies that broke out during the 
tumultuous period of the wars for Spanish- 
American independence between 1810 and 1830 
turned Spaniards even more against Las Casas. 
Editions—all in Spanish—appeared in London, 
Bogota, Puebla, Philadelphia, Paris, Guadalajara, 


and Mexico City. It is a tremendous irony of 


history that the writings of this single sixteenth- 
century Spaniard, addressing his own people in 
an effort to shock them into turning aside from 
their ungodliness, came to be published in so many 
lands and so many languages that they served to 
crystallize for centuries hostility against Spain. 
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A further irony is that this Christian man of peace 
who emphasized the love of God and insisted on 
kindness toward the Indians aroused in Spaniards 
so much animosity and bitterness. Las Casas ex- 
alted all the peaceful virtues in his writings, but 
his whole life was an attack—a fierce and uncom- 
promising attack—on whatever he conceived to be 
bad for the Indians. 

Not only did his exaggerations deform the real- 
ity of Spanish action in America; they also fixed 
in many Spaniards’ minds a false, or at least in- 
complete, concept of Las Casas and blinded them 
to his virtues. The praise, sometimes excessive, 
that has been bestowed upon him by his Domini- 
can brothers and others who have termed him “a 
true servant of God” has been withheld by many, 
and in recent years he has even been called a pre- 
Marxist who preached the class struggle. His 
sanity has been questioned, and once his work was 
described as “the wretched and frenzied piety of 
the anarchical Father Las Casas.” A Spanish 
bibliographer, in assessing opinion on Las Casas 
today, considers his writings “dangerously elo- 
quent,” while a Mexican scholar describes him as 
“an admirable devil-possessed person, whose egali- 
tarian concept of humanity was dangerously 
modern.” 

Other voices have been raised in Spain, in 
America, and elsewhere to defend and to explain 
Las Casas. The popularity of Las Casas is un- 
mistakable in some parts of Spanish America. 
Guatemala recently struck off a special postage 
stamp in his honor and used his likeness on its 
one-centavo coins; statues of him have _ been 
erected in Mexico in years past. Some taxi- 
drivers in Mexico City know about Las Casas, 
and an interesting essay could be written on the 
popularity of Las Casas in Spanish America. The 
anonymous writer who urged that a statue of Las 
Casas be placed at some strategic spot in the New 
World, such as the Isthmus of Panama, exempli- 
fied the wide-spread devotion to him in Spanish 
America. And the bitterness which still exists in 
America against the Spanish conquistadores may 
be gauged by the fact that Mexican public opinion 
has never permitted a statue to Cortez in the land 
he conquered for Spain. 

The tumult and the shouting that accompanied 
Las Casas throughout his life have lasted until 
today. Historical perspective was long ago lost, 
and a set of clichés substituted. Few Spaniards 
or non-Spaniards bothered to learn more about 
Las Casas than that he exaggerated the number 
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of Indians killed. Just as in the case of our own 
William Lloyd Garrison, men have hesitated be- 
tween the views that he was a high-minded idealist 
of heroic accomplishments and that he was an im- 
practical fanatic who accomplished some few good 
works in a most disagreeable way. The great 
and well-nigh insuperable problem faced by every 
student of Las Casas, then, is how to prevent the 
heat he generates from scorching the judgment of 
those who study his life. It is not difficult to un 
derstand why four centuries of misunderstanding 
have resulted. 

During the last fifty years, however, scholars 
have been increasingly pointing out that Las Casas 
was much more than a propagandist. He was 
also a historian, whose History of the Indies re- 
mains one of the basic documents of the discovery 
and early conquest of America. He has come to 
be recognized as a political theorist of importance, 
and as one of the first anthropologists of America. 
Likewise his contributions in the fields of geog- 
raphy, philosophy, and theology are being studied 
today. Although sixteenth-century Spain was a 
land of eminent scholars and bold thinkers, few of 
his contemporaries were more independent in their 
judgments, more learned in upholding their opin- 
ions, or more universal in their range of interests 
than Las Casas. 

Today, as the world gropes to find some honest 


basis for an enduring peace among peoples of di- 
verse cultures, it is not the multiplicity of his intel- 
lectual interests nor the single-minded devotion of 
this friar to the Indians which excites our respect 
and sympathy as much as his attitude toward non- 


Spaniards and non-Christians. For Las Casas 
rejected the popular view that the Indians dis- 
covered in Spain’s onward rush through the lands 
of the New World were beasts, nor did he sub 
scribe to the theory that they were slaves by na 
ture, according to the Aristotelian view, or child 
like creatures with such limited understanding that 
they were to be treated as perpetual minors. Las 
Casas, on the contrary, insisted that the civiliza 
tion of the strange beings brought to the notice 
of the world by the discovery of America not only 
deserved study but also respect. He advanced 
the idea that Indians of the New World compared 
very favorably with the peoples of ancient times 
and maintained that the Maya temples in Yucatan 
were not less worthy of admiration than the pyra 
mids in Egypt, thus anticipating the conclusions 
of twentieth-century archaeologists. Most start- 
ling of all his views, at least to the proud Span- 
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iards of his day who dominated the European 
world, was the statement that in some respects 
Indians were superior to Spaniards. 

Other Spaniards at the time of the conquest 
held that all these new peoples were an inferior 
type of humanity which should be submitied to 
the rule of Spaniards. One of the greatest jurists 
and thinkers of the time, Juan Ginés de Septlveda, 
felt no hesitation in pronouncing Indians to be not 
quite men, above monkeys to be sure, but un- 
worthy of being considered in the same class with 
Spaniards. 

Las Casas pitted all of his enormous vitality, 
wide learning, and skill in debate against these 
views. He passionately urged that the Indians, 
though different from Spaniards in color, customs, 
and religion, were human beings capable of becom 
ing Christians, with the right to enjoy their prop 
erty, political liberty, and human dignity, and that 
they should be incorporated into the Spanish and 
Christian civilization rather than enslaved or de- 
stroyed. One more step was thus taken along 
the road of justice for all races in a world of many 
races. For though las Casas started out as a 
defender of Indians only, he came to oppose Negro 
slavery as well “for the same reasons,” and to 
work for “the liberty of all the people of the 
world.” 

He believed, with a profound conviction, that 
peoples everywhere might be civilized if only 
peaceful Christian methods were employed, and 
that 
matter how barbarous, fierce, or depraved its cus 
toms, which may not be attracted and converted 
to all political virtues, and to all the humanity of 
domestic, political and rational men.” 
wandering, half-naked savages of the 
Florida are rational who may be taught. 
They are merely in that rude state in which all 
other people existed before receiving instruction. 
We see here the first emphatic statement after the 
invention of printing of that “self-evident truth” 
proclaimed by the Declaration of Independence 
and immortalized by Abraham Lincoln in the 
Gettysburg Address “That all men are created 
equal.” 


“no nation exists today, or could exist, no 


Even the 
coast of 
men 


What greater fruit could the discovery of Amer- 
ica and of her many diverse peoples have borne 
than the conclusion of Las Casas: “All the people 
of the world are men”? To me it is clear that 
this belief of Las Casas, or hypothesis if you will, 


will survive the 


centuries and will come to be 
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recognized as one of Spain’s greatest contribu- 
tions to the world. 

Herein lies the present-day and, indeed, the 
enduring significance of this friar for modern 
men. Do not the principles he advocated for the 


relations between peoples of the New World have 
a more universal application ; indeed, does he not 
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have a special and urgent meaning for the whole 
world today? May we not more properly de- 
scribe him, as did Manuel José Quintana over a 
century ago, as “an honor not only to Spain, but 
to America and to the whole world”? The Chil- 
ean Nobel poet, Gabriela Mistral, expresses it 
simply: “Las Casas is an honor to mankind.” 
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On June 1, 1803, the Federal Street Society in 
a “pale, spiritual 
ooking young man’? whose voice trembled as he 
pronounced the simple benediction. To at least 
one onlooker it appeared that he had not long to 
live. Time would disprove that foreboding, how- 
ever, for William Ellery Channing was beginning 
a pastorate which would continue for almost forty 
years. 


Boston installed a new pastor 
l 


His theological studies at Harvard just com- 
pleted, the young minister had received two offers 
of settlement from Boston churches—Federal 
Street and Brattle Street. Brattle Street was the 
larger and more prosperous society but Channing 
had preferred the Federal Street call. It was a 
small congregation, better suited, he felt, to his 
poor state of health. Besides, the weakness of the 
Society appealed to him, presenting as it did a 
peculiar opportunity for service. For the next 
twelve years the Federal Street parish was to be 
his whole world. Here Channing carried on his 
varied pastoral duties, first in the old wooden 
building which had housed the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention, then in the fine brick 
building, erected in 1809 as a fitting tribute to the 
spreading fame of the pastor. Here he delivered 
the sermons which established him among Bos 
ton’s most popular preachers. These years, too, 
saw the genesis of his spiritual and social gospel 
preparatory to the broader field of activity which 
was to begin for him in 1815. 

Channing’s preparation had been similar to that 
of most candidates for the New England ministry. 
He had grown up in a devout household, was nur- 
tured from early childhood on the Westminster 
Catechism and Holy Writ. Attending Harvard 
College, he had attained some distinction in a class 
which included Joseph Story, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and such 
ornaments of the Massachusetts clergy as William 
Emerson and Joseph Tuckerman. 

* The research for this article was carried on with the 
assistance of a grant from the Penrose of the 
American Philosophical Society. 
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After his graduation from Harvard, Channing 
spent almost two years as a tutor in the family of 
a Virginia planter. This sojourn in Richmond 
and vicinity was a fruitful period. It gave him a 
taste of the national horizon beyond that of the 
Newport, New London, Cambridge triangle which 
had hitherto constituted his world. It furnished 
his first direct contact with slavery and so pre 
pared the way for his later anti-slavery activity. 
It provided the opportunity to broaden his intellec- 
tual experience through his readings in the Eng- 
lish and French radicals as well as in general his- 
tory and literature. It afforded the leisure and 
seclusion necessary for contemplative study and 
so fostered the distinctively personal quality of his 
later religious system. It introduced a leaven of 
Jeffersonian liberalism to humanize and mellow 
the staunch Federalism to which he had been bred. 
Finally, it contributed to the gradual unfolding of 
his social consciousness. 

Channing’s letters from Virginia to his friends 
and relatives up North contain numerous refer- 
ences to his readings in such Europeans as Rous- 
seau, Godwin, Mrs. Wolstonecraft. Rousseau, he 
described as the only French author “who knows 
the way to the heart.” That Mrs. Wolstone- 
craft's “principles” respecting marriage would 
prove fatal to society, he admitted, but on other 
subjects he found her sentiments * 
and sublime.” 


‘noble, generous, 
In fact he regarded her as the 
greatest woman of the age. It was, of course, a 
“melancholy reflection” that the members of this 
group were all deists. To William S. Shaw, the 
recipient of many of his confidences at this period, 
Channing expressed his regret at their repudiation 
of Christian principles : 


Blest with the powers of intellectual fancy, they 
have not been able to discern the traces of a God in 
his holy Scriptures, and have trodden under foot 
the only treasure which deserved pursuit. The pride 
of human nature has been the source of their error. 
They could not “become as little children.” They 
could not bear the yoke of Christ, imbibe the meek 
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& humble spirit of his religion, and rely upon his 
merits for pardon & acceptance with God.! 


If these writers did not substantially alter his 
religious beliefs, they doubtless stimulated the 
speculations on the means to a happier society with 
which he was regaling his friends. ‘*Avarice,” he 
described, as the “great bar” to social betterment. 
However, he could not believe that man was in- 
nately selfish or evil. 
that 


Rather he was convinced 
“virtue and benevolence are natural to man, 
impressed on the heart by God himself,” ob- 
scured only by false notions. The solution? Per- 
haps Education, which would implant “benevo- 
lence and thirst for knowledge” in the minds of 
the young. “Let us unite our exertions in the 
cause of virtue and science,” he urged his friends: 


We will beat down with the irresistible engines 
of truth those strong ramparts consolidated by time, 
within which avarice, ignorance, and selfishness have 
entrenched themselves. We will plant the standards 
of virtue and science in the ruins, and lay the founda- 
tions of a fair fabric of human happiness to endure 
as long as time, and to acquire new grace and lustre 
with the lapse of ages.” 


No, he was not crazy, he assured friend Shaw, 
just filled with “an ardent desire to serve man- 
kind.” But in the opinion of his friends in New 
England all this reading and theorizing about Man 
and Society were breeding strange notions. He 
even began to speculate on the merits of common 
property, thought something of joining a commu- 
nity pledged to the principle of communal owner- 
ship. His friends joked about his “great scheme” 
and warned that his sentiments had become “too 
extravagant.” *® His Grandfather Ellery was dis- 
turbed too. This maternal grandfather, William 
Ellery, Revolutionary patriot, signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, was Channing’s most valued 


counselor for many years. The correspondence 


between the two is among the most revealing in 


the Channing manuscripts. On this occasion Mr. 
Ellery felt impelled to remind his grandson of the 
“Profession” he had chosen and to exhort him to 
“pursue those studies and exercises which elevate 
and ennoble the mind, and may the Lord give you 
understanding in all things!’ As to the authors 


whom the younger man had been quoting: God- 


1 Quoted in Channing, William H., The life of William 
Ellery Channing, 57, Boston, 1886. Hereafter cited as 
Life. 

2 Ibid., 66. 

, I bid.., 67. 
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win’s political justice was “after the manner of the 
French Philosophers.” He continued : 


I despise french philosophists. Their system goes 
to the destruction of all government and all morality 

-[ wish the poorer sort of the Godwinites & Jaco- 
bites would push home upon their rich leaders in the 
doctrines of perfectibility & equalization the necessity 
of a community of Goods, in order to a consistency 
of conduct with principle. This would make a di 
vision among them; for I believe I may confidantly 
say that there is not a rich man of those principles 
who would share his property with the poor of the 
pretended Fraternity. He might perhaps say be ye 
warmed, be ye clothed; but not a cent unless for the 
purpose of elections, or to carry some other favorite 
point.—The principles referred to are deistical, and 
while men are absorbed in luxury, and entertain such 
high notions of human nature in general, and of 
themselves in particular, they will not listen with 
attention to the self-denying doctrines of the Gospel, 
submit to that subordination which is essential to 
order and happiness and will oppose themselves ever 
to the government of Jehovah.* 


And he cautioned: “To stand firm in the midst 
of such characters requires a great deal of reli- 
gious fortitude, but I trust persecution is not nec- 
essary to preserve your integrity or enkindle your 
zeal.” So the grandfather mentor sought to re- 
strain the enthusiasm of the youthful idealist. 

Channing felt the lack of a kindred spirit close 
at hand with whom he could discuss all this. He 
was lonely in spite of the house full of guests 
and the cordiality of the Randolphs. “I want a 
friend,” he wrote to Shaw, “but I can nowhere 
find one.” His social feelings were “as strong as 
ever” but he could not “often gratify them.” He 
was “sick of the unmeaning conversation of fash- 
ionable circles.” Society, to him, meant the “com- 
munion of souls.” ° Thus lacking congenial asso- 
ciates and deprived of a satisfactory religious affili- 
ation, Channing perforce took refuge in his own 
inner resources. Out of the solitary struggle 
there began to emerge the fundamentals of the 
“Channing system.” 

More and more he came to devote the long 
evenings in his study to religion. The Virginia 

‘William Ellery to W. E. Channing, April 13, 1799; 
Channing Papers. Mrs. Katharine Stetson Chamberlain, 
the present owner of this collection, has generously placed 
it at my disposal. My obligation is especially great to 
Mr. Henry M. Channing who arranged this for me and 
has, in addition, given me the benefit of his knowledge 
of family history and access to his collection of Channing 
memorabilia. 

5 Quoted in Life, 72-73. 
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environment combined with the books he was read- 
ing to turn his thoughts to a more systematic in- 
quiry into the evidences of Christianity. “Chris- 
tianity is here breathing its last,’ he wrote to an- 
other trusted counselor, Uncle Henry Channing, 
pastor of the First Church of New London. The 
Bible “is wholly neglected” and infidelity “very 
general among the higher classes.” ° Bred as he 
was in a tradition of family devotion to the Bible, 
Channing sought an antidote for such influences 
in the critical study of the Scriptures. He de- 
scribed himself as learning from these investiga- 
tions to view everything “through the medium of 
the Scriptures, to judge of actions by the stand- 
ard of Scripture morality, and to estimate the im 
portance of present wants by their influence on 
the happiness of another state.” He was coming 
to discover for himself “what Christ taught, not 
what men have made him teach.” 
his “heart” was “affected’’ 
enlightened.” ? 

Satisfied that he had found the “uncorrupted 
doctrines” of Christianity, he began to speculate 
on the individual and social implications of the 
truths thus disclosed to him. He wrote to Shaw: 


In consequence, 
as his “mind was 


| once called myself a Christian. But till lately 
I knew not the meaning of the word. I entreat you, 
Shaw, not to absorb yourself so much in_ political 
pursuits as to lose sight of the most important of all 
your concerns. The distinguishing duties of our 
holy religion are humility, purity of heart, forgive- 
ness of our worst enemies, forebearance under the 
heaviest injuries, detachment from the pleasures and 
pursuits of this world, and supreme affection to Deity. 
As charity is among the first of Christian virtues, 
Christianity necessarily requires of us an active life. 
It requires us to mingle with our fellow-men, and 
exert ourselves in promoting human happiness. By 
“detachment from the world,” then, | 
monastic retirement. 
in the world. 


do not mean 
You cannot do too much good 


No one could be a Christian, Channing told his 
friend, “unless he believes that the end of this life 
is to prepare for heaven, and bends his affections, 
his hopes, and his thoughts to the all-important 
end.” It was important, then, to fee/ as well as 
to know. How obtain heaven? “By cultivating 
love to God and love to man.” Yes, “charity 
must govern us in all our conduct with mankind.” 
And Channing was beginning to believe that 
“Christian charity” differed from what he used to 


6 [bid., 73. 
WW. 2. Cc. 
8 [hid., 69. 
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call “Benevolence.” It was being, feeling, acting 
Christlike. He would have more to say about 
that, much more, in the years which stretched 
ahead. 

Channing concluded his Virginia sojourn in 
July, 1800. He was eager now to get on with his 
preparation for the ministry. Family obligations 
required his presence in Newport for a time, and 
jor the next year and a half he carried on his 
theological studies in private at home. Finally, 
late in 1801, the opportunity came to commence 
the study of divinity at Harvard. There was no 
organized divinity school then which meant that 
formal instruction in theological studies was lim- 
ited. ut there was opportunity to use the Har- 
vard Library, and divinity students had access to 
the advice and assistance of faculty members, some 
of whom were distinguished and learned divines. 

The course of study included some of Chan- 
ning’s old favorites from his undergraduate days 
especially Price, Hutcheson, and Ferguson. Of 
the first Channing was later to write: 


Price saved me from Locke's philosophy. He 
gave me the doctrine of ideas and during my life 
I have written the words Love, Right, etc. with a 
capital. That book [Price’s Dissertation] probably 
moulded my philosophy into the form it has always 
retained.® 


Hutcheson, he asserted, strengthened the con- 
cept of human dignity and the belief in the tend- 
ency of the human soul to moral perfection which 
Dr. Ezra Stiles, an early Newport advisor, had 
planted in his youthful mind. Ferguson’s Civil 
Society had stirred his interest in social progress. 

In addition he followed a course of reading very 
similar to that recommended to students for many 
years after the establishment of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School: Farmer on “Miracles,” Priestley’s 
“Letter to a Philosopher,” Locke’s “Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity,” Paley, Jonathan Edwards on 
the “Will.” *° Channing later professed high re- 
gard for Edwards’ intellectual powers and for his 
views on the spiritual relationship between God 
and man but he described himself as never much 
impressed by the Edwardean theology. Two 
other writers whose acquaintance he made at this 
time he mentioned appreciatively in after years— 
Bishop Joseph Butler, whose “sermons on Human 
Nature” he acknowledged as contributing the 
germs of some of his important ideas, and William 


" Tbid., 34. 
10 Chadwick, John W., William Ellery Channing, 60-61, 
Boston and N. Y., Houghton, Mifflin, 1903. 
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Law, whose mysticism and craving for spiritual 
perfection found a sympathetic response in Chan- 
ning’s own religious sentiments. 

As to the state of his religious views at this time, 
Channing later summarized them as inclining to- 
wards Calvinism but not in any sense Trinitarian. 
It is perhaps indicative that towards the end of 
his divinity course he joined the First Church of 
Christ in Cambridge as a “member in full commu- 
nion.” Its pastor, Dr. Abiel Holmes, the father 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes and grandfather of 
Justice Holmes, was affiliated with the moderate 
Calvinists. At this time he inclined to the Arian 
view of the Trinity. Years later, however, during 
the Unitarian controversy he would resist the 
Unitarian sympathies of his congregation and re- 
fuse pulpit exchange with his former parishioner, 
William Ellery Channing, by that time the recog- 
nized leader of American Unitarianism. 

At any rate, Channing’s orthodoxy was satis- 
factory to the ministers of the Cambridge Associ- 
ation from whom he sought approbation to preach. 
He received his license and preached his first 
sermon thereafter from the pulpit of the Medford 
Church on Sunday, October 24, 1802. The text 
of this first sermon and its theme is significant. 
“Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have 
give I thee.” His theme was Christian love and 
he told his congregation : 


Now all Christian morals may be reduced to one 
word, love. love. Christ is’ love. The 
gospel is an exhibition of love, and its end is to 
transform men into love. The blood of Christ was 
shed to make this plant of heaven flourish on earth. 

. Lil humor is the source of many of the miseries 
of life. All the tyrants and heroic murderers who 
ever lived have never produced in all their wars 
and ravages, as much wretchedness as the slow 
poison of fretfulness and the sudden bursts of anger 
in social intercourse. . . . Perhaps Christ, when on 
earth, won the hearts of publicans and sinners more 
by his gentle manners and offices of kindness, when 
he ate and drank with them, than by exhibiting his 
miracles. Men generally need sympathy more than 
silver and gold." 


God is 


When Channing took up his pastorate on that 
June day in 1803 Boston was rife with theological 


controversy. In part at least, it reached back 
to the age of Jonathan Edwards and the Great 
Awakening which had inaugurated a new period 
in the religious history of New England—a period 
marked by revivalism and by the intensification of 

11 Brooks, Charles T., 
Boston, 1880 


William Ellery Channing, 90, 
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theological contentions. One effect of the Great 
Awakening had been to divide the ranks of Ortho- 
dox Calvinism. Another effect had been to fur- 
ther the growth of the liberal party. This spirit 
of religious liberalism had roots in early New 
England Puritanism; currents of rationalism from 
abroad had done much to encourage it; the Great 
Awakening had strengthened it, for in combatting 
the “enthusiasts” the leaders of the “free and 
Catholic party” had become better acquainted. 
They had also been driven to a more systematic 
organization of their beliefs if not to formal 
separation. 

In general the liberals were insistent on the 
rights of private judgment in religion, upheld rea- 
son as the final court of appeal for religious doc- 
trine, questioned predestination, stressed the es- 
sential goodness of man, and professed confidence 
in the moral and spiritual potentialities of the 
human person. As a group they opposed sectari- 
anism and favored religious liberty and equality. 
Some few inclined to anti-Trinitarianism of the 
Arian variety though this was a subject less dis- 
cussed in America than in England at the time. 
However, by the end of the century English Uni- 
tarians like Dr. William Hazlitt and Joseph Priest- 
ley were having some influence especially upon 
Boston liberals, Jeremy Belknap, Channing’s pred- 
ecessor at Federal Street, was one of the clergy- 
inen who held Unitarian views. 

This was of course disturbing to the Calvinist 
ministers. They had cause for concern also in 
the impetus given by the Great Awakening and 
encouraged’ by the Revolutionary era to the Bap- 
tist and Methodist denominations. They were 
further dismayed by the inroads of Universalism 
with its doctrine of promiscuous salvation. After 
the turn of the century, political trends favored 
these more popular denominations and also the 
liberals with their emphasis upon the benevolence 
of God and the excellence of man. Finally, dis- 
turbing influences from Europe helped to encour 
age deistic, even atheistic, ideas among some New 
Englanders. 

Not surprising, then, that when Channing began 
his career at Federal Street he found a consider 
able variety of views represented among his cleri- 
cal brethren—Orthodox Calvinists, Moderate Cal 
vinists, Liberal Calvinists, Arminians, Socinians, 
Arians. There were signs, too, of a sharper cleav- 
age between the orthodox and liberal parties. The 
orthodox ministers were refusing to admit those 
of the liberal persuasion to fellowship, congrega- 
tions were dividing. By 1805 the liberals con- 
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quered Harvard with the appointment of Henry 
Ware as Hollis Professor of Divinity over the 
vehement opposition of the conservatives. This 
was of course a significant gain, for it meant con- 
trol of the center for theological studies. There- 


after the warfare between the two groups went 
on with increasing vigor. 


These were the years when Channing was bring- 
ing his religious system to fruition. Not that he 
would use the word “system” nor did he care for 
the personal pronoun. He preferred to think of 
a quest for the “great truths” of Christianity which 
he regarded as the common possession of all men 
and all creeds, revealed in the New Testament and 
discernible through the use of the reason, the intu- 
ition, and the conscience of the individual. Much 
of his preparation was already done—at Rich- 
mond, at Newport, and during the period of for- 
mal theological study at Harvard. Once installed 
at Federal Street he continued the earnest efforts 
to apply the test of reason to traditional doctrines, 
the critical appraisal of theological commentaries, 
and, above all, the devoted search of the Scriptures. 
Soon he was turning to his favorite confidant, 
Grandfather Ellery, and begging him to write “on 
the subject of divinity,” to engage in a discussion 
of “what constitutes a doctrine essential, what is 
implied in the idea of essential doctrine.” ?* Mr. 
Ellery took up the request with customary en- 
thusiasm, the more so perhaps because it was evi- 
dent to him that his grandson was coming to doubt 
the validity of some of the orthodox tenets. He 
warned : 


The gentlemen of your Standard seem to be in 
quisitive about essential points principally . . . to 
lessen the number of objects of faith, in order that 
their religious course may not be disturbed by a 
multiplicity of views. They seem to wish to simplify 
the Gospel and to throw out everything that is not 
plain and unequivocal. In short to make a religious 
system of their own. Dr. Price—undertook from 
his accommodating temper to frame a plan of Divinity 
which should suit Calvinists, Arminians, Socinians, 
Arians and 1 do not how many other 
sects; but after all it was Price’s and not Christ's 
Divinity—Accommodating systems may do for Poli- 
ticians; but not I should think for Christians." 


remember 


And again: 


I found by your letter of May that I had not alto 
gether mistaken your standard of Divinity. It ap 


12W. E. C. to William Ellery, February 16, 1806; 
Channing Papers. 
18 William Ellery to W. E. C 


, undated but probably 
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peared to me to deal too much in generals, and not 
to exhibit what I held to be fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity; but on the contrary to indulge a 
variety of sentiments without bringing them to the 
test of Scriptures to try their values." 


Grandfather Ellery was right. Channing’s quest 
was carrying him into the liberal camp as he came 
to question the traditional doctrines of predestina- 
tion, the depravity of man, the atonement of Christ, 
the process of regeneration. In sermons, in his 
Journals and correspondence, he -was stressing 
more and more the Fatherhood of God, His in- 
finite goodness, benevolence, mercy. “Of all the 
interesting doctrines and relations in which the 
Scriptures, especially the books of the New Testa- 
ment, exhibit the Supreme Being, that of Father,” 
he wrote, “is the most common, prominent and 
striking.” 7° The “best and most effectual means 
for exciting and cherishing the love of God” as a 
father came from the Scriptures but man was pro- 
vided with other means for knowing and loving 
God. Was not each individual possessed of natu- 
ral capacities for “attaining just ideas of God” and 
also a “sensibility to what is great and good?” * 

The Christian enjoyed, he asserted, “a great 
advantage in the contemplation of nature.” 


He beholds unity in the midst of variety. He 
looks round on the changing scenery, and in every 
leaf of the forest, every blade of grass, every hill, 
every valley, and every cloud of heaven, he discovers 
the traces of Divine benevolence. Creation is but a 
tield spread before him for an infinitely varied display 
of love. This is the harmonizing principle which 
reduces to unity and simplicity the vast diversity of 
nature,—this is the perfection of the universe. It 
clothes in moral glory every object we contemplate."' 


Not that faith came to man as a sudden act of 
‘supernatural infusion.” To Channing it seemed 
that God gave faith “by revealing the truth which 
is to be believed, by accompanying the truths with 
sufficient evidence to produce belief, and by afford 
ing all necessary aid to every mind which desires 
to discover and obey his will.” '* The process of 
producing a Christian character was consequently 
“gradual, progressive.” The Scriptures, he be- 
lieved, were “very far from speaking of regenera- 
tion and conversion” as instantaneous. “On the 


'4 William Ellery to W. FE. C., June 10, 1806; Channing 
Papers. 

15 Life, 143. 

16 Tbid., 154. 

17 [bid., 143. 

18 Channing, W. E., Remarks on Miss More's essay on 
St. Paul, Christan Disciple, 239, August 1815. 
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contrary” both were “spoken of as if they were 
taking place throughout life.” '” 

This belief contributed to Channing’s distrust of 
excessive “enthusiasm.” True, his uncle, Henry 
Channing, was a firm believer in the salutary effect 
of a spiritual refreshening now and then. It hap- 
pened that New London experienced a revival 
while William was visiting his uncle during his 
youth. Owing to the pastor’s sympathetic inter- 
est, Henry Channing’s parish shared the “excite- 
ment to a moderate degree.” This experience 
had helped the nephew to appreciate the value to 
religion of the emotions as well as of the intellect. 
But, mindful of what he described as the “vague 
and inconsistent views” often aroused by revival- 
ists, he would temper the emotions with reason, 
discrimination and judgment. From his observa- 
tions during these early years of his pastorate, it 
is clear that Channing had come to a position akin 
to that expressed by Ronald Knox in his recent 
book, Enthusiasm, where he says, “In itself en- 
thusiasm (in the technical sense) is not a wrong 
tendency but a false emphasis.” *° And at its best 
it is indispensable since “men will not live with- 
out vision.” 

Christianity, he came to define, “as a temper 
and a spirit, rather than a doctrine.” It was the 
life of God in the soul of man. It consisted of 
“practical truths designed to enlarge the heart, to 
exalt the character, to make us partakers of a di- 
vine nature.” *" For “acceptance with God” that 
is for fulfillment of this message it was the “state 
of the heart & affections,” the “temper of the 
heart” which counted. “Sentiments” or beliefs 
were indeed “no further important than they in- 
volve, imply & cherish a state of heart.” *? This 
was one point on which Channing and his grand- 
father could arrive at some agreement. In an- 
swer to one of William Ellery’s lengthy theological 
discussions the younger man wrote: 


I conclude from your last letter that we both agree 
in thinking that the great effect proposed by God 
in the Revelation he has made, is the sanctification of 
the hearts of mankind, that a certain state of heart 
is the end for which God exhibits certain objects 


to our view. You justly observe that this sentiment 
is no ground for indifference to truth, because the 


system contained in the Scriptures must have a 


19 J ife, 146. 

20 Knox, Ronald, Enthusiasm, 590-591, N. Y., Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1950. 
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greater purifying tendency than any other; but while 
we acknowledge this & acknowledge the solemn 
obligation which it imposes to search the Scriptures 
with impartiality & zeal, are we authorized to say that 
he who in any degree departs from the system of 
Scripture must be a stranger to their purifying in 
fluence? Can we say how much of the Scriptures 
must be received to constitute a man a subject of the 
promises of Xt... . It is certain that to love God, 
some just ideas of him must be formed. But how 
little after all do we know, & may not some mistake 
with respect to some moral attributes of God con 
sist with such a spirit as he promised to bless? 


These were ideas which tended to strengthen 
Channing’s constitutional dislike of controversy 
and his willingness to respect opinions contrary 
to his own. 
grandfather : 


In this connection he wrote to his 


Now can we say of the common errors which pre- 
vail in the Christian world, that they cannot coexist 
with a penitent, a pious, a benevolent spirit? Unless 
we can prove a clear repugnance between certain 
sentiments, & the spirit of the Gospel, such a repug- 
nance as forces us to conclude that he who holds the 
sentiments cannot possess the spirit, are we author- 
ized to declare the sentiments damnable. An es 
sential doctrine seems to be one which is necessary 
to the existence of Xan love, or is necessarily implied 
in the temper. I cannot therefore charge a man 
with damnable heresy, unless I see that his sentiments 
prove an opposite temper, or at least exclude the 
exercises of Christian love.*! 


Another correspondent he urged “not to force” 
the mind “into the belief of any principles which 
human guides enforce.” * And he warned, “if 
you give up the independence & sincerity of your 
mind to aspersion & denunciation, you know not 
where you may be carried.” 

On the subject of the atonement and the nature 
of Christ, Channing had little to say as yet. True, 
he deemed it a “false conception” to think, as 
many did, that “forgiveness and future happiness” 
were a purchase by the Saviour from God. Rather, 
he was convinced that “pardon and life” were 
“free gifts” from a God “moved with compassion” 
toward mankind. He expressed the view, too, 
that “controversies relating to the precise dignity” 
of Christ’s person had “drawn attention’ away 
from the “most delightful part of the Christian 


’ E. C. to William Ellery, May, 1807; Channing 
Papers. 
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system—the life which Jesus led, the character 
which he expressed.” This was what Channing 
preferred to discuss and preach—the “high char- 
acter” of Christ, His mission as teacher, example, 
messenger from the Father.*° 

Gradually he was becoming more outspoken in 
his repudiation of orthodox Calvinism. In a let- 
ter to Eloise Payne, a close friend of the Newport 
days and one of those for whom Channing served 
as confidant and mentor, he warned of the ‘“‘mourn- 
ful effects” of Calvinism: 


I know that Calvinism is embraced by many ex 
cellent people—but I know that on some minds it has 
most mournful effects—that it spreads over them 
an impenetrable gloom—that it generates a spirit of 
bondage & fear—that it chills the best affections 
that it represses virtuous effort—that it sometimes 
shakes the throne of reason—On susceptible minds 
the influence of this system is always to be dreaded. 
If it be fully believed, I think there is ground for a 
despondence bordering on insanity. If 1 & my be 
loved friends & my whole race have come from the 
hands of our creator wholly depraved, irresistibly 
propense to all evil & averse to all good; if only a 
portion of us are chosen to escape from this miserable 
state; & if the rest of us are to be consigned by the 
being, who gave us our depraved & wretched nature, 
to endless torments in inextinguishable flames, then 
I do think that we have nothing to do but to mourn 
in anguish of heart—Mere existence is a curse 
& the creator is—Oh my merciful father, I cannot 
speak of thee in the language which this system 
would suggest—No, thou hast been too kind to me 
—to deserve this reproach from my lips—Thou hast 
created me to be happy; thou callest me to virtue & 
piety, because in thee consists my felicity; & thou 
wilt demand nothing from me but what thou givest 
me ability to perform! 77 


To strengthen his argument he urged Miss 
Payne to read Worcester’s Bible News and Locke 
on the “Reasonableness of Christianity.” He con- 
cluded : “My good friend, if I know myself, I have 
no proselytizing zeal about me—TI wish to aid you 
in recovering the freedom & independence of your 
tind, that you may think with calmness, delibera- 
tion.” This was the crux of his case against Cal- 
Sut he would not “censure” 
supported its tenets. 
his friends. 


vinism. those who 


Many of them were indeed 


Though Channing was obviously becoming in- 
creasingly sympathetic to the liberal position, it 


26 Life, 161-166; W. E. C. to Noah Worcester, January 
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was only slowly and with considerable reluctance 
that he was drawn to active participation in the 
theological controversy. Thus in May, 1809, he 
wrote to his grandfather: 


My life is very tranquil. 


I will not mingle with 
the contentions of 


the world. Angry politicians & 
theologians are raging around me but I try not to 
hear, & if this is impossible, I avail myself of my 
defect of memory & forget the clamor. Certainly life 
is too short, its duties too numerous & weighty, to 
leave us much time to waste in altercation.** 


By 1813 he was becoming alarmed at the vigor 
of the orthodox offensive. So he joined with Jo- 
seph Tuckerman, Samuel Thatcher and others in 
sponsoring the publication of the Christian Dis- 
ciple to serve as a mouthpiece for the liberals. He 
was among those who underwrote it for the first 
year and who solicited support from “those gentle- 
men whose circumstances” would permit them to 
subscribe for a “larger number of copies than 
one. To Channing, too, fell the task of invit- 
ing the Reverend Noah Worcester to serve as the 
editor. Worcester’s service to “the cause of truth 
and free inquiry” had peculiarly fitted him for the 
office, Channing wrote, and he could expect “aid 
from gentlemen in this town and _ vicinity.” °° 


Not that the sponsors were “precisely agreed” on 


all points—the “person or dignity of Christ” for 


Nor did they wish the periodical to be 
“devoted to any particular view on that subject.” 
Their chief aim, Channing went on to say, would be 


example. 


to exhibit those relations and offices of Christ which 
Christians generally acknowledge, and to promote 
a spirit of forebearance and charity among those who 
differ in relation to this and other difficult subjects 
\s to the peculiarities of Calvinism, we are opposed 
to them, without censuring those who embrace those 
sentiments. We are opposed to that system pa 
ticularly, inasmuch as it prostrates the independence 
of the mind, teaches men that they are naturally in- 
capable of discerning religious truths, generates a 
timid, superstitious dependence on those who profess 
to have been brought from darkness into light, and 
so commonly infuses into its professors a censorious 
and uncharitable spirit. 

28 W. E. C. to William Ellery, May 15, 1809; Channing 
Papers. 
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“Our great desire,’ Channing concluded, “is to 
direct men to the word of God, and to awaken in 
those Christians who receive this as their only 
standard a more devout, serious, earnest, and af- 
fectionate piety than they often discover.” 

This had been Channing’s own mission during 
the first decade of his ministry. It was what had 
so impressed his congregation in his early sermons 
and it had contributed in considerable measure to 
his mounting fame as a preacher. It had helped 
to win him over to the side of the “Catholic Chris- 
tians,” as the liberals liked to describe themselves. 
It was pushing him on now to a position of leader- 
ship among their spokesmen. 

Out of this quest for spiritual perfection there 
was emerging the outline of a social gospel as well. 
Back in the Richmond days Channing had begun 
to ponder means for the reconstruction of society 
through the application of Christian principles to 
daily life. His contact, during this same period, 
with the humanitarianism of the European spokes- 
men for the Enlightenment had stimulated his in- 
terest in social problems, but his Puritan heritage 
had fostered a religious emphasis in sharp con- 
trast to the secularism which permeated much of 
the Old World social theorizing. As he went 
about his pastoral duties he was impelled to think 
more of his own responsibility to his fellow men 
and beyond that of the duty of society to its mem- 


bers. It was a natural consequence of his conclu- 


sions on religious issues to see more clearly the 


social implications of Christianity. There was of 
course nothing new in these. They were rooted, 
in fact, in the very foundations of the Judaic- 
Christian heritage. The history of the western 
world records the persistent effort of men of good 
will to establish the Kingdom of God on earth 
through such instruments. But in Channing’s 
time the emphasis upon personal regeneration had 
combined with the belief in predestination and 
human depravity to obscure the social message of 
the Gospels. ‘Personal righteousness” rather than 
social vision was the concern of the time. 

Notes in Channing’s Journals indicate the direc- 
tion of his thought: 


Things to be done in Comfortable homes 
to let cheap for the poor. Innocent and improving 
amusements. Interesting works to be circulated 
among them. Associations mechanics for 
mutual support if reduced. Complete course of in 
struction for youth designed for active life. Dr. 
Lathrop’s plan of education. Justices’ salaries to be 
fixed; their fees; small debts; petty suits; oppression 
of the poor. drinking parties; a work on 


town. 


among 


Taverns; 
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ardent spirits should be written. Fire-clubs. 


prentice-boys at bad houses; etc.*! 


Ap- 


These were trying times for Boston’s working 
men and their families. Embargoes, European 
wars, and finally the War of 1812 had grave con- 
sequences for New England’s commerce. Sea- 
men, shipyard workers, artisans and mechanics in 
Boston faced unemployment and all the accom- 
panying hardships. Channing was meditating on 
ways of alleviating or eliminating such sufferings. 
In accord with his lifetime habit of jotting down 
points for future consideration, he wrote: 


Causes of poverty to be traced. 
enough directed. 
families. 
ments. 


Charity is not 
Intimate acquaintance with poor 

Employment found. 
Store-houses. 


Economical improve 
Provisions of wood in large 
quantities at cheap prices, and so with all necessaries 
of life, to be bought at cheap seasons, and sold in 
large quantities. Rumford boilers. 

Excite no feeling of dependence. Stimulate to 
exertion. Relief, such as to call out energy, and 
remove whatever disheartens and disables. 

tlow much capacity there is in the poorer classes 
of knowledge and affection! Why is it not de 
veloped? Is not the social order bad? Cannot all 
the capacities of all classes be called forth? 

Cannot men’s motives in pursuing wealth be puri 
fied? Cannot a strong conviction be established, 
that Christ’s precepts in the plain sense are the only 
rule for Christians? Cannot the power of fashion 
and opinion, except insofar as they may be sanctioned 
by Christianity be subverted ? °° 


He was sympathetic, too, to the needs of Bos 
ton’s growing number of free Negroes. First 
hand observation of slavery in Virginia had pre- 
pared him for this; Dr. Samuel Hopkins, another 
of the Newport counselors, had set an example of 
devoted service to the Negroes of Newport. Oi 
Boston’s responsibility for these distressed breth 
ren Channing had this to say: 


Africans. To enable them better to manage thi 
affairs of this life; to acquire support, property; to 
elevate their desire of pleasure above sense, to social 
enjoyments and improvement of mind. I wish them 
to be thinking persons, to act from thought hei 
modes of life would vary, if instruction was early 
given. Their present 
rooms, and thei 
intemperance, 
In learning they will find new pleasures, and 
be less tempted to irregularity. We must give them 
new tastes. What powers, how much mind, how 
much heart, what treasures are contained in them! 

81 Life, 131. 

2 Tbid., 131-132. 


A school may interest them. 
evils—dirt, bad aid, crowded 
poverty—originate in thoughtlessness, 
ete. 
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Shall all be lost! Awaken a their true 
dignity and true excellence, and so prevent vain at- 
tention to dress, ete. 
party 


sense ol 


Is it not possible to make a 
them in support of religion? May 
there not be a line of distinction drawn among them, 
and a sense of character awakened ? 


among 


Conditions were especially trying for the recent 
immigrants, most of whom were Irish Catholics. 
As Catholics they did not require Channing's spir- 
itual guidance but their unhappy lot aroused his 
concern. 


Immigrants. A society of advice. They are sub 
jects of speculation, exposed to unprincipled men 
They want direction, friends. Keep them out of the 
way of designing people. They depend on the wants 


ot landholders ete.** 


His relationship with the spiritual leader of 
these newcomers, Bishop Jean Lefebvre de Che- 
verus, affords a nice example of Christian fellow- 
ship at a time when, except among the liberal 
clergy, anti-Catholic feeling was strong in Boston. 
The two were neighbors for the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross was just around the corner from the 
Federal Street Church and dedicated only a few 
months after Channing’s installation. They co- 
operated in civic undertakings of common concern 
like the Mechanics Association, the Providence 
Institute for Savings, and the Athenaeum. Both 
were nominated, though not elected, as delegates 
to the Massachusetts State Constitutional Conven 
tion in 1820. When Channing went abroad in 
1822 he carried a friendly letter of introduction 
from Cheverus to the Vicar-General of Paris; 
when Cheverus left Boston to return to France 
to assume an Archbishopric, he presented to his 
Federal Street neighbor a rare edition of St. Au 
gustine’s City of God. 

Channing watched with respect the devoted 
labors of this cultured shepherd to a poor, un 
tutored flock. Years later he would remind the 
people of Boston that they had witnessed in Che 
verus a. “sublime example of Christian virtue,” 
and he would, plead for respect and tolerance for 
the Church which had nurtured so good and great 


Thid., 133 
t Thid., 132-133 


‘5 Cheverus to Monsieur L’Abbé Dejardino, May 27, 


1822; Rhode Island State Historical Society. The copy 
of the City of God belongs to Mr. Henry Channing 
See also Lord, R. H., Jean Lefebvre de Cheverus, first 
Catholic bishop of Boston, Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc. 65: 77, 
1940; Warner, L. H., Channing and Cheverus: a study 
in early New England tolerance, The Christian Register, 
296-299, May 4, 1939. 
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aman.*® He would remember his friendship with 
Cheverus again when he took the lead in condemn- 
ing the mob responsible for the burning of the 
Ursuline convent in Charlestown. When news of 
Bishop Cheverus’ death in France reached Bos- 
ton, the Federal Street bell tolled Channing’s 
personal tribute to a fellow toiler in Christ’s 
vineyard. 

The improvement of education on every level 
was to be one of Channing's lifelong interests for 
he regarded education as an important means to 
that spiritual and intellectual growth which he 
longed to encourage among his fellowmen. In 
time, he would the friend and staunch 
supporter of Horace Mann; he would formulate 
detailed programs for strengthening the theologi 
cal and secular facilities at Harvard; his efforts 
to promote workingmen’s institutes and other adult 
education projects would win recognition from 
across the Atlantic. It was the education of young 
children which concerned him most during the for 
mative years at Federal Street. One of his early 
pastoral accomplishments was the opening of a 
free school under the joint auspices of the Federal 
Street and New South congregations. A few 
years later he organized one of the first Sunday 
schools in the city with prominent ladies and gen 
tlemen of his congregation as teachers. George 
Ticknor, the Harvard professor, for example, had 
a class for some years. 


become 


The outline of later edu 
cational theories is evident in his plans for raising 
the standards of religious instruction. Sincerity 
and simplicity were the keynotes in his directives 
to his teachers. The New was to be 
the basis for instruction and Channing urged them 
to explain the life and teachings of Christ in such 
a way that the pupils could discover truth for 
themselves. 


Testament 


He stressed also the importance of 
an appeal to the feeling and imagination as well 
as to the mind. 

Dissatisfied col 
laborated with the Reverend Samuel Thacher in 
compiling a new one. 


with available catechisms he 
Their first object, the au 
thors explained, was to present “great elementary 
principles of moral and religious truth as simply 
as possible; their second was to make religious 
truths interesting by a twofold combination of spe 
cific truths with imaginative appeal.” *7 
Channing’s recollection of his own rather un 


§ Channing, W. E., Remarks on the character 
writings of Fénelon, Works, 563-564, Boston, 1886. 

7Channing, W. E., and S. C. Thacher, Elements of 
religion and morality in the form of a catechism, iv, Bos- 
ton, 1813. 


and 
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happy school days, his observations of the inade- 
quate facilities available for his younger brothers 
and sisters and other relatives, his practical ex- 
periences as tutor in the Randolph family encour- 
aged a critical appraisal of contemporary curricula 
and methods. Thus he wrote to a young teacher 
whom he was assisting in her. plans to set up a 
new school: 


I have sometimes thought that it would be useful 
to class together only those children whose talents 
and applications are nearly equal. Let it be under 
stood that each scholar may rise to a superior class 
by increase of diligence, & I cannot conceive a more 
powerful excitement. Classes should be multiplied 
according to the variety of talent & industry & the 
distance between them should be so made as to en 
courage the hope of passing from a lower to a higher. 
Do I convey my ideas? Our classes in general con 
sist of too large a number. The bright & active 
part of the school are kept back by the dull & in 
dolent.*8 


For all his concern for a freer and richer devel- 
opment of the individual student, Channing was 
mindful, too, of the basic disciplines. 
letter he queried Miss Payne: 


In the same 


Do you give time enough to Arithmetic? Will 
one forenoon in the week make your scholars quick, 
ready computers? I do not think it necessary to push 
females far in this branch. The rule of three, Prac 
tice & Interest are sufficient. But can a child be 
taught to add, multiply ete. with tolerable facility if 
only a few sums are performed at distant intervals ? 
I would next ask whether you do introduce too many 
studies in one day. Were your scholars to confine 
themselves far a longer time to one study would 
they not progress faster? For instance when they 
begin a rule in Arithmetic, a part of speech in gram 
mar, a country or some other division of the earth in 
Geography, wd it not be best to keep them to that 
rule, or part of speech, or country until they are 
thoroughly acquainted with it? In this way, the 
object of their attention would be more simple & 
definite, they would be more sensible of their prog- 
ress, they would perceive more in connection with 
the books they study. 


On another occasion he cautioned her: 


I fear that you are not sufficiently sensible how 
necessary it is to repeat with frequency & to place 
in a variety of lights, the ideas which we wish to 
impress on children. | am aware that grammar & 
arithmetic are not inviting studies, but they are very 
important, & your invention should be employed in 
giving attraction to what is commonly dry & un- 


38 W. E. C. to Eloise Payne, June 20, 1809; Channing 
Papers. 
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interesting. I am persuaded that you can if you 
please strew some flowers even in these rough paths,*® 


He hoped, too, that Miss Payne would find a 
substitute for “honorary distinctions” for he feared 
them “very much.” 

Grave national issues confronted the American 
people during these years. For New Englanders 
with their vulnerable shipping interest the times 
were especially parlous—a condition aggravated 
by the prevailing hostility to the national adminis- 
tration. Not surprising, then, that civil authori- 
ties had recourse to that traditional New England 
custom in times of crisis—the Day of Public Fast. 
To his parishioners, assembled on April 5, 1810, 
for one such occasion, Channing had this to say: 


Perhaps, my friends, we have never before as- 
sembled on a day of fasting when we have had such 
reason for apprehension and humiliation as at this 
time. The world is in tears. The fairest portions 
of the earth, the abodes of civilization and refinement 
are laid waste. The storm of war and oppression 
is spreading its fury and desolation. We not only 
hear it at a distance; it approaches us, and threatens 
all we hold dear. Nation after nation is falling with 
a portentous sound; while the conqueror discovers 
no symptoms of being wearied with his work. It is 
not enough that so many thousands of victims have 
bled on the altar of his ambition. It is not enough 
that so many ancient thrones have fallen at his feet. 
very new acquisition serves but to enlarge his views, 
and is regarded but as the pledge and promise of 
wider domination.*° 


In this and in subsequent sermons before and 
during the War of 1812, Channing went on to 
suggest the duties of the citizen during the na- 
tional emergency. Some there were who accused 
him of meddling out of his sphere, of desecrating 
the pulpit with his discussions of mundane topics. 
These were forgetful of the practice in colonial 
times by which the Puritan clergy had used Elec- 
tion Day sermons and similar occasions as oppor- 
tunities to discuss public issues. In Channing’s 
mind, at any rate, there was no doubt about his 
responsibility to apply Christian principles to the 
problems of the day. He told his people: 


In discoursing on these subjects, I do not feel that 
I am departing from my province as a minister of 
Christ. As Christians, we ought to have a strong 
and lively sensibility to the miseries of the world in 
which we live, and especially to the miseries which 


89 W. E. C. to Eloise Payne, May 31, 1809; Channing 
Papers. 

‘0 Channing, W. E. 
s[pril 5, 


, A sermon preached in Boston, 
1810, the day of public fast, 5-6, Boston, 1810. 
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threaten ourselves, and all whom we love. As 
christians, we have the deepest concern in the present 
state of the world; for the interests of religion and 
morality, as well as national independence and pros 
perity, are threatened by the great enemy of man 
kind.*! 


The enemy was, of course, Napoleon who was 
fast causing Channing to forget his former par- 
tiality to France and distrust of Britain. 

Channing reiterated this conviction in other 
sermons during the war period. Some years 
later, speaking to the Federal Street Society on 
the subject, “Religion a Social Principle,” he pre- 
sented more vigorously and at greater length his 
belief that 

religion is a social concern; that it is not the 
private distinct and narrow thing, which a superficial 
philosophy is disposed to make it, but an all-pervading 
power and spirit, the friend and guardian of indi- 
viduals, families, and states. A community once 
convinced of this great truth, is bound to incorporate 
it into its publick institutions, and to secure, if pos- 
sible, to all its citizens, the benefits of christian wor- 
ship and instruction.*” 


He agreed that 


the free spirit of our constitution, which secures to 
each citizen the election of the particular form of 
Christianity to which he will give support, is of 
primary importance, and is demanded by that funda 
mental principle of a free government, that no re- 
straint is to be imposed, which does not plainly con 
duce to the public good. 


He declared that the views of government and 
religion which had prompted the movement to se- 
cure a rigid distinction between the two had 
“sprung very naturally from the gross abuses of 
the past ages, from the frequent coalitions of 
church and state for the oppression of the sub- 
ject.” But he deplored the fact that to prevent 
such a possibility 


some among us seem to have resolved, that govern 
ment and religion shall not touch one another in a 
single point, but shall have totally separate spheres 
and agencies. Religion shall not enter the hall of 
legislation; nor shall legislation give support to one 
column of the temple of religion. Thus all the ideas 
of venerableness, sanctity, and piety, which the wisest 
men have laboured to associate with civil institutions, 
are to be severed from them; nor must religion be 
strengthened by any testimonial of the community 


‘1 Thid., 6-7. 
‘2 Channing, W. FE 
Boston, 1820. 


Religion a 


social principle, 18, 
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to its authority and excellence, by any grateful offer 
ings from the state which it upholds. This attempt 
to divide the great which advance human 
happiness, is like striving to separate the elements ot 
the natural world, and insisting that each shall act 
by itself in its own exclusive region. Men forget 
that all human interests are blended and must be ad 
vanced together; and that the highest good of so 
ciety is to spring from the joint action of all the 
causes, which operate beneficially on human nature.*® 


pow ers 


It was this conviction which had induced Chan- 
ning to join a group of Boston clergymen who, in 
1811, petitioned the Congress of the United States 
to repeal a Federal law requiring the Post Offices 
to remain open on Sundays. The petitioners de- 
clared it to be their belief that 
the violation of a salutary and long revered institu- 
tion like the Sabbath, when sanctioned by the most 
powerful influence in the Union, cannot fail of having 
a tendency to endanger that respect for all the laws 
of religion & morality on which the peace 
happiness of society must ultimately repose.'! 


and 


As to the civic duties of his parishioners during 
the troubled years before the United States became 
involved in the War, Channing had this to say 
As a people they must be “brought to see and feel” 
their danger ; ‘“‘must be excited to a public spirit, 
an energy, a magnanimity proportional to the 
solemnity of the times.” *° They must recognize 
that “great sacrifices are to be expected, but that 
the evils are so tremendous as to justify and re 
quire every sacrifice.” They must foster a patri 
otism which is “benevolent, generous, 


ing,” 


forebear 
“too much engrossed with the public welfare 


to be stung by personal opposition ; calm and pa 
tient in exhibiting the truth; and tolerant towards 
those, who cannot, or who will not, receive it.” 
Finally, they must “labour” with all their power 
“to diffuse the faith and practice of the gospel of 
Christ.” 


Channing continued his counsels after the out 
break of hostilities. Those citizens of Boston who 
had objected to his discussion of political issues in 
the pulpit could not quarrel with his attitude to the 
War. Like most loyal sons of New England, he 
vigorously opposed it and was sharply critical of 
the national administration responsible for it 
3ut Channing’s views were related also to his reli 
gious and social principles, and they have, in con 


43 Thid., 17-18. 

‘4Ms. dated 
torical Society. 

5 Channing, W. F 
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sequence, a significance beyond this reflection of 
community opinion. 

In 1816 he would sponsor the organization of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society—in fact the first 
meeting was held in his study. For the rest of 
his life he would give active assistance to the 
American Peace Crusade and to the international 
movement. In the course of the war sermons de- 
livered in the years 1812-1815, he outlined the 
anti-war thesis to which he adhered thereafter. 
“In all circumstances, at all times” war was to be 
“deprecated” as “one of the severest judgments of 
God,” first for its moral effect upon the individual, 
then for the physical destruction which accom 
panied it, for the disruption of the economy with 
consequent unemployment, decline of business eth- 
ics, privateering, idleness, and intemperance, and 
finally, for its threat to the civil liberties and politi- 
cal integrity of the countries involved. However, 
unlike the ultraist non-resistance group among his 
future companions in the Peace Society, he recog 
nized some circumstances which rendered war 
justifiable. In brief, it might be the only method 
of “repelling lawless ambition,” it might be the last 
resort for the protection of “liberty and essential 
rights,” it might be the one means of self-defense 
that is of preventing irreparable injury to the 
country. 

Set against this standard the conflict with Brit- 
ain was both unjustifiable and inexpedient, the 
more so, he argued, because it allied the United 
States with the “enemy of mankind” against a 
nation 


from which we sprang, and which has long afforded 
and still offers us a friendly and profitable intercourse 

a nation, which has been, for ages, the stronghold 
of Protestant Christianity—which everywhere ex 
hibits temples of religion, institutions of benevolence, 
nurseries of science, the aids and means of human 
improvement—a nation, which with all the corrup 
tions of her government, still enjoys many of the best 
blessings of civil liberty, and which is now contending 
for her own independence, and for the independence 
of other nations against the oppressor of mankind.** 


‘6 Channing, W. E., A sermon preached in Boston, 
July 23, 1812, the day of public fast appointed by the 
executive of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in 
consequence of the declaration of war against Great Brit- 
ain, Boston, 1812; A sermon preached in Boston, August 
20, 1812. The day of humiliation and prayer appointed 
hy the President of the United States, in consequence of 
the declaration of war against Great Britain, Boston, 
1812; 4 sermon delt d in Boston, September 18, 1814, 
Boston, 1814. 


‘7 Channing, W. E., A sermon preached in Boston, July 
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Channing was to become more insistent on this 
harmony of interests between the United States 
and Britain as his contacts, private and public, 
with the individuals and institutions of that coun- 
try increased. Especially was this true in the 
period after 1830 when his concentration upon 
efforts at social betterment encouraged a close and 
sympathetic attention to similar efforts in Eng- 
land. By that time, too, he had spent some time 
in England, establishing friendships which he 
maintained by correspondence for the remainder 
of his life. 

As to the duties of citizens towards a govern- 
ment which had so betrayed the common weal as 
to embark upon an unjust war: they should give 
no aid, no “encouragement, no unnecessary volun- 
tary support to the War,” that is, no aid except 
for defensive purposes beyond what the laws re- 
quired.** True, the government had undoubtedly 
forfeited its right to such obedience, but it was, 
nevertheless, the “duty of citizens to submit” to 
the extent of fulfilling their legal responsibilities. 
“Resistance of established power is so great an 
evil,—civil commotions such destructive 
passions,—the result is so tremendously uncer 
tain,—that every milder method should be tried, 
and fairly tried” before exercising the right of re- 
monstrance by force. It was the advantage of a 
republican government, Channing pointed out, to 
provide a constitutional means of redress without 
force. Citizens should strive, therefore, by means 
of the ballot to “return to a private station’’ those 
officials responsible for the “unjustifiable and 
ruinous” war. 


excite 


In order to exercise the right of election suc 
cessfully every effort should be made to safeguard 
freedom of expression, “the most valuable privi 
lege” of a free people. But he warned against 
abuse of the privilege : 


The right of free discussion is not the right of 
saying what we please, what our passions prompt: 
not the right of diffusing falsehood and evil principles 

Nothing is to be spoken or written but the truth, 
and truth is so to be expressed, that the bad passions 
of the community shall not be called forth, or at least 
shall not be,unnecessarily excited.” 


Finally, truth must be told “for a good end; 
not to irritate but to convince; not to inflame the 
bad passions, but to sway the judgment and to 
awaken sentiments of patriotism.” Patriotism was, 


48 Jhid., 17-18. 
49 Channing, W. E., 4 sermon preached in Boston, Au 
aust 20, 1812, 12. 
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he said, a laudable sentiment, commended by na- 
ture and sanctioned by Christianity.°” Conse- 
quently, he would not have a nation insensible to 
its honor. He would only point out that national 
honor consists not in military courage but “in the 
virtue, intelligence and free spirit of a people, and 
in the adherence of its government to an upright, 
liberal and pacific policy.” ** 
50 Channing, W. E., A sermon delivered in Boston, Sep- 
tember 18, 1814, 12. 

51 Channing, W. E., False and unchristian sentiments 
of national honor, Christian Disciple, 87, March, 1815. 
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So Channing came to the climax of his preach- 
ing career—a major turning point in his life as 
he prepared to carry his spiritual and social mes 
sage to a wider audience and a broader field of 
activity. His middle years he would spend as a 
religious reformer. Around 1830, he would turn 
to his third and final career—that of 
former. 


social re 


Time would show that the dozen or so 
years devoted more exclusively to his Federal 
Street Mission had been singularly fruitful for-the 
nurture of the spiritual and social gospel which he 
sought to apply in the later vears. 
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In America archaeology formerly was em- 
ployed almost entirely to throw light upon the 
life and customs of the Indians. Scholars, dig- 
ging into Indian mounds, or at the sites of villages 
and forts, have found much of interest—knives, 
arrowheads, spearheads, scrapers, pottery, skele- 
tons—and they have been able, by examining the 
earth and noting where it was discolored, to de- 
termine the exact position of prehistoric palisades. 
Americans have also taken a leading part in Euro- 
pean, Egyptian, and Asiatic excavations. But un- 
til recently it had not occurred to anyone that be- 
neath the soil at Jamestown, or Plymouth, or 
Williamsburg there might be historic treasures 
whose discovery would be as important for Ameri- 
can history as the opening of an Egyptian tomb, 
or the uncovering of the market place of a Greek 
city for ancient history. 

The pioneers in the field of colonial archaeology 
were the staff of the National Park Service. At 
Jamestown they unearthed so many foundations 
and so many fragments of hardware that this his- 
toric village, where Nathaniel Bacon, that heroic 
young defender of American liberty, defied the 
fury of Governor William Berkeley, could be re- 
stored with a large degree of accuracy. In fact 
the first brick church, which the foundation 
showed to be in the Gothic style like charming old 
St. Luke’s at Smithfield, has been rebuilt. Also 
the many artifacts discovered—farm implements, 
household utensils, china—throw a flood of light 
on the habits and everyday lives of those first 
Americans. 

It is unfortunate that we have been so blind to 
the importance of archaeology and so careless in 
digging on historic sites. In London recent work 
made necessary by the German bombings has dis- 
closed evidences of walls and pavings dating to the 
Roman period. But in New York, when excava- 
tions have been made for the skyscrapers, there 
has been little if any regard for history. For all 
we know the great steam shovels may have tossed 
aside fragments of a tumbler from which Peter 
Stuyvesant once drank his wine, or a rusty hinge 
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from the house of John Jay, or a bayonet from 
old Fort George. Since we cannot level places 
like Boston, Plymouth, Charleston, Salem, or 
Philadelphia to search for buried historical treas- 
ure, would it not be wise for us to take advantage 
of the excavations for new buildings to rescue such 
artifacts as are dug up? 

At Williamsburg, it was an exciting moment 
when, on June 30, 1930, the first shovelful of earth 
was brought up at the site of the Governor's 
Palace, in what proved to be the most interesting 
of all the excavations there. Guided by several 
old maps, the archaeologists began by making ex- 
ploratory trenches just north of the Public School. 
Finding that in some places they were working 
in undisturbed ground and in others in brick and 
mortar debris, they concentrated their attention 
on the latter. After two days of work they were 
rewarded by touching several walls. They now 
warned the workmen to proceed with extreme 
care in undercutting the debris, so that it would 
fall away from the brickwork and leave it un- 
scarred by the picks. 


Elated at their success, the archaeologists dug 
deeper until, when they had uncovered a small 
area of floor paved with flagstones, they realized 
that they had found a large basement. 
task was to remove four large locust trees, which 
were growing in the debris, and whose roots 


Their next 


reached down to the floor. Then, one after an- 
other, parts of all four exterior walls, several par- 
tition walls, several chimney foundations, the 
brick basement steps, the foundations of the main 
entrance steps, the stone steps of the side entrance 
were laid bare. 

It was not only with care, but with reverence, 
that members of the Restoration staff handled the 
multitude of objects which were now unearthed, 
for they spoke eloquently of men and scenes in- 
timately connected with the early history of our 
nation—of Governor Spotswood and his Knights 
of the Golden Horseshoe, of Dinwiddie in earnest 
conference with the youthful Washington, of Jef- 
ferson when a student at the College of William 
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and Mary joining Governor Fauquier in a concert 
in the beautiful Ball Room, of the flight of Lord 
Dunmore to British warships in the York River 
to escape the wrath of the 

Since it was 


American patriots. 
assumed that when the Palace 
burned, heavy objects such as locks or tiles fell 
straight downward and so would be directly be- 
neath their original location, the entire was 
divided into small numbered sections, having each 
its own box into which all objects within its 
bounds were put. Thus a record of the location in 
which each article was found was kept for future 
reference. 

valuable to the architects this proved is 
shown by the discovery of fragments of marble 
beneath the fireplace of the middle room of the 
main floor, which made it possible to restore the 
mantel exactly as it had been in the days of Gov- 
ernor Botetourt and Lord Dunmore. Especially 
interesting was the lovely floreated slab in the 
center, of which almost all the pieces were un- 
earthed. Some of the Delft tiles of the mantels in 
other rooms were found in so perfect a condition 
that they could be replaced in their original posi- 
tions. The architects were grateful, also, for frag- 


site 


How 


F 


Excavations at Governor’s Palace 
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and Gardens 


ments of water table bricks, of marble floor tiles, 


rubbed corner bricks, stone step scrolls, lead joints 
for the stone steps, bricks from the window arches, 
keys, hinges, shutter hooks, and locks. 

In like manner as the archaeologists who ex 


Athens or the site of ancient 
of civilizations earlier 
than those for which they were searching, so the 


Restoration staff 


cavated the agora at 
Antioch found evidences 
, in looking for the foundations of 


colonial Williamsburg 


uncovered 
Middle Plantation house built per 
haps nearly three centuries ago. One of these was 
discovered not far from the College of William 
and Mary. About forty-four feet in length and 
nineteen feet in depth, with chimneys at each end, 
and a basement partly paved with brick, the build 
ing must have corresponded closely with those of 
Jamestown in the days of Sir William Berkeley 

The objects dug up from the debris confirmed 
the ancient origin of the house, for the fragments 
of ale bottles, the bits of broken rectangular or 
diamond shaped panes and the lead cames into 
which they had fitted, all typical of the 
seventeenth century. In the paved area of the 
basement was found, almost complete, the lead 


occasionally 


those of some 


were 
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frame of a casement, lying flat just where it seems 
to have fallen when the building was demolished. 

The objects dug up on the site of an old build- 
ing proved invaluable in determining its functions 
and the period of construction. If the workmen 
found numerous fragments of the little earthen 
bowls used for mixing drugs in colonial days, one 
could be sure that formerly an apothecary shop 
had stood on the spot; if in another place they 
found rusty harness buckles or stirrups or bits, it 
was certain that a stable had once been there; if 
their picks turned up handsaws, gouges, augurs, 
chisels, adzes, or axes, it was clear that they were 
digging on the site of a carpenter’s shop. And 
since styles in glassware, pewter, earthenware, 
bricks, mortar, ironwork, stonework changed 
from decade to decade, the fragments found in or 
near the foundations of old houses were of great 
assistance in fixing not only the dates of construc- 
tion but those in which they were burned or torn 
down. 

The very absence of certain objects among the 
artifacts proved helpful. When no broken roof 
tiles were found it became clear that tiles were 
seldom, if ever, used to cover the houses; the ab- 
sence of lead casement frames on the sites of eight- 
eenth century buildings makes it almost certain 
that sashes were in common use almost from the 
date of the founding of Williamsburg. Nor does 
the discovery, on the site of the William Parks 
printing office, of innumerable fragments of lead 
cames in any way alter this conclusion, for it is 
probable that Parks, when the owners of houses 
dating back to the days of Middle Plantation sub- 
stituted sashes for casements, bought up the lead 
with the purpose of sending it to England to be 
converted into type. 

Valuable was the light which articles found in 
or near a foundation threw on the parts of the 
structure which were no longer standing. Not 
only did fragments of mantels, or of stone steps, 
or of windowpanes, or of flagstones yield welcome 
evidence, but every bit of rusty hardware was 
helpful. The architects were left in no doubt that 
the builders of two centuries ago made frequent 
use of H hinges, H L hinges and butterfly hinges 
on the doors of residences, and long strap hinges 
on stables, coachhouses, smokehouses, dairies; 
that the houses were fitted with large brass or iron 
locks; they got exact information as to the form 
of nails, shutter-fasteners, gutter supports, cramps 
used for binding stone or brickwork, foot scrapers, 
latches, iron railings, metal gates, etc. The full- 
est use was made of bits of wall copings, water- 
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table bricks, gutter bricks, well bricks, firebacks, 
hearth stones, fire places facings, entrance steps. 

The archaeologists, with all the persistence and 
insight of a Sherlock Holmes, even secured infor- 
mation from wood which had rotted away perhaps 
a century ago. They would have liked to find 
fragments of wooden cornices, balusters, and pedi- 
ments, but this was not to be expected, since earth 
is very destructive 6f wood. But they did locate 
certain fence lines by identifying the post holes by 
the discoloration of the soil, and so determined the 
boundaries of some of the lots. 

In the restoration of Williamsburg the archae- 
ologist proved as valuable an ally to the landscape 
gardener as to the architect. In fact, since his- 
tories, letters and reports gave few details as to 
the layout of garden walks, steps, walls, and gar- 
den houses, without the data gleaned with the 
pick and shovel the landscape gardener would 
often have been working in the dark. 

We do not know who designed the Palace gar- 
dens. The work was done under the supervision 
of Governor Spotswood, but for the plans them- 
selves, with the main layout and the details, he 
must have employed an expert landscape gardener. 
Now, little by little, fragments of the work of this 
long forgotten “artist” were unearthed, which, 
together with maps, inventories, and descriptions, 
made it possible to restore it in all its unity and 
beauty. 

In what had been the North Garden the excava- 
tions revealed parts of the foundation of the west, 
the north, and the east walls, showing not only 
their positions, but the width, the distance between 
posts, and the fact that the posts were set di- 
agonally to the wall. The ornate form of these 
posts was determined by the finding of fragments 
of stone caps and balls. The foundations of the 
garden houses at the northwest and northeast 
corners of the garden showed that these little 
structures, like the wall posts, were not parallel 
with the walls, but diagonal to them. The loca- 
tion and width of the central path was fixed by 
the discovery of the remains of its underdrainage 
bed of broken bricks, of the foundations of the 
north gate and of the wide central limestone steps. 
As for the steps themselves, enough was left to 
determine their length, rise, tread, nosing, and ma- 
terial. Remains of the two flanking steps were 
also found, one near the east wall and one near 
the west wall, and the three, in turn, made it pos- 
sible to estimate the elevations of the south terrace 
of the adjoining Ballroom Garden. 

But the architects and landscape gardeners were 
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not alone in profiting from the findings of the 
archaeologists, for the thousands of fragments of 
china, glassware, household utensils, and tools 
which were dug up threw a welcome light upon 
the tastes, fashions, habits, domestic life, trades 
of the people. In fact, what the earth was made 
to yield was of vital importance, not only in re- 
storing the buildings of colonial Williamsburg, 
but the people who lived in them. As a piece of 
broken china was brought to light the archaeolo- 
gist could reflect that from it Thomas Jefferson 
may have enjoyed a luncheon of turnip salad and 
jowl; a bit of discolored glass might be part of a 
bottle from which a waiter at the Raleigh Tavern 
had filled a glass with wine for George Washing- 
ton; on this iron step, now a mass of rust, Lady 
Dunmore may have mounted to her seat in the 
Governor’s coach; with these tools the cabinet- 
maker may have fashioned a table or a desk for 
Chancellor Wythe. 

In a province where a majority of the people, 
rich and poor alike, were engaged in cultivating 
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tobacco, it was to be expected that smoking would 
be, among the men, almost universal. But were 
there no other evidence available, the unearthing 
at Williamsburg of thousands of pieces of broken 
clay pipes would establish the fact. It seems to 
have been the custom in every household to place 
in the hallway near the front door a rack full of 
pipes. A guest, as he entered, was expected to 
take one, and before filling it with tobacco and 
lighting up, to break off an inch or more from the 
long, slender stem. In this way the same pipe 
could be used by ‘different persons, each of whom 
could be certain of a clean end to place in his 
mouth. 

In refurnishing the houses, the staff were left 
in no doubt as to what varieties and patterns of 
china had been in use in Williamsburg in colonial 
days, for innumerable fragments were dug up in 
all parts of the city. Here was a bit of a cup from 
which a blacksmith or a tailor had drunk his tea, 
here a piece of creamware from the Raleigh 
Tavern, here a fragment of the costly Lowestoft 
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Fic. 3. Piecing together fragments of china. 
which once had adorned the Palace dining room. 
Of especial interest were several pieces of Lowes- 
toft bearing Lord Dunmore’s coat-of-arms. The 
governor, when he fled from the wrath of the 
patriots at the beginning of the Revolution, had 
been forced to leave most of his personal belong- 
ings behind, and his china, together with other 
things, seems to have been destroyed by the fire 
of 1781. 

Unlike iron and glass, china is not seriously af- 
fected by a long stay under earth, so that it was 
an easy matter to clean the recovered fragments. 
When this had been done, the archaeologists at- 
tempted the more difficult task of piecing them to- 
gether as though they had been bits of a jigsaw 
puzzle. Often this proved impossible, but in 
some cases a vase, Or a bowl, or a saucer was al- 
most entirely restored. 


The people of Williamsburg were especially 
fond of a yellow or cream-colored English earth- 
enware first perfected by Josiah Wedgwood and 
subsequently made by other potters in various 


colors, degrees of hardness, and quality. When 
attempts to find sets of an especially popular pat+ 
tern of this ware proved unsuccessful, a represen- 
tative of Colonial Williamsburg went to the Wedg- 
wood works to ask whether it would be possible 
to make an accurate reproduction. To his sur- 
prise, the management, after a brief search, re- 
ported that they still had most of the moulds from 
which the original sets were made, the patterns 
for others, and Josiah Wedgwood’s formulae for 
the clay mixtures. So today, Anthony Hay, if he 
could visit the Raleigh Tavern of which he for- 
merly was proprietor, would be astonished to find 
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that of his set of creamware, with its 139 plates, 
5 sauce boats and dishes, 2 fruit baskets, to all 
appearances many pieces had survived the vicis- 
situdes of a hundred and seventy-five years. 

3ut had he passed on to the Old Court House 
to view the archaeological exhibit, he would not 
have believed that some of the bits of glass there 
had once belonged to wine bottles from his cellar 
or goblets from his dining room, for glass which in 
his day had been clear had now become scaly and 
iridescent under the action of time and earth. Yet 
glass, too, yielded evidence that was invaluable to 
the work of restoration. This bit came from a 
bag-like bottle in common use in the seventeenth 
century, this from a round bottle with fairly 
straight sides characteristic of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, this from a square bottle which had con 
tained Dutch gin. Especially interesting are the 
many bottle-buttons, or circular stamps on the 
glass bearing the owner’s name or initials. Two 
buttons marked F. N., one unearthed from an 
early foundation near the Capitol and another in 
the vicinity of the Wren Building, undoubtedly 
came from bottles belonging to Sir 
Nicholson. 


lrancis 


That the people of Williamsburg often quaffed 
their wine or ale from glass goblets rather than 
mugs or tankards may be inferred from the find- 
ing of many fragments of wineglasses. In the 


. 4. An ancient axe comes to light. 
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eighteenth century the British glassblowers de- 
lighted in ornamenting the stems of the goblets 
according to certain well recognized patterns, so 
that when one grasped the stem to lift the glass to 
his lips he could recognize at a glance that it was a 
baluster stem, or an opaque-twisted stem, or a 
ribbed stem, or a tear and beaded stem, or an 
airtwisted stem, or a cut-glass stem. That the 
Virginians, who depended entirely upon imports 
for their glassware, filled their dining room cup- 
boards with goblets in all of these styles, the dis 
coveries of the archaeologists amply testify. 

For the important information yielded by ob- 
jects made of iron the archaeologists had to pay by 
the trouble it took to clean and preserve them. 
Often, when a hinge, or a shovel, or a knife was 
discovered, they found that under the action of the 
earth, it had almost rusted away. So in the labo- 
ratory every bit of iron was subjected to a thor- 
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lirst, as much of the 
rust as possible was scraped off with a_ knife. 
Then the object was treated with granulated zinc 
in a caustic bath, after which it went through re 
peated washings, followed by drying in an oven 
to remove every bit of moisture from the pores. 
The process was completed by giving the iron a 
coat of paraffin 


ough process of cleaning. 


We can follow the colonial carpenters in the 
work of constructing the Williamsburg houses by 
the implements they used and then cast aside 
saws, gouges, augurs, chisels, axes, lathing hatch 
ets, wedges, frows for splitting shingles, com 
passes, hammers, draw knives. These imple 
ments, though the same as those used by their 
ancestors in Iengland, in some cases underwent a 
development in the hands of the Virginians. In 
the axes with which the settlers at Jamestown had 
made their first assault upon the great oaks and 





chestnut trees of the primeval forests, almost the 
entire weight was on the cutting side of the head. 
But in time, when experience had shown that 
more drive was needed behind each stroke, the 
colonists gradually weighted the blunt side. Thus 
the eighteenth-century Virginia axes were unlike 
those of seventeenth-century Virginia and unlike 
those of England. 

If one wishes to accompany the planter in his 
various tasks in cultivating the soil, one has only 
to examine the farm implements found at Wil- 
liamsburg—tobacco knives, hoes, scythes, rakes. 
A sight of the cobbler’s knives, pliers, pincers, 
hammers, rasps, and other tools, makes it easy to 
visualize Robert Gilbert in his shop near the Capi- 
tol, his leather apron spread over his knees, 
busily at work on a pair of shoes. The pick-up 
tongs, the grip tongs, the bending forks, the sledge 
hammers, the punches, the drills, enlighten us as 
to the blacksmith’s tools used in the Deane Shop 
and Forge. In like manner an assortment of tools 

routers, compass saws, gouges, chisels, ogees 
reveal some of the “mysteries” of 
maker's trade. 

Although Colonial Williamsburg is especially 
concerned with the eighteenth century, the dis- 
coveries of the archaeologists cover the long pe- 
riod from the first settlement of Middle Planta- 
tion to comparatively recent times. Thus they 
have made it possible to follow the changes and 
developments in a restricted area through three 
centuries, changes in architecture, in fashions, in 
farming, in cooking, in sanitation, in heating, in 
transportation, in manufacture. In short, the ob- 


the cabinet- 


jects taken out of the ground when arranged in 
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chronological order, present a panorama of life as 
fascinating as any which comes from the written 
word. 

At the beginning of the archaeological work, as 
its value became more and more apparent, the 
greatest care was taken to see that nothing was 
overlooked. All fragments of stone, marble, china, 
glass, earthenware, together with locks, nails, 
keys, tools, everything save brickbats, were placed 
in boxes and removed for examination. Then the 
remaining debris was taken out in wheelbarrows 
and later screened. After the artifacts, large and 
small, had been cleaned, they were classified, 
catalogued, and stored where they would be ac- 
cessible to the Restoration staff and the general 
historian. If certain objects were especially inter- 
esting, they might be selected for the museum to 
give visitors a view of a cross-section of the entire 
collection and through it a better understanding 
of the methods used in securing the fidelity upon 
which Mr. Rockefeller insisted. 

There can be no doubt that Colonial Williams- 
burg has emphasized a field of research which of- 
fers great opportunities for American historians. 
Hitherto they have depended too much upon 
manuscript evidences. It would be rash to say 
that in historical investigation the pickaxe and the 
trowel are as mighty as the pen, yet it has been 
demonstrated at Williamsburg that the one can be 
a most helpful ally of the other. Perhaps the day 
is not distant when the social historian, whether he 
is writing about the New England Puritans, or the 
Pennsylvania Germans, or the rice planters of 
Southern Carolina, will look underground, as well 
as in the archives, for his evidence. 
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IF a mass is raised against the force of gravity 
its energy is increased. Realizing this fact, Col- 
ley,’ and following him, Des Coudres* had the 
idea that it should be possible to obtain electrical 
energy from gravitational energy by arranging a 
suitable electric “battery,” or more exactly, a 
galvanic cell. 

To understand how this might be attained let us 
consider as an analogy the simple mechanism 
shown in figure 1. If a mass W’, and a smaller 
one, II’,, are on the ends of a cord passing over 
a pulley, P, and the system is allowed to operate 
through a distance, h, the first of these masses will 
descend and the other 


which we 


will rise. The resulting 
energy, will call 7, is given by the 
formula : 


Z = gh(W, — W.) (1) 


The 
Z might conceivably be used to drive a 
dynamo attached to the pulley. If, however, the 
masses are immersed in a fluid with a density, p, it 
is necessary to make corrections, using the Archi 
medes principle, for the buoyant effect of the fluid 
on the weights. 
masses by I’ 
comes 


in which g is the gravitational constant. 
energ\ 


Representing the volumes of the 
and |’, the corrected formula be 


Z = gh{(W,—V.p)—(W.—Vp)}. (2) 


Now let us turn our attention to a simple galvanic 
cell, shown diagrammatically in figure 2, consist- 
ing of two platinum electrodes, E, and E 
tance, /, apart, with a solution consisting of a mix- 
ture of potassium iodide and iodine between them. 
[t has been shown by Grinnell and Koenig * that 


, a dis- 


1 Colley, R., Experimentelle Untersuchungen eines Falls 
der Arbeitsleistung des galvanischen Stroms, Pogg. Ann 
157: 370-377, 624-631, 1876. 

2 Des Coudres, Th., Messungen der electromotorischen 
Kraft Colley’scher Gravitationselemente, 
Physik 57: 232-248, 1896. 

‘Grinnell, S. W., and F. O. Koenig, The determination 
of the transference numbers of potassium iodide from the 
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if such a cell is held in a horizontal position there 
is no potential between the electrodes, but if it is 
held vertically, a potential of a few microvolts is 
developed. They were able to measure this po 
tential accurately, and io show that it follows from 
the theory that we will now consider. If electric 
current is passed from the top to the bottom of the 

¥0 

f 

| 


cell two things happen: (a) some of the potas 
sium iodide is removed from the region of the 
upper electrode and a like quantity reappears 
around the lower electrode and (b) a portion 
of the iodine disappears from the region of the 
lower electrode and reappears around the upper 
one. Since these two events must happen to 
gether they are coupled, in close analogy to the 
weights and pulley of figure 1. On passing a 
Faraday equivalent, 96,500 couloumbs, one atomic 
weight, 4,, of iodine is lifted from the lower to 


electromotive force of iodide-iodine gravity Jour. 


Amer. Chem. Soc. 64: 682-6086, 1942. 
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the upper electrode, and t«Mx,;, grams of potas- 
sium iodide descend. Here Mx, is the molecular 
weight, and t, is the transference number of the 
positive ion constituent of the salt. Now replac- 
ing W, with t¢ Mx, and W,, with A,, and recalling 
that the masses are buoyed up in solution we 
obtain: 


EF=Z 


gh\tk( May — Vie) (4,;—Vy)}| (3) 


in which Vx; and V; are, respectively, molal and 
atomic volumes. Equation 3 also indicates that 
the energy Z is equal to the product of Faraday 
equivalent, /’, and the potential, FE, of the galvanic 
cell. Grinnell and Koenig’s outstanding experi- 
mental work showed that Equation 3 holds ac- 
curately, even though the height, h, between the 
electrodes was only 46 cm. and the potential of 
the order of 3 microvolts. Des Coudres? as long 
ago as 1892 made a corresponding investigation 
but with another electrode-solution system. 

It is possible to increase the potential, F, con- 
siderably by replacing gravity with centrifugal 
force. This can be done by swinging the cell 
around the center, O, as shown in figure 2, with 
the electrodes, E, and E,, at radii, r, and r,. With 
this change Equation 3 becomes 


— EF 


2n’*n*(r,? — 1.7) 


{te( Mx — V xi?) (A, 


in which n is the number of revolutions per sec 
ond. The theory underlying this equation was the 
basis of the research carried out over forty years 
ago by Richard C. Tolman.‘ However, in going 
from gravity to centrifugal force experimental dif- 
ficulties pile up rapidly, as Des Coudres had found 
long before.’ It is necessary to arrange to rotate 
the cell uniformly, to measure accurately the speed 
of rotation, to avoid differences of temperature, 
and to make electrical contacts, without errors, 
between the rotating and stationary parts of the 
apparatus, and there is still another source of error 
as will be shown below. 


-Vp)| (4) 


Tolman’s experimental 
work, considering the time in which it was carried 
out, was most excellent. It is, however, hard to 
conceive that in forty years there could be so much 
change in the nature and number of the tools of 
research, so that work that was barely possible 


4Tolman, Richard C., The electromotive force pro- 
duced in solutions by centrifugal action, Proc. 
Acad. Arts. Sci. 46: 109-146, 1910 
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5 Des Coudres, Th. Unpolarisirbare  electrolytische 
Zellen unter dem Ejinflusse der Centrifugalkraft, 4nn. der 
Physik 49: 284-294, 1893 
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then is comparatively easy now. To obtain a 
speed of 5,000 revolutions per minute Tolman 
employed a thirty horse power de Laval turbine, 
and since there was considerable danger that the 
apparatus would blow up, a special pit was dug 
to contain it. In 1910 such speeds were consid 
ered phenomenal. Today centrifuges rotating at 
20,000 r.p.m. are ordinary laboratory equipment, 
and ultracentrifuges with speeds of 60,000 r.p.m. 
are relatively common, Using smaller rotors, 
speeds in the millions of rotations per minute have 
been attained in the experiments of Dr. Jesse 
Beams. 

One of the sources of difficulty with Tolman’s 
work was that he was not able to maintain con- 
stant temperatures along his galvanic cells, owing 
to the fact that they were exposed to friction from 
the air and to heat radiating from the steam tur- 
bine. In spite of these difficulties, and numerous 
others, Tolman was able to show that Equation 4 
holds within the limits of error of his work. The 
whole research was, however, a scientific curiosity 
which became almost 
passed. 


forgotten as the years 

Some years ago, the development of high speed 
electric motors made the author wonder whether 
the time had not come for a repetition of Tolman’s 
work with the hope of attaining a modern stand- 
ard of accuracy. After going through many in- 
termediate forms, the apparatus finally developed 
is shown diagrammatically in figure 3. The 
rotor, R — R, a disk of magnesium 23 cm. in di- 
ameter, is turned in a horizontal plane by means 
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of the pressure of the disk D on the plate ? which 
is in turn rotated by the one-eighth horse power 
synchronous motor J. 
tains 
thirty 


This automatically main- 
a constant speed and replaces Tolman’s 
horse turbine. The rotor 
speed can be varied by changing the position of the 
disk D with relation to the plate ?. The galvanic 
cell C is contained in a radial cylindrical hole in 
the rotor I R and consists of the two electrodes 
EE, and FE, ina small glass vessel. The potential 
between the two electrodes, which should be zero 
if the rotor is not turning, can be measured by 


power steam 


electrical contacts through the mercury commuta 
tors G, and G,. The temperature of the rotor 
may be measured by the thermojunction J and 
the commutators G, 


The rotor is sur- 
rounded by a chamber in which a vacuum is main 
tained, thus minimizing the production of heat 
through gas friction. 


and G.,. 


A great deal of trouble was, however, encoun- 
tered in obtaining reproducible results. The diffi 
culty was finally located in the minute particles 
remaining in the solutions used, in spite of much 
effort to The trouble arises 
from the fact that, with our first cells, the effect of 
the centrifugal force was to make thi 


attain cleanliness. 
particles 
that are heavier than the solution collect on the 
outer electrode, and the lighter ones on the inner 
electrode, both of would affect 
ured potentials. A simple but ingenious change 


which the meas 
in the design of the cell, due to my associate, Dr. 
Margaret O. Dayhoff, makes the centrifugal force 
tend to eliminate this source of error instead of 
the reverse. The cell is shown in figure 4, and 
tubular about 8&8 cm. long. 
Instead of having the platinum electrodes fill the 
ends of the vessel as has been usual, they are made 
into rings E, and /: 


consists of a vessel 


sealed into the glass wall, the 
result being that the particles are swept past the 
electrodes and collect harmlessly at the ends of the 
cell. The tendency of the centrifugal force to 
shatter the glass cell has been overcome by placing 
it in a brass sheath S and filling the intervening 
space with Vaseline which, being semi-fluid, exerts 
a balancing pressure on the cell. 

Tolman reported that the least satisfactory part 
of his investigation was the determination of rota 
tional speeds. Our work has been much aided by 
the development ofa stroboscopic method for this 
purpose. In the apparatus shown in figure 3 the 
disk D has a single radial streak T which turns 
with the rotor and is illuminated by flashes of 


light from a stroboscopic lamp at a rate of 60 per 


sect ynd 


At definite speeds stationary stre Ihoscopic 
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patterns are observed which are 
jormula: rev. per sec. 


related by the 
(60 X m)/s, in which s 
is the number of bands in the pattern and mi is the 
multiplicity. 
values of m and s, except when they have a com 
mon factor. As the 


Patterns are observed for integral 
same pattern occurs at a 
series of related speeds it is necessary to have a 
rough preliminary estimate of its value. This is 
furnished by a scale attached to the adjustment 
mechanism of the disk D of the figure. With the 
aid of this device the rotational speeds can_ he 
measured and maintained to very high accuracy 

According to Equation 4 the potential should 
vary linearly as the square of the speed of rota 
tion n. In figure 5 are plotted some quite typical 
results on line 4 which indicate that this is the 
A more sensitive test is that of plotting 
the slope of the line, £: *, as is shown 
in the line B of the figure, which indicates by its 


case, 


n°’, against n 
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constant value that this part of the theory at least 
is valid. However, there remained the disturbing 
fact that the slopes of the lines were always some- 
what too high, leading to too low values of the 
computed transference numbers. This problem 
remained unsolved until a study was made of the 
effect of varying the concentration of the iodine in 
the solutions. These results indicated that the as 
sumption that had been made by Tolman as to 
the mechanism of the galvanic cell is too simple, 
and that allowance must be made for the effect of 
a reaction 
given by 


between iodine ions and iodine as 


r+ sf = Fj... 


Here / represents the iodide ion, /° uncharged 
iodine atoms and / is the number of these atoms 
entering into the complex. Consideration of this 
complication requires a modification of Equation 
4. The term for the downward moving potassium 
iodide remains of the same form but for the up- 
ward moving iodine the number of atomic weights 
per faraday changes from unity to (1 + jt,) in 
which ¢, is the transference number of the com- 
plex in solution. This takes account of the fact 
that uncharged iodine appears and disappears 
around the electrodes both by electrolysis and by 
ionic migration, Equation 4 thus becomes 


EF = 2n'n* (7,2 — 7,*) X 
\tc( Mar Vier) - (1 + jtp) (A, — ViP)}. (5) 
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(A more rigorous thermodynamic derivation is 
given in an earlier paper.®) From this equation 
it can be seen that, for any one solution in the cell, 
values of E/n* should be a constant but that this 
quotient should change as the proportion of iodine, 
and thus the transference number, ¢,, increases. 
This is shown in figure 6, in which the values of 
E/n* for a series of KI — J, solutions are plotted 
against the ratios, Cyo/Cx;, of the iodine concen- 
tration to that of potassium iodide. From con- 
ductance measurements it is possible to estimate 
the values of the transference number, ¢,, for vari- 
ous values of the number of equivalents of iodine 7. 
The reasoning is as follows. Assuming NKohl- 
rausch’s law of independent ion mobilities, the 
measured equivalent conductance, A,,, of a solu- 


tion of potassium iodide and iodine is given by 


Am = An + (1 — R/j)A, + (R/jJ)A, 


in which the A values are equivalent conductances 
of the ion constituents; FR is the ratio Cp/Cx,, and 
j is, once more, the number of equivalents of un- 
charged iodine carried by the complex. 
equation we may obtain: 


From this 


Ae a: (7 R )( Ax = Kies) 

® MacInnes, D. A., and B. R. Ray, The effect of cen 
trifugal force on galvanic potentials: (a) the transference 
numbers of potassium iodide, (b) the iodide-iodine ion, 
Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc. 71: 2987-2992, 1949. 
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and also the transference numbers tx and f,: 
te = An/Am and t, = RI./jAnm 


since transference numbers are the proportion of 
the total current carried by a given ion constituent. 
The values of Ag;, and A, and A; are obtained 
from independent measurements. If now, the 
transference numbers t,x and ft, are substituted into 
Equation 5, the resulting expression may be used 
to compute values of £/n’ for different assump- 
tions as to the number j. Lines are given in fig 
ure 6 corresponding to assumptions of j= 1, 2 
and 3, corresponding to the ionic complexes /,,, 
I.-, and J,. It will be observed that the experi 
mental results, represented by circles, correspond 
very closely to j 2 or the complex i. This is 
a confirmation, by an entirely new method, of the 
composition of that complex, and it further indi- 
cates that there are no higher complexes. 

This information concerning the ionic complex 
is an unexpected by-product. As mentioned 
above, the investigation was undertaken for the 
purpose of providing a method for obtaining 
transference numbers of the pure salts, such as 
potassium iodide. 


In this case a short extrapola 
tion of the E/n? 


values to that of zero for the 
ratio C»/Cx, yields a transference number f, in 
very close agreement with that obtained by Longs 
worth * by the quite independent method of mov 
ing boundaries. The greatest utility of the emf 
centrifuge method will, almost certainly, be in the 
determination of 


transference numbers for solu 


tions of salts in non-aqueous solvents. The more 
generally Hittorf boundary 
methods cannot be applied to such solutions, with 
rare exceptions, owing to the fact that relatively 
large currents must be passed and the resulting 
Joule heat effects produce disturbances which im 
pair the results. It is 


used and moving 


desirable to obtain 
transference numbers of salts in non-aqueous sol 
vents since with their aid it will be possible, with 
other measurements, to derive activity coefficients 
and ion constituent mobilities, and, in general, to 
our 


most 


increase understanding of such solutions. 


Our knowledge in that field is relatively meager, 


7 Longsworth, L. 
solutions of 
boundary 
1191, 1935 


G., Transference numbers of aqueous 
some electrolytes at 25 by the 


moving 
method, Jour Imer. Chem. Soc. 57: 


1185 


THE ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE CENTRIFUGE 


and much of it is of biological importance. A 
series of measurements, in which methanol was 
used as solvent, has already been carried out. No 
experimental difficulties were found, but the re- 
sults have not as yet been fully interpreted 

In the discussions given above it has been as 
sumed that the solution between the electrodes is 
uniform in composition. Theoretically at least, a 
vertical column of a salt solution should, under 
the influence of gravity, become more concen 
trated at the bottom and more dilute at the top. 
The tendency of this “sedimentation” to take place 
may be much increased by the use of centrifugal 
force. If the sedimentation which tends to occur 
took place the measured values of the 
electromotive force would, for the cells described 
above, become zero, At the relatively low speeds 
(7,200 r.p.m. and lower) used in our experiments 
inappreciable sedimentation is involved, the evi- 
dence being that constant potentials were obtained 
for measurements taken over periods of thirty 
minutes and longer. 
that 
overcome by 


actually 


It seems likely that any sedi- 

occurs under these conditions is 
diffusion and mixing. At much 
higher speeds, 45,000 to 60,000 r.p.m., sedimenta 
tion equilibrium would eventually be attained as 
has been shown by Pederson * who obtained the 
theoretical equilibrium distribution of concentra- 
tions in a centrifugal field, using for his experi- 
ments a number of salts including caesium chlo 
ride, thallium nitrate, and mercuric chloride. 


mentation 


In brief summary, the emf centrifuge originally 
investigated by des Coudres and by Tolman, re- 
spectively sixty and forty years ago, has, with 
the aid of advances in science and technology, 
heen developed to the extent that it is capable of 
yielding data of high precision. The results are 
in accord with a slightly modified form of the 
theory as advanced by these pioneers in the field. 


The emf centrifuge appears to be a most promis- 
ing tool for the study of solutions, particularly 
those involving non-aqueous solvents. 

The author gratefully acknowledges the aid of 
Dr. B. Roger Ray and of Dr. Margaret Oakley 
Davhotf in the research outlined in this paper. 


* Pederson, K. ¢ Uber das 
wicht von anorganischen 


z physik 


Sedimentationsgleichge 
Salzen in der 


Chem. A170: 41-61, 1934 


Ultrazentrifuge, 
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WHEN one sees for the first time a modern air- 
plane, one marvels that a hu:nan mind could con- 
ceive a device so complex. Of 
human mind did. The first successful airplane 
was designed by Wilbur and Orville Wright. It 
is very difficult to select any single individual as 
the designer of any of the modern airplanes whose 
names are so familiar to us today. 


course no one 


Present-day 
aircrait are the products of the minds of many 
men, some long since dead. 
to profit by and build on 


The ability of man 
the experiences of the 
past and to join together in organized cooperative 
groups has permitted the development of complex 
tools beyond the ability of any one individual. 
Most of us have had our own lives profoundly 
affected by these and other accomplishments of 
a comparatively small number of scientists and 
engineers, 

the 
in our modern civilization, their 
mutual interactions, and their impact on man, are 
nowhere better illustrated than in aviation. 
within the lifetime of 


The dynamic nature of 
and technology 


growth of s« lence 


Born 
most of us, aviation has 
grown, slowly at first, and more rapidly later, until 


it now occupies an indispensable place in removing 
barriers of space and time. 


Peoples of many na 
tions are brought into intimate contact, at first 
with some friction, but in time we hope with the 
promotion of mutual understanding and the wider 
dissemination of the benefits of human knowledge 
as we acquire greater skill in the use of this power 
ful tool of air transport. 

Aeronautical technology has little of the tradi- 
tion of empirical practical handbook knowledge 
characteristic of the older engineering fields. At 
the very beginning the Wright brothers relied on 
scientific methods. To fly safely with a 
payload requires great precision in design, 
safety factors 


useful 
Large 
used in bridges and 
buildings to make up for ignorance of the magni 
tudes of the applied loads and of the actual 
strength of the siructure lead to a machine too 
heavy to fly. 


such as are 


Hence designers draw on the re 
sources of all the physical sciences, seeking to 
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establish a rational basis for engineering decisions 
and to apply new scientific knowledge to useful 
aeronautical devices. 

In recent years under the compelling drive of 
the desire for national military security, the pace 
of aeronautical progress has greatly accelerated. 
Qn October 14, 1947, Captain Charles E. Yeager, 
U.S. Air Force, became the first to reach, in a 
piloted airplane, a sustained horizontal flight at a 
speed faster than sound. Thus dawned the super- 
sonic age, giving evidence of the effects of the 
revolution in aeronautical science and technology 
associated with the development of jet and rocket 
propulsion and with recent scientific advances in 
the knowledge of the forces exerted by air on ob 
jects traveling faster than sound. 

There is no technical obstacle to the develop 
inent of useful supersonic aircraft which cannot be 
overcome by research. Designers press forward 
to the frontiers of knowledge of the behavior of 
machines and men under extreme environmental 
conditions ambient pressure of the at 
mosphere at high altitude, the high temperatures 
experienced by bodies traveling at high speeds 
through the air and the much higher temperatures 
in the combustion gases in turbojet and rocket en 


the low 


gines, the large acceleration imposed in maneuvers 
at high speed, and the noise and vibration charac 
teristics of fast-moving bodies and sources of large 
power. 
the 


Today technology applies pressures on 
both physical and biological. The 
new and difficult engineering problems are ana 
lyzed into their component scientific problems, and 
demands are made on the basic sciences to solve 
them. 


sciences, 


Such close contact with a rapidly growing 
engineering field is stimulating and profitable for 
science as large numbers of new and challenging 
problems emerge. A brief review of the inter 
relations between physics and aeronautics, whicl 
was presented at the December 1951 meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, has been published in the May 1952 issue 
of Physics Today. 

Let us examine in illustrative manner the inter- 
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play between aeronautical technology and_ basic 
and applied science. The external shape of an 
aircraft is essentially “etermined by considerations 
of the reaction of the air on objects moving 
through it. This shape must yield a lifting force 
equal to the weight of the aircraft at the speed and 
altitude of flight while at the same time yielding 
the lowest possible force resisting the forward mo- 
tion, since this force must be balanced by the 
thrust of the propeller or the reaction of the pro- 
pulsive jet, each of which requires energy to be 
supplied by burning fuel. The shape of the air 
craft must be such as to yield stability of flight 
and the possibility of being controlled at all times 
by the pilot. The study of the interactions be- 
tween the air and bodies in relative motion is the 
field of aerodynamics. The fact that the external 
shape of our newer airplanes is greatly different 
from that of older airplanes is an outward expres- 
sion of the change in character of airflow and in 
its effects as the speed increases from the subsonic 
speeds of a few hundred miles per hour to speeds 
near the speed of sound, 760 miles per hour at 
sea level or 660 miles per hour at the reduced 
temperatures found at high altitudes. Speeds 
near the speed of sound are called transonic, a 
new word added to our language. 
military aircraft this range. 
Phey have the swept-back plan form of the wings 
which has been found better for this speed range 
than the older straight 


Qur current 


operate in speed 


rectangular or slightly 


tapered plan form. As the speed increases to 
speeds well will 
again see a change to delta plan forms or straight 
thin wings. 


beyond the speed of sound we 


Krom the point of view of the design group the 
complete airplane may be broken down into com 
ponents which different functions. The 
fuselage houses the fuel and the passergers and 
other useful load. The furnish 
inmost of the lifting force to support the airplane. 
The tail assembly provides stability. 


serve 


cargo or wings 


The nacelles 
house the power plants which furnish the thrust 
required to overcome the drag. The designer re 
quires a great deal of information on the aero 


dynamic characteristics of components of aircraft, 
singly and in combination. 1 


Krom his point ol 
view this information is basic to his job and he 
sometimes refers to such work as basic research. 
To the physicist this is not basic research but ap 
plied research or even development. 

Component research on bodies, tails, wings, na 
celles, etc., leans heavily on applied aerodynami 
research in a great many The 


areas. cTOSS- 
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sectional shape of the wing is known as an airfoil 
section and the study of optimum airfoil shapes for 
various speed ranges and for various types of air 
craft such as fighters, bombers, or transports is a 
large segment of aerodynamics. Control of an 
airplane is accomplished by a change in shape, 
commonly by the use of a flap at the trailing edge 
of an airfoil which can be deflected. Both the ei 
fectiveness of the flap as a control and the forces 
required to move it are of concern to the aircraft 
designer. He continually demands study of con 
trols with the hope of achieving good effectiveness 
and small control forces throughout the entire 
speed range and at all possible attitudes of the 
aircraft in flight. 

With increased speed the air loads on the wings, 
tail, and control surfaces increase and produce ap 
preciable deflections of the structure which in turn 
modify the aerodynamic forces. For a_ given 
structure, increase in speed may bring the destruc- 
tive phenomenon of flutter, in which bending or 
twisting oscillations of parts of the airplane in 
crease in amplitude by absorbing energy from the 
relative air flow until failure occurs. This is the 
phenomenon which destroyed the original Tacoma 
Narrows, bridge. The study of flutter involves 
the many modes of vibration of complex. struc 
tures and the forces on airfoils vibrating or oscil 
lating rapidly in an airstream, 

The nacelles may house a jet engine which re 
quires a large volume of air per second to burn the 
fuel. The air must be fed to the engine without 
creating large additional drag 
internal 


forces and without 
intake duct. Re 
search on air inlets is another large field of aero 
dynamic research. 


energy losses in the 
This subject is greatly compli 
cated in those aircraft in which the power plant 
is housed within the fuselage. The inlets may be 
located at the nose, along the sides, bottom or top 
of the fuselage with or without scoops, or in the 
wing roots. The designer can make intelligent 
design compromises for particular aircraft only if 
he has information over the entire speed range 
and for various quantities of air flowing through 
the inlet on the pressure and drag losses of a large 
number of possible arrangements 

Applied aerodynamics in its accomplishments 
rests on the shoulders of mathematics and such 
branches of physics as fluid mechanics, thermo 
dynamics, and heat transfer. At the present time 
there is no great body of scientific knowledge in 
these fields awaiting application. On the con 
trary, applied research and its utilization in tech 
nology has highlighted existing shortcomings of 
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knowledge in science. Mathematics receives many 
challenges from aeronautics, especially to widen 
the field of knowledge of the solution of non-linear 
equations, and to exploit the potentialities of nu- 
merical solutions by means of high speed comput- 
ing machines. Physicists are asked to apply their 
talents to the study of real fluids under the en- 
vironment of interest to aeronautics. 

An entirely similar situation can be described 
with respect to propulsion research. The com- 
plete jet engine is broken down for applied re- 
search and development into its components, com- 
pressor, combustion chamber, turbine, and control 
system. Component research rests on applied re- 
search on compressor blades, combustion, fuels, 
turbine blades, bearings. This applied research 
rests in turn on mathematics, chemistry, fluid me- 
chanics, thermodynamics, heat transfer, electron- 
ics, metallurgy, etc. Here too the thirst of tech- 
nology for additional scientific knowledge seems 
inexhaustible. The pressure is for knowledge of 
potential value in the aeronautical applications. 
While I see no restraint on the freedom of the 
scientist to work as he pleases within these rather 
wide areas, the existing situation is of concern to 
scientists from the standpoint of attaining that bal- 
ance of effort in various fields which is of greatest 
ultimate benefit to society. 

Under the competitive military pressures the 
speed, altitude, and range of aircraft and missiles 
are steadily increasing with each successive proto- 
type. The new frontiers of speed and altitude in 
particular impose many new problems on the ma- 
chine. This is especially true for unmanned mis- 


siles whose speed and altitude of flight far surpass 
that of vehicles inhabited by man. 
V-2 missile of World War II attained speeds of 
several thousand miles per hour and an altitude of 


The German 


nearly a hundred miles. At an altitude of two 
hundred miles the ambient pressure of the air is 
equal to the pressure at sea level divided by 1,000,- 
000,000,000,000. At such low pressures, air can 
no longer be considered a homogeneous continu 
ous medium since the average distances between 
the air molecules are very many miles. At inter- 
mediate altitudes as a missile ascends slip flow 
and the molecular interaction with the 
boundary must be considered. The study of fluid 
mechanics under these extreme environmental 
conditions of high altitude and high speed requires 
the development of special equipment in which air 
is expanded from a high pressure source to attain 
the same relative air speed past a stationary model. 
The rapid expansion cools the air and condenses 


occurs 
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any moisture present. At the required high 
speeds some of the nitrogen and oxygen of the air 
also condense unless the air is preheated to a high 
temperature. 

High speed and high altitude provide a difficult 
environment for air-breathing power plants. For- 
tunately the required thrust decreases as the air 
density decreases, but ignition and combustion of 
fuel in a high speed air stream at low pressure is 
not easily accomplished. A jet engine of 6,000 
lbs. thrust could heat 3,500 houses in a Philadel- 
phia winter, a rate of combustion per unit volume 
of combustion chamber greater than that of any 
other industrial device. Applied research con- 
tinually increases the maximum airspeed and de- 
creases the minimum pressure to which good com- 
bustion efficiency can be maintained. However, 
there is need for better understanding of the fun- 
damental chemical kinetics and fluid mechanics of 
the combustion process under these extreme con- 
ditions of speed and altitude. 

For many years the speed of sound was re- 
garded as a barrier to further increases of speed 
of aircraft, although supersonic speeds have long 
heen commonplace in the universe of the stars and 
meteorites and projectiles moving at supersonic 
speeds have been studied by scientists from the 
time of Ernst Mach sixty years ago. This barrier 
has been overcome by the development of jet and 
rocket power plants. There are still many gaps 
in our knowledge of the region of transonic speeds 
near the speed of sound. The designer still en- 
counters undesirable sudden changes in angular 
trim of the aircraft as the speed increases, with 
consequent disturbance to the balance between lift 
and weight which must be maintained for steady 
flight. In addition the stability and control may 
deteriorate. Great progress is being made in ap- 
plied research in this speed range through the use 
of rocket-propelled models in free flight equipped 
with instruments which transmit their readings to 
the ground by radio and through the invention of 
a new type of wind tunnel capable of operation 
at transonic speeds continuously through the speed 
of sound, 

There now appears on the horizon a new bar- 
rier to be removed by the further progress of 
aeronautical science and technology—the thermal 
barrier. It is well known that meteors traveling 
through the air get so hot from friction with the 
air that their surfaces melt. At speeds now at- 
tained by missiles and possible of attainment by 
future manned aircraft, aerodynamic heating will 
increase the temperature of the vehicle to the point 
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where the commonly used materials lose a large 
part of their strength. New materials must be 
sought and potentially available materials such as 
the stainless steel and the titanium alloys must be 
thoroughly exploited and evaluated. 
tion and insulation may be required. 

As the performance of the machine increases 
and its own needs for the new environment are 
met, the unchanging performance and limitations 
of man himself create new problems. An airplane 
over the city of Philadelphia traveling at the speed 
of sound toward Baltimore would meet a second 
airplane traveling toward it from Baltimore at 
the same speed in a little under four minutes. 
They would meet at the rate of 2,200 feet per sec- 
ond, It is obvious that 


Refrigera- 


man’s natural vision is 
inadequate to detect other aircraft in time for 
rendezvous or combat and must be extended by 
electronic means. At high speeds it becomes im- 
possible, at least in the present state of knowledge, 
to keep the forces required to operate the controls 
within his muscular capacity, so that the physical 
strength of the pilot must be supplemented by 
mechanical or electrical power. It is entirely pos- 
sible to reduce the required force to negligible 
values but such a procedure may permit the pilot 
unwittingly to impose dangerous loads on the 
aircraft. Hence it is customary either to feed 
back to the control stick a small fraction of the 
force on the control surface or to appease the pilot 
by an artificial “feel” device. 

The effect of the low ambient pressure at high 
altitudes on pilot and passengers has been studied 
by aeronautical research workers in great detail. 
Oxygen masks and pressure suits have been em- 
ployed to make possible flights at high altitude, but 
the most effective answer to this problem is the 
pressurized cabin which could with some develop- 
ment be used for extended periods even in empty 
space. The occupants of the vehicle are thus pro- 
vided with a suitable environment which is inde- 
pendent of the environment in which the vehicle 
travels. 

The same solution can be applied to eliminate 
or reduce the effects of temperature and noise. 
Refrigeration is needed even in aircraft travel- 
ing at high subsonic speed and is standard equip- 
ment on a number of military aircraft. Noise and 
vibration can be dealt with by appropriate insula- 
tion of the inhabited part of the aircraft. The 
additional equipment required to produce a favor- 
able environment for man greatly increases the 
gross weight of the aircraft because of cumulative 
effects. More weight requires more lift, more lift 
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requires larger wings, larger wings take more 
power to drive them through the air, more power 
means a larger, heavier engine and more fuel, so 
that in many modern military aircraft each added 
pound of equipment increases the gross weight 
of the airplane by as much as ten pounds. 

Man has no inherent sense of speed, but changes 
in speed, acceleration or deceleration are readily 
detected and there are definite limits to the accel- 
erations and decelerations which can be withstood. 
These limitations have been explored in great de- 
tail within recent years and methods of extending 
man’s tolerance by limited amounts have been 
developed. Acceleration or deceleration may be 
produced by intentional or unintentional maneu- 
vers of the aircraft, by the turbulence of the atmos- 
phere, or by turbulent airflow around the aircraft 
under certain flight conditions. There has been 
much speculation and a little experimental work 
on the effect on man of complete-absence of the 
normal gravitational field. In this one environ- 
mental factor no completely satisfactory method 
is known of maintaining the normal environment 
although the use of substitute centrifugal fields, 
obtained by spinning the vehicle, has been pro 
posed for the space ships of the remote future. 

Man’s reaction time becomes inadequate for the 
most effective use of supersonic aircraft without 
assistance especially as regards precision of control 
in space and quick action in times of emergency. 
It may be necessary to use fast-responding auto- 
matic pilots supervised and monitored by the 
human pilot, automatic computing devices for navi- 
gation, and other mechanical aids whose reaction 
times can be made much shorter than that of man. 

The increasing complexity of the machine and 
its equipment places increasing demands on man’s 
powers of perception, analysis, and quick decision. 
The machine is certainly becoming much more 
complicated, as can be seen, for example, by com 
paring the electrical system of a recent airplane 
with that of an older one. The maze of instru- 
ments and controls in the cockpit seems utterly 
confusing to the layman and conducive to error in 
times of emotional stress in emergencies. Com- 
plexity in design and construction need not place 
unusual demands on the user of equipment, al 


though its design and maintenance may require 
the services of a number of highly skilled special 


ists. 


Complexity in design and construction may 
relieve the necessity for a high degree of skill and 
training on the part of the operator. Automatic 
transmissions and power-steering make automo 
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bile driving easier. There is room for more of 
this kind of complexity in aircraft design, calling 
for the collaboration of scientists and engineers 
in many fields. 

We see therefore that the extension of the speed 
and altitude frontiers of aircraft lead to problems 
both for the aircraft and the man, to new develop- 
ments in technology, and to frontier problems in 
the physical and biological sciences. The super- 
sonic age is bringing a lifting of intellectual hori- 
zons as, having conquered the space and time limi- 
tations of this world, man seeks new worlds to 
conquer. He wonders whether the exploration 
of outer space is not changing from a figment of 
the human imagination to a feat possible of accom- 
plishment. Its realization will require the time 
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and effort of many, perhaps even of generations, 
and you and I can only regret that we cannot tarry 
to witness it. 

Aeronautical technology, like nuclear technol- 
ogy and electronics, has exploited the power of 
organized effort, learning to draw on all the re- 
sources of science, and to synthesize and integrate 
the effort of men of many disciplines and skills. 
These methods have expanded many fold the com- 
plexity of the tools available to our civilization, 
which can be used as wisely as we can manage. 
These developments have reacted strongly on sci- 
ence as well as on other fields of engineering, not 
to mention on society as a whole. In them mem- 


bers of the American Philosophical Society of all 
classes will find fruitful field for study. 
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CONVERSATION and especially conversation in 
the form of dialogue occurs in tales and ballads 
and more rarely in proverbs and riddles. All of 
these varieties of folklore use it in much the same 
ways. Folktales often include conversational pas- 
sages intended to enliven the story and to char- 
acterize the actors. Some folktales are told in the 
first person as the narrator’s experience and are 
in other words a single long quotation. Finally, 
a few tales are entirely in dialogue. A brief ex- 
tract from a French lying tale entitled ‘“Tartari- 
Barbari” is typical: 


Bang, bang!—Who is out there?—I, sir—And 
whence do you come, my friend?—-Sir, I come from 
Tartari-Barbari, a hundred leagues the other side of 
Paris—And what have you seen on the way ?—Oh 
sir, and what have I seen! I have seen a mill grind 
ing meal on the top of an elm.—Oh, that is not true. 
Throw this Jiar into prison. 


Half a dozen more marvels are described in the 
same way. Such tales entirely in dialogue are, 
however, rare. A dialogue between a master and 
his steward that was first written down in twelfth- 
century Spain has this form. The version that I 


quote has been recited as a parlor piece and on 
the vaudeville stage: 


Master. Ha! Steward, how are you, my old boy? 
How do things go at home? 

Steward. Bad enough, your honor. The magpie’s 
dead. 

Master. 
to die? 

Steward. Over-ate himself, sir. 

Master. Did he indeed? A_ greedy 
what did he get that he liked so well? 

Steward. Horseflesh. He died of eating horseflesh 

Master. How did he get so much horseflesh ? 

Steward. All your father’s horses, sir. 

Master. What! Are they dead too? 

Steward. Ay, sir. They died of overwork. 

Master. And why were they overworked ? 

Steward. To carry water, sir. 


Poor Mag! So he’s gone. How came he 


dog. Why, 


1Ernst Tegethoff, Franzdsische Volksmiirchen 2: 228 
230, No. 43. Jena, Eugen Diederichs, 1923 
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Master. To carry water, and what were they carry 
ing water for? 

Steward. 

Master. 

Steward. 
ground. 

Master. My father’s house burned down! 
came it to be on fire? 


Fire, sir, to put out the fire. 
Fire! What fire? 
Your father’s house is burned down to the 


And how 


I think, sir, it must have been the torches. 
Torches? What torches? 
At your mother’s funeral. 
My mother dead? 
Ay, poor lady, she never looked up after it. 
After what? 
The loss of your father. 
Master. My father gone, too? 
Steward. Yes, poor gentleman, he took to his bed 
as soon as he heard of it. 
Master. Heard of what? 
Steward. The bad news, an’ it please your honor. 
Master. What? more bad news! 
Steward. Yes, sir, your bank has failed, your credit 
is lost, and you’re not worth a shilling in the world 
I made bold, sir, to come and wait on you about it, 
for I thought you would like to hear the news.? 


Steward. 
Master. 
Steward. 
Master. 
Steward. 
Master. 
Steward. 


More miseries, 


In a third example of a folktale in dialogue 
someone begins by reporting an unpleasant event. 
The hearer comments, ‘“That’s bad.” The speaker 
‘Not too bad, because. This alter 
nation in dialogue continues until the narrator 
finds some way of bringing it to an end.* 


replies, * 


We have recognized three varieties of the use 
of conversation in folktales: incidental use for 

2 Joseph Jacobs, More English Fairy Tales, 168-169, 
London, 1894. For parallels to this story Victor 
Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes 9: 34-35, No 
26, Liége, 1905. 

>See the humanistic dialogue of Lollus and Theodori 
cus (or Theodorus), edited by Johannes Bolte in Viertel 
jahrsschrift fiir Cultur und Literatur der Renaissance 1: 
484-486, 1886. For parallels see Bolte, Zeitschrift fir 
vergleichende Literaturgeschichte, n. f., 1: 375-376, 1887- 
1888; 4: 103-105, 1891; 5: 391, 1892; 9: 235-236, 1896; 
Ernst Beutler, Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift 14: 
94-96, 1926; E. T. Kristensen, Danske Dyrefabler, 218 
22, Nos. 5 590, Aarhus, 1896 


see 


” 
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characterization, a story told as a quotation in the 
first person, and a story told in dialogue. 

Ballads are narratives like tales and conversa 
tion is used in them in the same three 


ways. 
Some ballads contain conversational 


passages. 


Some ballads, especially the confessions of a crimi- 
nal before he is hanged, are told in the first person. 
So, for example, the man who assassinated Presi- 
dent Garfield is represented as singing : 


My name is Charles Guiteau, 

My name I'll never deny, 

[ left my aged parents 

In sorrow for to die, 

But little did they think 

When in my youthful bloom, 

l’d ever climb the gallows high 
To meet my fateful doom.‘ 


Some ballads are told entirely in dialogue. 
Perhaps the similarity in this regard has led Child 
to put “Lord Randal” (No. 12) and “Edward” 
(No. 13) together, although they have probably 
had altogether different origins. The famous 
ballad called “The Hangman’s Tree” or “The 
Maid Freed From the Gallows” (Child, No. 95), 
which is known all i 
dialogue : 


over Europe, is also in 


O good Lord Judge, and sweet Lord 
Peace for a little while! 

Methinks I see my own father, 
Come riding by the stile. 


Judge, 


Oh father, oh father, a little of your 
And likewise of your fee! 

To keep my body from yonder grave, 
And my neck from the gallows-tree. 


gold, 


None of my gold now you shall have, 
Nor likewise of my fee; 

For I am come to see you hangd, 
And hanged you shall be. 


A folksong in dialogue of much more recent ori- 
gin than those already cited is curious because the 
last two lines of each speech form a refrain in dia- 
logue. This ballad of “The Rolling Stone,” which 
refers in versions from the eastern United States 
to migration to Wisconsin and in most Missouri 
texts to migration to California, begins as follows: 


Since times are so hard, I'll tell you, my wife, 
I’ve a mind for to shake off this trouble and strife 
And to California my journey pursue 

lo double my fortune as other men do: 


4 Vance Randolph, Osark Folksongs 2: 29-32, No. 134, 
Columbia, Mo., State Hist. Soc. of Missouri, 1948. 
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For here we may labor each day in the field 

And the winters consume all that summers do yield. 
Dear husband, I’ve noticed with sorrowful heart 
You’ve lately neglected your plow and your cart; 
Your horses, sheep, cattle disorderly run, 

And your new Sunday waistcoat goes everyday on. 
Now stick to your farming; you'll suffer no loss, 
For the stone that keeps rolling can gather no 

moss.” 

More curious and more interesting than these 
tales and ballads are the proverbs that contain 
conversation and dialogue. A proverb can, like a 
tale or a ballad, use conversation as a means of 
characterization as in the Arabic “They brought 
the wolf to school, and read ‘A, B, C’ to him, but 
he said, ‘Lamb, she-goat, kid.’””* That is to say, 
nature does not change. There are also proverbs 
like ‘Don’t look a gifthorse in the mouth” that are 
quotations. <A special variety of proverb that has 
been much studied recently is a quotation that is 
credited to a particular speaker. Such proverbs 
have been called Wellerisms because Sam Weller 
in the Pickwick Papers used them often.’ Ex- 
amples are: “ ‘Neat but not gaudy,’ said the Devil 
and painted his tail blue”; “‘AII’s well that ends 
well,’ said the peacock and looked at his tail.” 
Finally, there are proverbs composed entirely in 
dialogue. Perhaps the most familiar example is 
a proverb that Bernard Shaw is said to have used 
as an inscription over his fireplace: “They say.” 
“What do they say?” “Let them say.” * This is 
also an inscription, which is dated about 1593, on 
Marischal College of the University of Aberdeen. 
The earliest example is in Greek on a ring found 


5 As Belden says, this has obviously been taken from a 
songbook or a slip ballad, but no such text has yet come 
to light. See H. M. Belden, Ballads and Songs Collected 
by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society, Univ. of Missouri 
Studies 15: 351-352, 1940; Vance Randolph, Ozark Folk- 
songs 2: 213-216, No. 194. 

®For parallels see Archer Taylor, The Proverb, 156 
157, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1931, and 
An Index to ‘The Proverb, FF Communications 113: 
68, Helsinki, 1934; Victor Chauvin, Bibliographie des 
ouvrages arabes 3: 41, No. 8, Liége, 1898, and compare 
2: 124-125, No. 123, Liége, 1897; F. C. Conybeare and 
others, The Story of Ahikar, 23, 160, 2d ed., Cambridge, 
Ene., Univ. Press, 1913; S. S. Thorburn, Bannti or Our 
Afghan Frontier, 290, London, 1876 (he had not learned 
his A, B, C, but lam, ser, le). 

See my forthcoming bibliographical note in the Jour. 
Amer. Folklore 65, 1952. 

8 Notes and Queries, 9th Ser., 5: 456, 1900; 6: 53, 175, 
1900; 152: 64, 107, 1927; 153: 196, 1927; 154: 357, 394, 
1928; Burton E. Stevenson, The Home Book of Prov- 
erbs, Maxims and Familiar Phrases, 2190, N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1948. 
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at Pompeii. This may be significant, for the other 
examples of proverbs employing dialogue that I 
can cite also look to the East. Greeks, Ruthe- 
nians, and Russians say: “ ‘How sweet the milk 
is!’ ‘Where did you see it?’ ‘My uncle saw an- 
other man drinking it on the other side of the 
river.’’’*® An Arabic example depends on the fact 
that the name of the ostrich is camel-bird: “They 
said to the camel-bird, ‘Carry!’ It answered, ‘I 
cannot, for I am a bird.’ They said, ‘Fly! It 
answered, ‘I cannot, for I am a camel.’”’'?’ The 
European proverb “Lazy people always have holi 
days” appears in Arabic as “They said to the lazy 
man, ‘Today is a holiday.” Then he answered, 
“Tomorrow and the day after, too.” '' The bit- 
terness of family quarrels is well stated in “ ‘Who 
knocked out your eye?’ ‘My brother.’ ‘That's 
why the blow went so deep.’”'? A story told in 
Francis Grose, A Classical Dictionary of the Vul- 
gar Tongue appears in eastern Europe as a prov- 
erb.'* “In a battle against the Turks, [an Irish 
soldier] called out to his comrade that he had 
caught a Tartar. ‘Bring him along, then,’ said he. 
‘He won't come,’ answered Paddy. ‘Then come 
along yourself, replied his comrade. ‘Arrah,’ 
cried he, ‘but he won’t let me.’ A Polish paral- 
lel which also refers to a Tartar is a proverb and 
there is a more widely known version in which 
the actor is a bear: 
‘Bring it here.’ ‘It 
yourself.” ‘It won't 
again to this proverb. 


‘IT have caught a_ bear.’ 
won't ‘Then come 
let me go.’” I shall refer 


come.’ 


The three uses of conversation and dialogue that 
[ have illustrated from tales, ballads, and proverbs 
might seem to be altogether inappropriate to rid- 


dles, but examples can be cited from many coun- 


tries. There are riddles in which the actor speaks 


to characterize himself as in a Bulgarian riddle 
for an earthworm: “Vida shouts, ‘Do not defend 
me from the dogs, but protect me from the hens.’ ” ™ 
We are probably expected to think of a tramp 
who fears the household dogs, but this unusual 
wanderer does not fear them. The Ossete say of 
the post and the rafter in a house: “One says, ‘My 


® Taylor, Index, 48 

10 Taylor, Index, 18. 

11 Taylor, Index, 47. 

12 Taylor, Index, 17. 

18 Edited by Eric Partridge, 337, London, Scholartis 
Press, 1931; Taylor, Index, 14. 

14 Gubov, 390. Bibliographical references for collec- 
tions of riddles cited by the author's name will be found 
in my English Riddles from Oral Tradition, 871-897, 
Berkeley, Univ. of Calif. Press, 1951. 
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head, my head!’ 


The other [says], ‘My back, my 
back!’ ” 


(Schiefner, col. 451, No. 38.) In a 
Yoruba riddle salt, which dissolves in water, 
speaks: “They tell him to sit by the fire, he sits 
by the fire. They tell him to sit in the sun, he 
sits in the sun. They tell him to bathe, he says, 
‘Death comes.’”’ '® In some riddles several actors 
speak but do not join in a dialogue. The Ma- 
lagasy say of a ladder and its rungs: “The mother 
says, ‘Let us stand up!,’ but the children say, ‘Let 
us lie down!’” and use the same framework to 
describe a fern and its curled shoots: “Its mother 
says, ‘Let us spread our hands!’ but its children 
say, ‘Let us double up our fists!’ (Sibree, p. 
39, Nos. 13,10.) There are also riddles that con- 
sist only of a quotation. See, jor example, a 
Kashmiri riddle for a saucepan filled with rice 
and covered with a lid: “‘O woman, you ascended 
to the second story, filled your stomach with 
pearls, and wore a hat like a mogul.’”” (Knowles, 
25.) And for blowing the nose they say, “‘O 
Padman, you came by way of the lake (perhaps 
the eye) and I laid hold of you and threw you 
down.’” (Knowles, 43.) The Baiga describe 
the foot as it speaks to a footprint: “*You stay 
behind; I am going away’” (Elwin, Baiga, p. 
404, No. 3), which has curiously enough a parallel 
in Africa: ‘““‘My dear, you leave me! My dear, 
you leave me!’ (Smith and Dale, /la, p. 328, 
No. 33.) A similar remark by a departing person 
serves in some Indian riddles to describe a vine 
that climbs a tree and leaves its root or tuber in 
the ground. The Kharia say, “Sit below, O Pot- 
belly! I am going to hoist the flag” (Roy and 
Roy, p. 452, No. 31; the flag is a leaf). The 
Birhors describe a piska-creeper by the riddle: 
“You get down, Demka, while I get up the tree” 
(Roy, Birhor, p. 541). The Kolarians think of 
a cucumber vine as the answer to “Sit down, fat 
fellow, I go further to the country” (Wagner, 4) 
and introduce a variation in a riddle for the lama- 
creeper that has a fruit which splits and curls when 
ripe: “Go on, boys, I will curl serpent-like” 
(Wagner, 13). In a Lithuanian riddle a quite 
different speech is uttered by a departing person : 
“Go, little sister, one way. I shall go the other 
way; we shall meet behind the mountain.” I 
shall give only two more examples of speeches by 


a single actor. The first is an Armenian riddle 


15 W. R. Bascom, Literary Style in Yoruba Riddles, 
Jour. Amer. Folklore 62: 16, No. 55, 1949, 


16 Sabaliauskas, 7auta ir Zodis 1: 321, No. 165, 
See a parallel in Wichmann, Zyrtan, 117, 


1923 
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for an onion: “We went from below. | 
alone. I put my head down, my feet up. I am 
surprised myself. Why should I have done this?” 
(Glushakov, pp. 34-35, No. 77.) The second is 
a Kashmiri riddle for a fallen leaf: “O father, | 
fell down! O mother, I fell down, and I had 
hardly fallen down, when a calf ate me” (Knowles, 
118). There are also riddles in which several 
actors speak but do not converse with one an 
other. See the Basque riddle for a river, a stone, 
and a fish: “ ‘Let’s go, let’s go!’ ‘Let’s stay, let’s 
stay!’ ‘Let’s play, let’s play!’” (Cerquand, 50.) 

I come now to riddles that employ dialogue. 
Some tell a story or are accompanied by an intro- 
ductory or concluding narrative explanation. My 
first example is widely known in western Europe, 
especially in countries where a Germanic language 
is spoken. It tells of a man who begot a child 
and then went away. When he returned, he met 
his sweetheart in a social gathering and asked her 
in enigmatic terms what had happened. A Low 
German version goes as follows: 


am all 


“When I was here a year ago, I planted an apple 
in the green grass. I should like to know forthright, 
whether the apple was found.” “Yes,” said she. 
“What is it?” said he. “Like you,” said she. 
“Where is it?” said he. “Among the folk,” said 
she.!? 


Dialogue appears in another riddle with an ex 
planatory narrative introduction. 
burning of a house, the carrying off of a goose or 
a sheep by a wolf, the borrowing of a churn or 
some other domestic object, and other events in 


It concerns the 


and around a household. The riddler designates 
animals and things by enigmatic names and then 
uses these names in a dialogue which is intelligible 
only when the meaning of the names is known. 
The names have very often no readily under- 
stood meaning in the language of the riddle. In 
the following Russian riddle they are, however, 
intelligible : 

The babbling one came. She asks for the thrash 
“For what do you need the thrashing one?” 
“To hit the proud one in order to feed the young 
ones.” 18 


ing one, 


17 Gilhoff, 886 (2 versions); Wossidlo, 976 (7 ver 
sions); Ernst Meier, Deutsche Kinderreime, 86-87, No 
355; Flemish: Joos, 637. Danish: Kristensen, 172. 
Swedish: Dybeck, Runa, 29, 1865; Olsson, Halland, 36; 
Wessman, 16, 70. See additional versions in Taylor, 
English Riddles, 836, n. 2. 

There is another, apparently unrelated dialogue on 
the same subject in Wossidlo, 975; Hanika-Otto, 648. 

18 Sadovnikov, 1253. 
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This altogether mystifying dialogue means that a 
woman (the babbling one) came to borrow a flail 
(the thrashing one) to beat wheat (the proud 
one) for her children (the young ones). The 
names are ordinarily completely unintelligible. A 
California example is as good as any that I might 
cite : 


Sitting in my imbo bell (house ), 
Looking out my umble bell (window), 
I saw the monkey riddle rattle (hawk) 
Carry off my rattle pegs (chickens). 

I said to my fitten fat (wife), 

“If | had my titten tat (gun), 

I’d make the monkey riddle rattle 
Bring back my rattle pegs.” ?° 


A hundred or more riddles of this sort could be 
easily cited. The explanation of them is perhaps 
most easily seen in a Mongolian riddle: “On the 
other side of the flowing, under a growing, the 
howling devoured the bleating,” that is to say, 
“On the other side of the river, under a tree, a 
wolf devoured a lamb.” *° This riddler is trying 
to avoid such ordinary Mongolian words as usun 
(water, river), modon (forest), chono (wolf), 
and khoin (sheep), all of which occur in proper 
names. It is a Mongolian custom that a married 
woman must not use words that are identical with 
the proper names of her husband’s relatives or that 
might suggest such proper names by their sound. 
All of these riddles employing these strange para- 
phrases probably involve a similar tabu. A third 
riddle that is told in dialogue and contains ex- 
planatory narrative comment concerns a man with 
a horse and a girl in a meadow. Several Renais 
sance examples have been reported and the riddle 
is still current in French, Catalan, German, and 
Modern Greek tradition.** 

There are, finally, riddles told entirely in dia- 
logue without an accompanying explanatory nar- 


19 Martha Long, Western Folklore 7: 64, 1948. 

20 Kotvich, 110. This is No. 1027 in my forthcoming 
collection of Mongolian riddles. 

2t See Reinhold Kohler, Kleinere Schriften 3: 515-516,. 
No. 17, Berlin, 1900. German: Woeste, Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Mythologie 3: 180, No. 5, 1855; Wossidlo, 6; 
Gilhoff, 366-369. The last of Gilhoff’s versions has the 
answer “Man with a scythe and a meadow.” Swedish: 
Olsson, Bohuslin, 417; Wessman, 26. French: Rolland, 
37. Pineau, Poitou, 477, No. 2 is confused with a text 
discussed in my English Riddles, note to No. 1443. Wal- 
loon: Colson, Wallonia 4: 58, No. 39. Breton: Sauvé, 
39. Catalan: Pelay y Briz, 225. Modern Greek: Stathes, 
360. See also Polites’s note, Laographia 2: 371, 1910. 

This riddle has also the answer “Kettle and eel”; sec 
Wossidlo, 434. Swedish: Olsson, Bohuslan, 418. 
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rative. My first example is a parallel to the pre- 
viously mentioned proverb of the bear holding 
back the man The Crimean 
Tatars say: 


who caught it. 


. ; e sticy ¢ 
l am going, | am going! 


My elder brother won't let me go! 2? 


This has the answer “Nut and bolt.” Since the 
proverb is widely known in eastern Europe, the 
riddle may have arisen from it. It is tempting to 
vague reminiscence of this pattern in a 
Mordvin riddle for the eves: : 


see & 


Come, friend, to us! 


How can I come, a tree has fallen between us ? 28 


Two examples of a curious dialogue between 
The 


an angleworm and a fish will be sufficient. 
Flemings say: 


Man from there, what are you doing here? 
The man above sent me here. 

And if I seized you, what would it do to you? 
the man from above would aid me. 


A French riddler introduces the motion of eating 
into the riddle: 


You, who are not of this place, what brings you here ? 
He who brings me is not far away. 
If you eat me, | shall eat you.*! 


The most widely known of all riddles in dia 
logue has usually the answer “Brook and mea- 


dow.” As a first example I choose a fourteenth- 


century Latin version written down in Bohemia: 


Discolor et longa, celer und venis, fluitata ? 


Prato fert unda. Non cures, cerebroque rasa.*° 


The Mordvins say: 


Where 


What do you have to do with it, shaven head ? 76 


are you going, you crooked one ? 


Filonenko, 78 
and 611, No. 1 Riddlers often 


describe the eyes as brothers or sisters separated by an 


23 Passonen Ravila, 
object, but I cannot cite another version that dramatizes 
the conception 

“4 The examples are quoted from Ons volksleven 1: 7, 
No. 9, 1889, and Sébillot, Cdétes-du-Nord, 100, No. 21 
For additional examples see Flemish: Joos, ed c p. 81 
and ed. 2, No. 593; Ons volksleven 1: 79, No. 50, 1889. 
Walloon: Colson, Wallonia 4: 63, No. 66. French: 
Rolland, 72; Lallemant, 233; Carmeau, 35; Kerbeuzec, 
Ille-et-Vilaine, 502, No. 5. See somewhat dit 
ferent Cuman riddle fish” 
in Németh, 14. 

2> Klaret, 30. 


26 Passonen and Ravila, 633, No. 1. 


also a 


with the answer “Hook and 
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Versions of this riddle are known from the 
Urals to Ireland.2*7 A French riddler has ad- 
justed the sex of the speakers to the genders of 
the two answers: 


Lame (or: Crooked) woman, where are you going? 
Poor bald man, what's that to you? *5 


and in another version the speakers address each 
other in unusually violent terms : 


Where are you going, endless rag? 


What's that to you, shaven rat? *° 


The meadow often calls the brook twisted or 
crooked.*’ In versions the answer varies 
somewhat, and is, for example, “Water and a peb- 
ble.’ *' A Breton riddler has made a more seri- 
ous change when he has a brook near a mill say 


to a laborer: 


some 


27 Russian: Sadovnikov, 1476 (4 versions). Polish: 
Gustawicz, 355 (4 versions). <A fifth version with the 
answer “Scythe and mown field” has a Lithuanian paral 
lel (Jurgelionis, 614). See further Siarkowski, 135, No. 
94; Saloni, Zancut, 30 (disordered); Saloni, Rzeshdw, 
94. Lithuanian: Jurgelionis, 1078-1082, 1088; Balys, 
Klaipeda, 157, No. Basanavicius, 196, No. 165; 
Buga, 316, No. 13; Mickevicius, 573, No. 49; 586, No. 
189: and 588, No. 274; Schleicher, 199 (2 versions) 
Lettish: Ulanowska, Zbidr, 16: 50, 1892. Czech: Prasek, 
137: BartoS, 157. I cite these versions, which I have 
not seen, from FlajShans, 30. Zyrian: Wichmann, 206 
(brook and road), 207. Votyak: Wichmann, 101. Ger 
man: Wossidlo, 1 (14 versions), 2 (brook and tree), 3 
(meadow and cow), 4 (meadow and mower); Haffner, 
1 (9 versions) ; Gilhoff, 363-365 (6 versions) ; Meinert, 

{lte Lieder aus dem Kuhlandchen (Vienna, 1817), 285; 
Firmenich, Germaniens Voélkerstimmen 3: 195, Berlin, 
1854: Stéber, Elsdssisches Volksbiichlein, 69, No. 276, 2d 
ed., Muhlthausen, 1859; Rochholz, 248, No. 431; J. Muller, 
Schweizer Volkskunde 7: 3, No. 50, 1917; Hanika-Otto, 
289 (7 versions); Arno Schmidt, Danzig, 11; Woeste, 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologie 3: 179, No. 1, 1855. 
Flemish: Ons volksleven 1: 7, No. 4 and 36, No. 15, 
1889: ’t Daghet in den Oosten, 3: 55-56, No. 1 (3 ver 
sions), 1887; Joos, 601, 602 (brook and tree). Walloon: 
Wallonia 4: 45, No. 20 (the Sambre and a 
meadow called La Préye). French: Rolland, 25, 101 
(meadow and vine); Beauvillard, Mélusine 1: col. 556, 
No. 2, 1878; Ferrand, Dauphiné, 227. Reinhold Kéhler, 
Kleinere Schriften 3: 516-517 cites an old parallel in the 
Ouestions énigmatiques, 36. Shetland: John Spence 
Shetland Folk-Lore, 184, Lerwick, 1899. Welsh: 
and Taylor, 135. Irish: “Dul go Baile Atha Cliath,” 
An Stoc 4 (4): 5, No. 2, 1927. This will be No. 149 in 
the collection of Irish riddles now being compiled by 
Vernam Hull and Archer Taylor. 

> Dardy, L’Albret, 327. 

20V. S., Mélusine 1: col. 263, No. 73, 1878 
sou, 176, No. 7 = Sébillot, Auvergne, 5. 

" Pineau, Pottou, 478; Roux, Languedoc, 177, No. 22. 

‘tL Lespy, 94, No. 25; Bladé, Armagnac, 110. 


533; 


Colson, 


’ 


Hull 


Marches- 
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Clopin-clopant, where are you going? 
lo crush things for you to eat.®? 


German riddles have the meadow add the remark 
that the brook has a frozen rump in winter.** All 
of these variations imply that the riddle is a widely 
known and freely used bit of folklore. 

We can safely connect the riddle of the brook 
and meadow with a rather widely known Russian 
riddle having the answer ‘Fence and field.” This 
Russian riddle is as follows: 


Crooked, sly one, whither are you running? 
Curly, green one, to guard you.*4 


We have here the same question addressed as be- 
fore to a crooked or twisted person. The reply 
“to guard you” is a description of the actual pur- 
pose of the fence. References to a crooked or 
twisted person and inquiries about where he is 
going occur in a number of widely scattered rid- 
dles and seem to be echoes of the original riddle 
of the brook and the meadow. For example, the 
Walloons have a riddle of this sort with the an- 
swer “Smoke and chimney.” ** This seems to 
be related to a somewhat obscure Ossete riddle in 
which a chain is represented as saying to smoke: 
“Slanting and crooked, wherever you go I, who am 
crooked and oblique, shall not let you through.” * 
And we can probably associate these riddles with 
the Rumanian 


Where are you going, long rope? 
What are you asking me, Oh one who has been ig- 
nited on the ground ? 37 


This has the answer “Smoke,” but clearly includes 
also the fire. 


Also made on the same model is a 
curious riddle about a nut and a snake. This 
contains the characteristic reference to a crooked 
or twisted person and the question about his desti- 
nation. There is a Basque text of this riddle: 


2 Sauvé, 64, No. 17. 

88 Schmitz, Eifel, 110, No. 112; Ernst Meier, Deutsche 
Kinderreime, 282; J. Heinzerling, and S. Reuter, Sieger- 
linder W érterbuch, 9, Siegen: Vorlander, 1932-1938. 

84 Preobrazhenskii, 171; Sadovnikov, 1138, 1321 (8 ver- 
sions) ; Arkhangel’skii, 78 (vegetable garden and winter 
corn). Votyak: Wichmann, 217 (winter planting and 
road). German: Rochholz, 240, Nos. 408, 409. 

85 Colson, Wallonia 4: 147, Nos. 15la, 151b. 

86 Schiefner, col. 451, No. 31. I do not understand how 
the chain, which is probably a chain holding the kettle in 
the fireplace, can hold back the smoke. 

87 Weigand, 273, No. 181. 
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Where are you going, twisted one? 
What are you saying, hanging one? 
If I fall down, I shall break your head.** 


This has the answer “Nut and snake.” It has a 
parallel in the Argentine Republic with the answer 
“Apple and snake” : 


Long and thin, 

Where are yoti going? 
You see me. 

[ do not see you 

Because | shall fall 

And with my blow 

I shall awaken my master. 
He will kill you 

And will eat me.*® 


\lthough this is much elaborated, it seems to be 
the same riddle. More curious than these two 
texts is an Indian dialogue between the jambur 
snake and the cotton tree: 


Where are you going, you curled one? 
Anywhere, you man, showing your teeth.*° 


“The cotton tree,’ we are told, “is supposed to 
scold the snake, lying under it, speaking to it in 
an abusive manner. The snake returns the abuse 
by pointing to the open fruit of the cotton tree, 
looking like one showing his teeth.” Since all 
three of these riddles are concerned with a fruit 
and a snake, and all three of them contain the 
question “Where are you going?” addressed to 
long, curled, or twisted person, and all three of 
them offer a rather unpleasant exchange of ideas, 
it seems very probable that some connection exists 
among them.’' Unfortunately we do not have 
more examples of the Indian text or any exam- 
ples of versions intermediate between India and 
the Pyrenees. 

*Cerquand, 52; Vinson, 78. 

89 Lehmann-Nitsche, 403. 

‘0 Kolarian: Wagner, 28. 

‘1 Tt is perhaps worth saying that a riddle about a pot 
and fire includes a conversation referring to the pot fall- 
ing and killing the speaker below it. So, for example, the 
fire and the hanger that holds a pot say: 

Take care, big tooth. 

Take care of yourself, Reddie, 

If my bottom breaks open, 

I shall kill you right away. 
See Orain, Mélusine 4: col. 446, No. 9, 1888-1889 
= Orain, [lle-ct-Vilaine, 149. Compare Colson, Wallonia 
4: 149, No. 165 bis. See also a French riddle about a 
pot and fire in which only one person speaks: Rolland, 
161; Lallemant, 235; Pineau, Poitou, 478, No. 14; Car- 
meau, 34; Dardy, L’Albret, 330. 


These is a Danish ver- 
sion in Kristensen, 112a. 
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An equally curious resemblance between two 
more riddles that also employ the characteristic 
themes of the dialogue of the 
meadow can be pointed out. 


brook and the 
A Lithuanian riddle 
having the answer “Door and threshold” reads as 
follows 


Where are you going, long one? 


What does it concern you, you who lie crosswise ? 42 


This seems to be an adaptation of the riddle of the 
brook and the meadow to an entirely new answer. 
It has a remote similarity to a Hausa riddle for a 
door and a door-screen: 


O clinging thing, why not come inside? 
What didst thou get by going inside? 4% 


The riddle of the brook and the meadow is closely 
ral . ¢ , ‘re : : ’ » ¢ 9 chi 
related to a Cheremis riddle for smoke and a chim- 
ney in which the dialogue appears without a 
change but the descriptions of the speakers are 
appropriately altered : 


Gray coat, where are you going? 
Broad mouth, what concern is it to you? 44 


We may at this point summarize what we have 
1 
learned 


\ dialogue between two speakers who 
are characterized by appropriate adjectives con- 


sists of an inquiry about the destination of one of 
the speakers and his reply, “What does it concern 
you: This dialogue is used as a riddle to de- 
scribe a brook and a meadow, a brook and a peb- 
ble, a brook and a tree, a brook and a laborer, and 
a scythe and a meadow. Although these answers 
differ considerably, we need not hesitate to see in 
them the variations of a single enigmatic theme 
We can also include the Russian riddles with the 
answer “Fence and garden” among the variations 
of this theme. The same dialogue as well as char- 
acteristic adjectives that describe the speakers is 
used in a Rumanian riddle for a chimney, a Basque 
and Indian riddle for a nut and a tree, a Lithu- 
anian riddle for a door and _ threshold, 
Cheremis riddle for smoke and a chimney. These 
riddles with answers that differ widely from the 
theme of the brook and the meadow show in all 
regards but the answers a surprising resemblance 
to it. I shall not insist that the original answer 
to the riddle was the brook and the meadow. I 


and a 


#2 Schleicher, 203; Mickevicius, 579, No. 105. 


43 Fletcher, 55, No. 13. 
**T. A. Sebeok, Studies in Cheremis Folklore 1: 192, 
No. 3. 8. 19.5.2, Bloomington, Indiana Univ. Press, 1952 


(reprinted from Genetz, 36). See also Sebeok, 3. 8. 
19.5.1. 
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do not know what the original answer may have 
been. This curious dialogue seems, however, to 
be such an unusual invention that it cannot have 
heen invented independently several times in dil 
ferent countries. 

We do not have enough texts to write the his 
tory of this dialogue riddle, but we can see its 
influence on some other riddles that may be inde- 
pendent inventions rather than branches of the 
original tradition. For example, a ‘Turkish tribe 
in Siberia has apparently borrowed the dialogue 
to describe a birch tree and its leaves: 


Whither are you going, my broad ones? 
When shall you return, my broad ones? 
We shall come in health, our high one! 
Being alive, our high one.*® 


The Russians have a riddle about a castiron pot 
and an earthen pot with a hole in it that is being 
thrown away. This is an entirely different theme, 
but it contains traces of the dialogue that we have 


heen discussing. See, for example: 


Blacky smoky, whither bound ? 
Keep quiet, you with a hole bored in 
You will be there, too.*® 


Vou, 


ven more interesting than this text is one in 
which the adjectives “turned and twisted” occur. 
In the riddle of the brook and the meadow these 
adjectives referred to the winding stream but here 
they seem to refer to the pot formed on the potter's 
wheel: 


Blacky-smoky, whither are you bound ? 
Keep quiet, you turned and twisted one, 


You will be there too.*? 


There are Rumanian parallels to this riddle of the 
two pots, but I have not found it in other countries 

There are two more riddles in dialogue that 
begin with the characteristic question about some 
one’s destination. Ina Polish riddle a spade and 
a shovel for ashes converse as follows: 


Eenie, meenie, mo [a meaningless jingle], where are 
you going ? 
You have a black rump.** 


An obscure Mordvin riddle is a dialogue between 
a hop plant and a fish that is being carried hom« 


to be eaten. It is as follows: 


‘5 Kastanov, 471, No. 541. 

46 Sadovnikov, 343a. Compare also Nos. 342, 342a 
Rumanian: Gorovei, 278, 279, 280 (3 variants) and, with 
different solutions, 281, 282, 311. 

‘7 Sadovnikov, 343. 

#8 Gustawicz, 198. 
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Where are you going, food that is spit out? 
You will be there too, when we are eaten and drunk.*® 


The fish is called “food that is spit out” because 
one must spit out its many bones. Thjs Mordvin 
text is somewhat because it has been 
printed from Paasonen’s notes long after his death. 
According to the editor, it is probably better to 
render the reply of the fish as “When we have 
been eaten and drunk, you will be there too, you 
who make Shajtan dance.” The reference to 
Shajtan or Satan concerns the intoxicating effect 
of the beer brewed from the hops. These Siberian 
Turkish, and Rumanian, Polish, and 
Mordvin riddles are evidence that the pattern of 
the dialogue riddle has influenced other texts. 

Any conjectures about the origin and history 
of riddles in dialogue must be very vague and gen- 
eral. It is, however, worth saying that such rid- 
dles occur rather frequently in Indian tradition. 
A few examples will be sufficient. They show 
that the dialogue of the brook and the meadow 
represents a very special variety that seems to 
have no connection with other riddles expressed in 
dialogue. Note, for example, a curious Kolarian 
riddle for a clod or stone: 


obscure 


Russian 


Why do you look at me (i.e., with an angry look) ? 


Have | not given you something ? 


“The stone (clod), lying on the ricefield, is sup- 
posed to speak to the ploughman. 
it has supplied to the ploughman is its knock.” A 
Baiga riddle for a prawn and a rabbit is as follows : 


The thing that 


49 Paasonen and Ravila, 667, No. 1. 
50 Wagner, 93 
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A tank-dweller says to a landlubber, “O you 
who eat, making a crus-crus noise, why have you 
trodden on my moustache?” *' A Bihari 
about a leech in a Mohammedan’s beard is: 


riddle 


O black bush, haven't 
you)? 


you got a barber (to shave 


O black bush (thing ?), why don’t you find a spacious 


> 


tank (to go into ) ? 52 


This strange riddle is explained by the following 
incident : 


\ leech fastened itself to the black bushy beard of a 
Mohammedan. Being unable to suck out the Mo- 
hammedan’s blood by reason of his bushy beard, it 
addressed the latter and said, “O sir with a black 
bushy beard, haven’t you a barber to shave you?” 
Addressing the leech, the Mohammedan replied, “O 


you black thing, don’t you find a lake or a tank to 
zo into ?” 


Riddles in dialogue are by no means the exclu- 
sive property of Indian riddlers.°* Nevertheless 
Indian riddlers use them freely and ingeniously, 
and additions to our knowledge of Indian folklore 
would probably increase the number of texts and 
enlarge our knowledge of the nature of such 
riddles. 


‘1 Elwin, Baiga, 472, No. 86. 

52 Mitra, Bihari Life, 48, No. 36. 

583 For some Far Eastern riddles in dialogue that deal 
with themes not discussed here see Kolarian: Wagner, 
100. Baiga: Elwin, 475, No. 115. Siberian Turkish: 
Katanov, 653, No. 195. The Sicilian riddles in dialogue 
give them impression of being very casual inventions 
Giuseppe Pitré, /ndovinelli. 
any of them 


; see 
Pitré cites no parallels to 
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SAINT-PIERRE was usually ignored by his con- 
temporaries. Some of his closest friends judged 
him to be a well-meaning, rather ridiculous busy- 
body. After 1850, with the growth in democracy 
and international cooperation, new interest was 
taken in his projects. The findings of various 
studies, some of them recent, have helped reduce 
the obscurity surrounding his life and works. 

In spite of this advance, the understanding of 
the Abbé has not been deep. This is best seen 
in the conflicting opinions of his biographers. 
Goumy finds his method particularly vulnerable: 
“He proves or thinks he is proving and does not 
realize that he ought to begin by observing what 
is going on around him.” ' The practice of stat- 
ing political and economic problems in the form of 
propositions and solving them as in geometry by 
a series of logical steps, each based on truths pre- 
viously accepted as evident, is for Goumy unrealis- 
tic and inapplicable to complex human affairs. 
This judgment is contradicted by two later studies. 
Siégler-Pascal thinks the Abbé can hardly be a 
visionary since he always sought the means of es- 
tablishing his plans and approached problems with 
a method characterized by experimentation, obser- 
vation, and the use of statistics.2. For Drouet, too, 
the Abbé is not a dreamer, not an inventor of wild 
schemes, but a very down-to-earth planner.* A 
third impression is given by Mme Constantinescu- 
Bagdat. She thinks the Abbé did not seriously 
plan for peace in his time; his project was an 


instrument for attacking existing institutions.‘ 


1Goumy, Edouard, Etude sur la vie et les écrits de 
l'Abbé de Saint-Pierre, 31, Paris, P.-A. Bourdier et Cie, 
1859. French text reads: “I] démontre ou croit démon- 
trer et ne s’'apercoit pas qu'il devrait commencer par re- 
garder autour de lui.” 

2 Siégler-Pascal, S., Un contemporain égaré au 18¢e 
siecle; les projets de LV Abbé de Saint-Pierre, 7. 
Arthur Rousseau, 1900 

8 Drouet, Joseph, L’Abbé de Saint-Pierre, Thomme et 
Vocuvre, viii, Paris, Champion, 1912. 

+ Constantinescu-Bagdat, Elise, Etudes d'histoire paci- 
fiste, II, de Vauban a Voltaire, 124, Paris, Presse 
versitaire, 1925. 


Paris, 


Uni- 
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More recent writers follow these same patterns of 
criticism. Houwens-Post holds many of the views 
of Drouet, but sees the importance of the Abbé’s 
economic theory. Although finding Saint-Pierre 
practical in some respects, Friedrich believes in 
general, as did Goumy, that he had a senseless 
faith in enlightened monarchs and made his main 
contribution by preaching that peace is desirable.® 
Nussbaum, likewise, describes the absurdness of 
the Abbe’s planning for peace: “Saint-Pierre and 
the others (his predecessors) delight in fancying 
a new world created and depicted by themselves, 
without bothering much about the real significance 
and inherent limitations of such an undertaking.” * 

These three judgments, unrealistic method, 
down-to-earth planning, and reform intent, have 
one element in common, the assumption that the 
Abbe’s project existed in a time vacuum. Ac- 
cording to the first, Saint-Pierre ignored the po- 
litical circumstances of his age as well as its politi- 
cal, economic, and legal theory. The second de- 
scribes him as a practical man, but because of his 
superior insight the promoter of ideas too ad- 
vanced for acceptance. By the third, his per- 
petual peace represents utopia and his project is 
essentially unadjusted to institutions of the day, 
related to them only through contrast. The com- 
posite picture presents the Abbé as out-of-step 
with his own century, reflecting at most the ideas 
of earlier peace planners and a reform spirit of 
the early eighteenth century, and as more clearly 


related to our own times, since he apparently an- 

ticipated ideas which became prevalent in the late 

nineteenth century and early twentieth. 
Examination of much material * unused in the 


’ Houwens-Post, Hendrik, La Société des Nations de 
l’'Abbé de Saint-Pierre, 146-147, Amsterdam, Uitgevers- 
bedrijf De Spieghel, 1932. 

6 Friedrich, Carl Joachim, /nezvitable Peace, 13, 14, 29, 
165-167, Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard Univ. Press, 1948. 

7 Nussbaum, Arthur, 4 concise history of the law of 
nations, 142, N. Y., Macmillan, 1947, 

*’ Manuscripts of and about Saint-Pierre, present among 
the Rousseau papers at Neuchatel in the Bibliothéque de 
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past has allowed a more comprehensive under- 
standing of Saint-Pierre’s thought, especially as 
integrated in his principal work,’ the Projet de 
paix perpétuelle. The three once contradictory 
evaluations now appear as different aspects of 
the Abbe’s effort and are mutually explanatory. 
More important, the time vacuum theory can be 
discarded and replaced by actual sources and influ- 
ences. The present article will serve as an intro- 
duction to this interpretation by offering pertinent 
details of the Abbé’s life before 1717. 

Charles Irénée de Castel was born February 13, 
1658, at the Chateau of Saint-Pierre-Eglise in the 
Val de Saire, roughly ten miles from Cherbourg. 
The nobility of his family was ancient and illus- 
trious. Hugo de Castelle and eight other high 
nobles of France served as sureties of Philip Au- 
gustus for the execution of the treaty made at 
Messina with Richard of England in 1191. Ger- 
vasius de Castelle performed the same service for 
Philip in his negotiations with John, King of Eng- 
land, in 1200. In charters, “‘le 
trésor des chartres de Paris,” * a list of the dukes, 
counts, barons, and vavasors in the time of Philip 
Augustus includes Dominus Castelle among the 
six barons, peers of the kingdom. Giraudus de 
Castelle was a knight banneret under Philip. Jo- 


a collection of 


la Ville and in the Chateau, have not been used before in 
studies of his projects, but have now been examined. 
Other sources abroad include printed and manuscript 
material in the Bibliotheque Nationale, manuscripts in 
the Bibliotheque de l’Arsenal, the Archives Nationales, 
and the Bibliotheque Victor Cousin at the Sorbonne, 
manuscripts in the Bibliothéque de Rouen, and, finally, 
printed material in the British Museum. Microfilm copy 
of the important editions of the Projet de paix perpétuelle 
was made available at the John Hay Library of Brown 
University and facilitated the detailed study of the proj- 
ect. Other libraries whose works of and about the Abbé 
have been utilized are the Widener and Houghton Li- 
braries at Harvard, the Baker Memorial Library at Dart- 
mouth, the Michigan University Library, the Vassar Col 
lege Library, and the William Rainey Harper Library 
of the University of Chicago. 

® Castel de Saint-Pierre, Charles Irénée, Abbé de, MS, 
950, Bibliothéque de Rouen. This is the third of three 
folio volumes of the Abbé’s projects. 

“Chartre” “carcer” and also from “chartula” 
was commonly used as late as the sixteenth century to 
mean either “prison” or “charter” (see Edmond Huguet, 
Vots disparus ou vieillis depuis le l6e siécle, 1935). The 
Nouveau Larousse Illustré says of “Trésor des Chartes,” 
“on appelait ainsi le dépot des archives de la couronne 
de France,” and refers to “Chartrier de France,” de- 
scribed as the “collection des chartes de la couronne, 
qu'on portait a la suite des rois de France, et qu'on 
nomma plus tard le trésor des chartes.” 


irom 


PERKINS [PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 
hannes de Castelle became in 1258 ambassador of 
the king of England to Alfonso, King of Castille. 

His father was Charles Castel or de Castel, 
Baron de Saint-Pierre and Grand Bailli de Coten 
tin. His mother was Madeleine Gigaut de Belle 
font, daughter of the Marquis de Bellefont, gover- 
nor of Caen and of Valognes.'® Two of his four 
brothers were active in public life. The count of 
Saint-Pierre, Louis-Hiacinthe Castel, Baron de 
Crévecceur sur Eure, first squire of the Duchesse 
d'Orléans, had been a captain of the king’s fleet. 
Francois Antoine Castel, lieutenant general of the 
squadron of Malta, was responsible for the con 
struction of this unit and the first to command it." 

At the age of nine, Charles entered the Jesuit 
college of Rouen. Six years later, when he was 
taking courses in logic, his father had him return 
to Saint-Pierre-Eglise to learn the business of the 
estate. His application in these matters was great 
and after three years he knew the laws of his prov- 
ince well. When his father died a few years later, 


Charles not only had the affairs of Saint-Pierre- 
Eglise to administer, but was busy settling the 
From the family 
estate he inherited an income of eighteen hundred 
livres, which made him financially independent 
He went to Caen and took courses in philosophy 


lawsuits of his neighbors.” 


and theology under the Jesuits. There he met 
Varignon '* and became his close friend. Aiter 
this training, he was ordained priest and was at 
first regretful that ill-health prevented him from 
taking regular orders. 

Soth Varignon and the Abbé moved to Paris 
in the early eighties. The latter began a period 
of intense study which was to influence his method 
and outlook as a political thinker and to lay the 
foundation for his Projet de paix perpétuelle, 
1713-1717. 

He concentrated during three or four years in 


the natural went to lectures on 


sciences. He 

10, 11,12 Castel de Saint-Pierre, MS, 950, Bibliotheque 
de Rouen. 

13 Varignon (Pierre), French mathematician, was born 
at Caen in 1654 and died at Paris in 1722. He was a 
close friend of the Abbé and received from him a pen- 
sion of three hundred livres. Not long after his arrival 
at Paris with Saint-Pierre, he gained recognition in 
scholarly circles through publication of his Projet d'une 
nouvelle mécanique, 1687. He was then admitted to the 
Académie des Sciences and was given a chair of mathe- 
matics at the Collége Mazarin. In 1704, he obtained a 
chair of mathematics in the Collége de France. His main 
contribution was in the field of mechanics, the principles 
of which he helped clarify. He was one of the first to 
develop infinitesimal analysis. 
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anatomy and physics. The range of his interest 
is revealed by items in his Pensées Diverses,** 
dated 1689. Concerning life and health, he won- 
ders why man cannot live a thousand years and 
supposes the cause to be ignorance of diets and 
remedies. He tells us the source of good health: 
the movement of the body produces heat, makes 
the humors (fluids of old physiology, like blood, 
phlegm) circulate, causes transpiration and respi 
ration through the pores of the skin; from these 
activities come vigor and health.'* Concerning 
the bones and flesh, he thinks that if a means of 
softening them could be found, the secret of reju 
venation would be won, but unfortunately growth 
would continue and a race of giants result. He 
wonders why there are fewer tall women than 
men and suggests it is a matter of the amount and 
strenuousness of exercise. Here, his notes turn 
abruptly to labor-saving devices and describe a 
new type of mill. The Abbé imagines the conse- 
quences of such an invention. He speaks of the 
work of Huygens, Picard, Cassini, Reaumur, I.eeu 
wenhoek. He gives details on experiments by 
Cassini with the barometer in July, 1689, which 
he had seen. He is enthusiastic over a report by 
Leeuwenhoek, who had observed in a living frog 
a vein and artery contained in a single tube, with 
blood passing through the separating membrane 
drop by drop. He reviews briefly Estienne Budeé’s 
report on Newfoundland and Ribaud’s on Florida. 
He amasses facts about the compass, the winds, 
and the tides, the animals of Canada and Siam, 
the volcanoes of Mexico, the seasons in Peru, the 
products of Chile. Although these notes are badly 
arranged and may be of little value in themselves, 
they do indicate that the Abbé is seeking new in- 
formation, whether derived from the experiments 
of contemporary scientists or from voyages of 
discovery. 

To his training in the natural sciences the Abbé 
attributed his ability to observe, to withhold judg- 
ment until evidence is clear, and to change his 
mind in the light of experience. He thought that 
much of his success in the science of government 
stemmed from this early work: “Si j’y ai acquis 
(dans la science du gouvernement) quelques con- 


'4 Castel de Saint-Pierre, Charles Irénée, Abbé de, MS, 
7929, Bibliothéque de la ville de Neuchatel. This collec- 
tion contains a mass of the Abbe’s projects and notes 
given to Rousseau (Jean-Jacques) after the death of 
Saint-Pierre to aid him in preparing his own version of 
the Projet de paix perpétuelle. 

15 Castel de Saint-Pierre, MS, 7929, Bibliothéque de la 
ville de Neuchatel. 
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naissances utiles, je crois les devoir 4 ces trois ou 
quatre années d’exercice de mon esprit dans l'étude 
de la physique.” '® 

Next he turned to questions of ethics. He be- 
came intimate with Nicole and saw him two or 
three times each week at la Créche. The Abbé 
read Nicole’s Essais de morale and for the most 
part spoke favorably of it.’ He consulted Male- 
branche, and the latter frequently came to the 
Abbé’s house in the faubourg Saint-Jacques. Dis- 
cussions ensued in which the Abbe and his iriends, 
Varignon, Vertot'® and Fontenelle, who 
sharing his house, participated.’” All of 


were 
these 


young men appreciated the encouragement given 
' Saint-Pierre needed it more than 
the others; he was still not sure of his aim in life. 


by Malebranche. 


This uncertainty seems to have been overcome 
by 1692. A letter of that year from the Abbe to 
Pierre Daniel Huet (1630-1721), bishop of Av- 
ranches, needs to be reproduced here ; unpublished 
before, it shows Saint-Pierre’s philosophical out 
look at the moment he took a practical step to initi- 
ate what was to be his life’s work, the science of 
government. In his Censura philosophia Cartesi 
anae, Huet had taken the side of the Ancients 
against Charles Perrault and Desmarets and at 
tacked the philosophy of which he had been a dis- 
ciple in his youth. The Abbé, thanking him for 
a copy of the Censura, expressed his own views. 


J'ai regu Monseigneur le 
mavez fait honneur de 
trés humbles graces 


petit Ouvrage que vous 
m’envoier. Je vous en rens 
Je Vavois déja lu dans le mer- 
cure galant et sans deviner qui en étoit l’auteur 
javois jugé que les cartésiens zélés ne devoient pas 
mépriser un pareil adversaire qui dailleurs ne 
demandoit pas mieux que de s’escrimer et de combatre 
a outrance. Mais malheur au pauvre cartésien qui 
lentreprendroit. Je doute quil y en ait d’assez 

16 Castel de Saint-Pierre 
ville de Neuchatel. 

17 Castel de Saint-Pierre, Charles Irénée, Abbé de, 
Ouvrages de morale et de politique 12: 287, Rotterdam, 
Seman, 1729-1741. 

18 Vertot (René Aubert, Abbé de), French historian, 
was born, 1655, at the chateau de Bonnetot in the pays 
de Caux region of Normandy and died in 1735. While 
rector of Croissy-la-Garenne, near Marly, he devoted his 
leisure to the writing of history and received encourage- 
ment from Fontenelle and Saint-Pierre. 
well received, and Vertot was made a member of the 
Académie des Inscriptions in 1701. His publications in- 
clude Histoire des révolutions de Portugal, 1689, /1is- 
totire des révolutions de Suéde, 1696, Histoire des révo 
lutions de la république romaine, 1719, and Histoire de 
V'Ordre de Malte, 1719. 

'° Drouet, Joseph, op. cit., 31-32 


. MS, 7929, Bibliotheque de la 


His texts were 
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téméraire en France quoique l’on n’y manque pas de 
témérité. Quel qu'il fat je ne crois pas Monseigneur 
que vous dussiez le craindre et si celui-la paroitroit 
possédé de l’esprit de parti, les honétes gens rebutez 
de la malignité et de la petitesse de ce caractére vous 
rendroient bientét justice sur son chapitre. 

Au reste Monseigneur puisqu’il est question de M. 
Descartes il faut que je vous dise le jugement que 
jen fais. 

A lire ses ouvrages sans prévention et avec un 
esprit équitable et a les comparer avec les auteurs qui 
ont traité avant lui les mémes matiéres de quelque 
nation et de quelque siécle quils soient il me semble 
que l’on sent une grande distance d’esprit a esprit 
pour |'étendue, la pénétration, l’ordre des preuves 
et des matiéres, pour la simplicité et la netteté soit 
des idées soit des expressions et enfin pour un certain 
air d’enchainement des pensées les unes aux autres 
qui contribue plus que tout le reste a la clarté, a la 
vraisemblance, et a la certitude des opinions. M. 
Descartes me paroit bien grand de ce cété-la en com- 
paraison de ceux qui l’ont précédé. La preuve en est 
aisée et ce que je dis aux péripatéticiens git en fait, 
qu’on choisisse des traitez et qu’on les compare. 

On dira peut-étre en général que M. Descartes n'a 
que peu ou point d’opinions nouvelles et qu'il a 
presque tout pillé chez les grands filosophes qui l’ont 
précédé mais il est juste de considérer que ces 
grands filosophes avoient eux-mémes pillé leurs pré 
décesseurs ou pour en parler plus honetement et 
plus équitablement qu’ils avoient profité des vues et 
des lumiéres des autres et avec tout cela ils n’ont pas 
laissé de passer avec raison pour de grands hommes, 
parce qu ils ont amassé chez eux ce que beaucoup 
d'autres avoient pensé de meilleur chacun en leur 
particulier et qu'ils y ont ajouté plusieurs choses de 
leur propre fond. Or il est si évident que M. Des- 
cartes a beaucoup ajouté aux pensées de ceux qui 
Vont précédé, que les péripatéticiens, les cartésiens, 
et les persones équitables conviennent tous mais par 
des motifs fort différens qu'il a bati une filosofie 
nouvelle 

D'un autre cote a comparer ces memes traitez de 
M. Descartes aux traitez qui ont été faits depuis par 
les meilleurs auteurs il me semble qu'il y a déja une 
grande différence pour la pénétration des matiéres. 
Il est vrai que nous avons profité de ses lumiéres 
et des routes qu'il nous a découvertes mais aussi nous 
avons pénétre plus loin et nous sommes environés 
hommes qui en savent certainement déja beaucoup 
plus que lui et pour moi qui me conois un peu en 
fisique, en métafisique, en morale et en médecine, je 
trouve que de trente de ses opinions a peine en 
adopterois-je une telle qu'elle est dans ses écrits. 
Il y a ce me semble presque dans chacune en par- 
ticulier ou quelque chose de faux qu'il est aisé de 
découvrir ou quelque chose d’obscur et d’embarassé 
que Von a déja beaucoup éclairci et bien mieux 
démeélé. Cela git en fait, je le dis aux cartésiens. 
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Quon produise des pieces. 
peut faire aisément. 

A tout prendre cependant je crois Monseigneur 
que les mémes raisons qui ont fait doner avec justice 
a Aristote le nom de trés grand génie doivent faire 
doner le méme nom a M. Descartes. Je suis per- 
suadé qu’ils ont été a peu prés aussi grands l'un que 
l'autre chacun dans leur siécle et que M. Descartes 
n'a d’avantage sur Aristote que celui qu'il a tiré de 
son sié€cle qui est éclairé des lumiéres des savans qui 
ont écrit depuis Aristote et enrichi des découvertes 
et des expériences du reste des hommes qui ont vécu 
depuis deux mille ans dans toutes les parties du 
monde. 


La comparaison §s’en 


Apres tout il seroit a souhaiter qu'il s’élevat plus 
souvent de ces génies extraordinaires$ qui passant de 
bien loin les anciens et méme leurs contemporains 
prissent le soin de défricher quelque coin de ce vaste 
champ des sciences humaines qui est encore si rempli 
de brosaille et couvert de nuages fort épais. Sans 
doute Monseigneur que les honétes gens leur par 
doneroient facilement certains défauts de l'humanité 
commune a tant d’autres hommes qui ne savent guére 
que se vanter et mépriser les autres et qui sont pour 
le public de trés petite utilite 

Vous voyez Monseigneur que le jugement que je 
fais de M. Descartes est bien éloigné de ces louanges 
excessives et de ces satires malignes qu’inspire 
Vesprit de parti mais il n’en est peut-étre que plus 
equitable et plus difficile a suivre a ceux qui con 
sultent plus leurs désirs que leur raison dans leurs 
jugemens. J’espére Monseigneur que vous l'aprou 
verez et que si vous y trouvez quelque chose a redire 
vous voudrez bien prendre la peine de me le marquer 
et de m’aider a me désabuser. Je suis Monseigneur 
votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur. 

A Paris ce 13 octob. 1692 


L’Abbé de Saint-Pierre 7° 


Intense faith in progress causes the Abbé to 
admire Descartes and at the same time to reject 


him as an absolute authority. He tries to rise 


above the prejudices of any particular school of 
thinkers and concentrates on the need for con- 


tinued research. In this same year, 1692, when 
his outlook seems definite and optimistic, his state 
of mind even and certain, the Abbé obtained a 
position at court and, feeling himself very much a 
pioneer in the field, became more and more occu- 
pied with the theory and practice of government : 
“pour étudier (la politique) plus facilement et 
plus sttrement, tant dans les principes que dans la 


20 Castel de Saint-Pierre, Charles Irénée, Abbé de, MS, 
4 (IV), Bibliotheque Victor Cousin a la Sorbonne, Auto 
graphes des philosophes (XVII-XVIII), 47, l'Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre &4 Huet, le remerciant de l’envoi de sa Cen- 
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pratique, pour m’approcher de -ceux qui gouver- 
naient, j’achetai une charge a la cour et je com- 
mencai aussi bientot aprés a écrire quelques re- 
flexions politiques mais sans aucun systeme.”’ *' 
This position as chaplain to the Duchesse d’Or- 
leans, a Lutheran at heart and Catholic only by 
profession, gave him few duties and plenty of time 
to observe the political scene around him. In a 
letter to Madame la Marquise de Lambert, dated 
January 4, 1697, and Versailles, he 
speaks of his activities: 


sent from 


Je vois notre gouvernement dans sa source et 
jentrevois déja qu'il serait facile de le rendre beau 
coup plus honorable pour le roi, beaucoup plus com 
mode pour ses ministres et beaucoup plus utile pour 
les peuples. J’amasse ici des matériaux pour en 
former un jour quelque édifice qui puisse étre de 
quelque utilité et vous savez que je 


cette étude.?? 


me plais fort a 


The exact nature of this investigation has not been 
described before. 

The Abbé assembled details about the machinery 
of government of Louis XIV. He obtained in- 
formation concerning the various councils of the 
king from a letter of July, 1702, which he says 
was from the Abbé de Dangeau.** The business 
of each council, the duties of different ministers, 
the day and hour of meeting, the participation of 
the king were carefully noted. The secretaries of 
state, for example, discussed their business with 
the king Tuesday and Friday evenings in Mme de 
Maintenon’s rooms: 


Madame de Maintenon est présente aupreés de la 
table sur laquelle travaillent les secrétaires d'état 
Elle a un ouvrage de tapisserie a la main, elle écoute 
mais elle parle rarement sur ce qui se dit. C'est la 
que le Roi fait les projets de guerre, il donne les 
ordres pour l'exécution, et voila pourquoi il ne peut y 
avoir qu'un grand secret dans ses projets 


' Castel de Saint-Pierre, Charles Irénée, 
Ouvrages de morale et de politique 13: §, 
Beman, 1729 1741. 

2 Castel de Saint-Pierre, Charles Irénée, 
7929, Bibliothéque de la ville de Neuchatel. 

Castel de Saint-Pierre, Charles Irénée, Abbé de, MS, 
R, 825, olim, F 7.4490, Archives Nationales, contains the 
letter. A copy of these observations at Neuchatel, MS, 
7929, corrected in the Abbé’s hand, adds the information 
that the letter was from the Abbé de Dangeau (Louis 
Courcillon). The Abbé de Dangeau, 1643-1723, held a 
position at court as “lecteur du roi.” His chief interests 
were in grammar and heraldry. His brother, Philippe 
Courcillon de Dangeau, wrote important memoirs cover 
ing in detail events at court 1648 to 1720 
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Rotterdam, 
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from 
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Notes among the manuscripts at Neuchatel 
show the Abbé was busy with an inquiry into the 
commerce of France. Basing his figures on a 
report written in 1700 by M. de Fenelon, deputy 
of the commerce of 
items, 


Bordeaux, he offers these 


on envoye en Canada 2000 tonneaux de marchandise 
par an, 800 tonneaux de vin, 200 tonneaux d’eau de 
vie, 150 tonneaux de gros drap, vinaigre, toile, huile 
(olives, savon, épiceries, chandelles, souliers, bas, 
chapeaux,—chaudiéres, prunes, raisins, ris, 850 ton- 
neaux; ce sont vaisseaux de 200 tonneaux; le 
est pelleterie dont le castor fait la moitie.** 


retour 


From a report presented to the Chamber of Com 
merce, January 28, 1701, by M. Rol, deputy of 
Bayonne, he takes recommendations, “diminuer le 
nombre des droits et bureaux, faciliter les 
visites ; les marchands se plaignent tous des droits 
d’entrée excessifs ou de sortie, cela les oblige a 
faire et a favoriser la contrebande.” *° He quotes 
a passage from a report made by M. Anisson, 
deputy of Lyon, March 4, 1701, and designed to 
increase the commerce of the kingdom, 


des 


Kn général les marchandises étrangéres et du pays 
ont été trop chargées d’impots; c’est au roi et a l'état 
a aider a établir les manufactures, en sort qu elles 
puissent donner a meilleur marché les denrées que 
celles qui nous viennent du dehors; si on ne peut 
parvenir a ce point il ne faut ni établir ni conserver 
certaines manufactures et alors les ouvriers s’adon 
neront a d’autres,*® 


The next recommendation concerning the advan 
tages of freedom of trade is from a report of M. 
du Hallay, deputy of commerce at Nantes, written 
March 4, 1701, “La liberté des négociants est plus 
grande en Hollande qu’en France; imiter tous les 
articles de leur liberté, et les augmenter, s’il est 
possible; plus la liberté est grande plus le com 
merce s’étend, plus il croit.” ** After these notes 
the Abbé listed two works on commerce, 
Traité général du commerce, Amsterdam, chez 
Paul Marret, 1705, by Samuel Ricard, and Le 
Négoce d’ Amsterdam, Amsterdam, chez P. Brunel, 
in-4, 1710, by LeMoine de l'Epine. The Abbé 
then mentions an “Extrait du mémoire donné a 
la chambre du conimerce sur le commerce d’ Angle- 
terre,” in folio, 1713. The 1713-1717 edition of 
the Projet de paix perpétuelle bears evidence of 
this documentation. 


has 


24 Castel de Saint-Pierre, Charles Irénée, Abbé de, MS, 
7929, Bibliothéque de la ville de Neuchatel 

25, 26, 27 Castel de Saint-Pierre, MS, 7929, 
de la ville de Neuchatel. 
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At court there was a group from which the 
Abbé must have received encouragement. Since 
1699, the Duke of Bourgogne had been asked to 
sit on the “Conseil de Dépeches,”’ and in 1702 he 
began to attend meetings of the “Conseil des Fi- 
nances” and of the “Conseil d’Etat.” His judg- 
ment was good, and Louis XIV gradually learned 
to have respect for him, After 1708 he was often 
consulted and had the training to respond intelli- 
gently. He knew well the information supplied 
by the “Mémoires des intendants” which Beauvil- 
liers had collected. He had read the works of 
Vauban and Boisguilbert describing the condition 
of France. He conferred frequently with the min 
isters of Louis XIV. Surrounding him were 


many men actively participating in the govern- 
ment, the Duke of Beauvilliers, the Duke of Che- 
vreuse, M. de Torey, Pontchartrain, and Vauban. 
His immediate guide was Fénelon, whose plans 


for reform were often more virtuous than expedi- 
ent... When Monseigneur, the father of the 
Duke, died in April, 1711, the cabal which had 
formed around him against his son dispersed, and 
it was expected the Duke with his followers would 
be in power upon the death of Louis XIV. The 
death of the Duke of Bourgogne in 1712 ended 
these aspirations. The Abbé felt a definite attach 
ment to the Duke and had faith in his intentions. 
He said often that he believed the Duke of Bour- 
gogne would have executed his Projet de paix 
perpétuelle if he had lived.*® 

Of the Duke’s friends, Vauban seems to have 
influenced Saint-Pierre the most. The Abbé 
knew him well and admired him for his technical 
knowledge, “des avant 1698 je fis connaissance 
avec le feu Maréchal de Vauban, esprit ferme et 
solide, excellent citoyen, officier des mieux in- 
struits de tous les détails de la guerre, toujours 
occupé du service du roi et des intéréts de la 
patrie. Je me plaisais fort a l’entendre raisonner 
sur son métier.” °° Many of Vauban’s writings 
during this period reflected the same pacific spirit 
that later animated the Abbé’s work. Around 
1700 Vauban wrote /ntérét présent des états de la 
chrétienté, in which he advises France to limit her 

28 Cf. Treca, G., Les doctrines et les réformes de droit 
public en réaction contre l'absolutisme de Louis XIV, 
dans l’entourage du duc de Bourgogne, Paris, 1909. 

29 Castel de Saint-Pierre, Charles Irénée, Abbe de, 
Projet pour rendre la paix perpétuelle en Europe 3: 378, 
Utrecht, Antoine Schouten, 1717. 

80 Castel de Saint-Pierre, Charles Irénée, Abbé de, 
Ouvrages de morale et de politique 10: 230, Rotterdam, 
Beman, 1729-1741. 
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ambitions, to be satisfied with what she needs to 
protect herself: “Toutes les ambitions de la France 
doivent se renfermer entre le sommet des Alpes 
et des Pyrénées, des Suisses et des deux mers.” *! 
In February, 1706, appeared his Projet de paix 
assez raisonnable pour que tous les intéressés a la 
guerre présente, en deussent étre contents, sil 
avait lieu et qwil plit a Dieu d’y donner sa Béné- 
diction. He is discouraged with the course of the 
war over the Spanish succession and feels that 
Krance should make peace to avoid revolts from 
within and to prevent a fall of her fortunes in 
international affairs.** He analyzes carefully the 
motives of the English and thinks they would be 
willing to make peace so long as the thrones of 
France and Spain are not united, since they fear 
hegemony by France, and he knows they will be 
even more eager to do so if they are given com- 
mercial advantages because that is their real and 
secret motive for waging war so vigorously and 
not for love of the Emperor. In these two 
works by a practical and highly placed official, the 
peace terms which the Abbé used repeatedly in his 
Projet pour rendre la paix perpétuelle, security 
through preventing hegemony by any one power 
(specifically through separation of the thrones of 
France and Spain) and, secondly, commercial ad 
vantage, are stated as the needs and aims of the 
period. The contact with Vauban was undoubt 
edly of great importance in forming the Abbe’s 
views. 

In 1712 negotiations between the English and 
French were being carried on at Utrecht to termi- 
nate the War of the Spanish Succession. The 
Cardinal de Polignac, who represented France, 
was accompanied according to some accounts by 
the Abbé. Yet no positive evidence indicates that 
Saint-Pierre present. Houwens-Post has 
searched the lists of officials participating in the 
meetings at Utrecht and has found no mention of 
the Abbé. 
Mémoires. 


was 


Torcy does not speak of him in his 
Dangeau discusses the mission to 
Utrecht in detail in his Journal but says nothing 
about the Abbé. The Abbé in his own Annales 
politiques does not speak as if he were there 
What insight he had into the negotiations, he 
must have gained from discussions with diplomats 
returning to Paris. He refers to such contacts 
in a letter accompanying the second volume of the 


81 Rochas d’Aiglun, Vauban, sa famille et ses 
analyse et extraits 1: 492, Allier Fréres, 1910 

82 Rochas d’Aiglun, thid., 506. 

33 Rochas d’Aiglun, loc. cit. 
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1713 edition of the Projet and sent from Paris, 
“jal pu profiter a diverses reprises des avis de 
nos plus habiles négociateurs, et des meilleurs 
esprits de ce pays-ci.” ** 

From 1092 to 1713 the Abbe, as chaplain to the 
Duchesse d’Orleans, had leisure to study the gov- 
ernment of Louis XIV, to consult documents on 
commerce, to observe actors of the political scene 
and talk to them, to interview diplomats returning 
from Utrecht. It was during this period that he 
must have read some of the works on politics and 
international law to which he has referred here 
and there throughout his writings. 


He spe ike of 
Grotius and Pufendorit 


For him it remained “a 
faire l’application de ces régles de prudence, de 
justice, et de bienfaisance, sur les procédés entre 
souverains, entre nations et nations, tirées de Gro- 
tius et de Pufendorf.” He 
politics and law to be lacking 
prevented them from proving 


writers on 
in method, which 
anything: “Hugo 
Grotius, Holandais, et Samuel Pufendorf, Suédois, 
Doria, Italien, ont discouru, ils ont traité de la 
politique, ils ont apporté quelquefois de bonnes 
raisons pour prouver quelques-unes de leurs pro- 
positions : ) 


found 


mais, a proprement parler, ils n'ont 
rien, ou presque rien démontreé.”’ *® 
his approval, but 


Hobbes meets 
with reservations: “Thomas 
Hobbes, Anglais, a plus approché de la bonne 
méthode de démontrer, mais, faute d’embrasser 
tous les principes, au lieu de véritables démon- 
strations, il nous a donné comme Machiavel, Ital 
ien, beaucoup de paralogismes en matiéres trés 
importantes.” He has great admiration for the 
Testament politique of Cardinal Richelieu, because 
it is by a practical man, although he thinks many 
of the recommendations superficial: “Ie Cardinal 
de Richelieu, dans son Testament politique, traite 
fort superficiellement la plupart des matiéres par- 
ticuliéres, et cela faute d’avoir rapproche les con- 
clusions de leurs principes.” With strong utili 
tarian conviction he gives the key to all legal prin- 
ciples, “C'est Pintéret réciproque des hommes, tant 
pour augmenter le bonheur de cette vie, que pour 
s’assurer le bonheur de la vie future, qui doit etre 


84 Castel de Saint-Pierre, Charles Irénée, Abbé de, 
Projet pour rendre la paix perpétuelle en Europe 2: 40, 
Utrecht, Antoine Schouten, 1713. 
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le fondement du Droit Public entre nation et na- 
tion. Les propositions démontrables dans Machi- 
avel, dans Grotius, dans Pufendorf, dans Doria, 
dans Hobbes, dans le Cardinal Richelieu, se peu 
vent démontrer sur le principe de l'interet mutuel, 
du bonheur mutuel, et ne se peuvent demontrer 
que par ce principe.” He has some knowledge 
of the writings of Bodin and remarks that “la 
République de Bodin est beaucoup superieure a 
celle de Platon,” because living at a later date the 
former had “plus de lumiére.”” He likes the Té/é- 
maque of Fenelon because it is well written and its 
doctrine is in accord with reason, in fact “le poete 
qui peche contre les regles de la morale, de la 
conduite, de la politique, contre les opinions de la 
saine physique n'est pas excellent poéte.” '° These 
observations reveal the Abbe’s acquaintance with 
important texts in his field. Some of them, al 
though the question of exact influence is the prob 
lem of another paper, helped determine the form 
of his peace project, complete by 1717. 

The Abbe’s after these years ot 
study were presented in his two most important 
works, Le projet pour rendre la paix perpétuelle 
en Europe, 1713-1717, and La Polysynodie, 1718. 
These were fresh and original. The first was 
considered impractical, but was bold and compe 
tent. ‘The second, which compared unfavorably 
the reign of Louis XIV with that of the Regent, 
caused him to be excluded from the Academy in 
1718. After these publications, the same serious 
research was continued and the contacts with dip 
lomats, jurists, and economists were maintained. 
He studied problems caused by famine and taxa 
tion, 


conclusions 


Ile recommended, after several years of in 
vestigation, reforms in the legal system of France. 
But his new books and his conversations in the 
clubs and salons he attended were always affected 
by the Projet de paix perpétuelle and the Poly 


synodic. Gradually, the peace plan took prece 


dence for him over all else, and contemporaries 
came to regard the Abbé as the apostle of peace 
who wanted to solve every difficulty with five fun 


damental articles and the golden rule. In 1740, 
three years before Saint-Pierre’s death, Fleury 
went so far as to call him the apothecary of Europe. 

The Abbe’s early biographers, Goumy, Siégler- 
Pascal, Drouet, and other more recent writers, 
including Mme Constantinescu-Bagdat, Houwens- 
Post, Friedrich, Nussbaum, 
light by their 


much 
we irks of 


thrown 
life and 


have 
studies on the 


Castel de 
Castel de 


Saint-Pierre, thid., 128-130 
Saint-Pierre, thid. 12: 247-248 
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Saint-Pierre and have modified the view of his 
contemporaries that he was simply an apostle of 


peace with good intentions, but they have neg- 
lected for the most part the period of his life before 
the publication of the Projet de paix perpétuelle, 
1713-1717, and, as a result, have continued to 
present only one aspect of the Abbé, the propagan- 
dist, whose planning, whether unrealistic, down- 
to-earth, or reformative, is essentially, according 
to them, unrelated to his own times and more re 
lated to ours. Examination of the Abbeé’s life be- 
fore 1717, on the other hand, has produced evi- 
dence that from the moment he left his home in 
Normandy for Paris, he directed his effort toward 
making a worth while contribution to his own cen- 
tury. Papers at Neuchatel, not used before in 
studies of the Abbe, reveal the scope of his interest 
in the natural sciences, which he soon abandoned, 
but which, he has asserted, helped him acquire a 
method in other fields. Still uncertain of his aim 
in life, he then devoted himself to ethics and had 
opportunities to discuss problems with Nicole and 
Malebranche. He gave up this subject for gov 
ernment in 1692, when, as can be seen in the un- 
published letter to Huet, his philos« iphical outlook 
had become definite and mature. Once he had 
selected his calling, he did not start writing with 
undue haste, but wished first to establish a founda- 
tion of fact and theory for this work. Finan- 
cially independent, he obtained at court, where his 
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nobility and family connections allowed him to 
move freely, a sinecure which left him time to ob- 
serve what was going on about him. He gathered 
information about the councils of Louis XIV and 
the commerce of France. He talked with govern- 
ment officials, among them Vauban, whom he ad- 
mired and whose views seem often to be reflected 
in the Abbé’s works. He has mentioned contacts 
with diplomats, although he did not himself prob- 
ably attend the negotiations at Utrecht. He read 
before 1717 texts on politics, economics, and inter- 
national law. Apparently, only after a long ap- 
prenticeship did he write and publish his peace 
project. Given these facts, the Abbé seems more 
than a propagandist, and the belief that his plan 
was essentially unrelated to his times is open to 
question. Since he made an effort at documenta- 
tion, there are grounds for labeling him a student 
of government and for thinking that perhaps his 
peace project grew out of the circumstances and 
the economic, political, and legal theories of Eu- 
rope, 1713. At any rate, this other facet of his 
personality has been displayed, and the need for 
rereading the Projet de paix perpétuelle with more 
attention to sources and contemporary influences 
has become evident.** 


‘1A future study must describe the exact relationship 
which can be shown to exist between the ideas of the 
Projet de paix perpétuelle, the affairs of Europe, 1713, 
and the prevailing doctrines. 
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THE president of the American Oriental So- 
ciety in 1950-1951, Professor Emeritus Walter 
E. Clark of Harvard University, in his presi- 
dential listed among desiderata for 
future work in the Indic field ‘‘the systematic 
collection of material dealing with Indian real- 
ten,’’ which should lead eventually to a Real- 
lexikon. The “largely neglected practical 
affairs of life’’ would be dealt with in such a way 
that the literature of India would thereby be 
illuminated and illuminable. Professor Clark 
refers especially to work on the ArthaSastras 
and other texts dealing with practical affairs. 
It should be added, however, that it is not only 
texts of that character that frequently require 
explanation that can be yielded only by a fresh 
inspection of the details of the Indian scene. 
The author of the present paper has on several 
occasions attempted to bring studies of realien 
to bear on the interpretation of literary and 
philosophical texts.? 


address ! 


He soon came to the real- 
ization that much modern interpretation in the 
West would benefit greatly by closer examination 
of material on the Indian scene that is already 
in print, and that the Indian scholar too could 
with benefit look at the scene around him more 
often than he does.* This frequent failure to use 

* This paper was read in part at the first meeting of the 
Western Branch of the American Oriental 
Berkeley on November 24, 1951 It benefited from dis 
cussion by several members of the Society, of whom | 
must thank especially Dr. Otto Maenchen-Helfen for 
bibliographical leads. My thanks are due to my colleague, 
Professor Edward W. Gifford of the Department of An 
thropology at Berkeley, for aid in typing bows in pictorial 
material, to Dr. Frank E. Brown of the American Academy 
in Rome for his gracious permission to reproduce the 
material in my figures 1 and 2, and to the Research Com- 
mittee of the University of California, Berkeley, for a 
grant which aided in illustrating this paper. 

' Jour. Amer. Oriental Soc. 71: 209 ff., 1951. 

2 The Sinduvara tree in Sanskrit literature, Univ. of 
Calif. Pub. in Classical Philology 12: 333-346, 1944; The 
strangling figs in Sanskrit literature, ibid. 13: 345-370, 
1949; Notes on Sriharsa’s Naisadhacarita, Univ. of Calif 
Pub. in Semitic Philology 11: 87-102, 1951. 

3 One study using such observation is by K. N. Dave, 
The golden eagle and the golden oriole in the Vedas and 
the Puranas, /3th All-India Oriental Conference 
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the easily accessible merely points up, of course, 
the need for a Reallexikon of the kind mentioned 
by Professor Clark. It should be realized, how- 
ever, that before a handbook of this kind can be 


prepared detailed studies of many subjects are 


very necessary. The present paper is an at- 


tempt to bring together, in a preliminary way, 
material bearing on one such subjec cs 

The is continually mentioned in the 
Vedas, epics, and classical Sanskrit literature, 
as one of the weapons of Indian warriors and 
hunters. Anthropologists are familiar with the 
fact that bows are of 
different 
with 


| OW 


several rather radically 
working 


texts seem to have been quite 


constructions. Philologists 
Sanskrit 
innocent of this knowledge and not to have con- 
sidered at all which of the 
referred to. are in this matter reflecting 
a fairly general unconcern of the Indian authors. 
The Mahabharata and the Ramayana, for ex- 
ample, nowhere say anything about the struc- 
ture of their warriors’ that is, if E. W. 
Hopkins’ account of the weapon in his exhaustive 
treatise “The Social and. Military 
the Ruling Caste in Ancient 
trusted, as | think it is. 

archery known as 


several types are 


They 


be WS 


Position of 
India’ * is to be 
Even the technical 
Dhanurveda 
not to have described methods of making bows, 
if the litthe we know of their e.g, 
from the encyclopedic Agnipurana or from the 
Kautilya ArthaSastra, gives us a fair sample ot 
their treatment.° 


texts on seem 


contents, 


1946), 
the many studies by 


Univ., 83-90. Nor should one omit 
Prof. P. K 
Amer. Oriental Soc. 13: 57—376, esp 270 ff., 1889 
Finding the needle in the haystack of the Mahabharata 
is still an impossible task, in spite of Hopkins’ numerous 
excellent P. Rice, The Vahdabharata, Anal- 
ysis and Index, London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1934, is most 
superficial and incomplete 

Phe Agnipurana, chap. 245, lists a number of materials 
of which bows are made, including the horn of the buffalo, 
the rhinoceros, and the rohisa-deet 
of structures The 


reference to 
Gode 
' Jour 


treatises ke 


; there is no description 


four 
are made of palmyra 


Kautilya-arthaSastra mentions 
types of bow, in accordance as they 
wood (kdrmuka), cane (kodanda), wood (druna), and horn 


(Sdrnga), though it is to be noted that the text is faulty 


and the fourth is in part supplied by J. J. Meyer, Altind- 
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A very necessary preliminary is a précis of the 
anthropological treatment of bows.® 

The self bow, or simple bow, is made of a 
single piece of some kind of wood possessing 
elasticity, e.g., the yew from which the famous 
English long bow was made, palm wood, or 
bamboo. 
out 


This type of bow is common through- 
India in all periods for which we 
evidence, down to the present day. 
is usually 


have 
Its missile 
the arrow, but one form of the self 
bow has a double string with a pouch between 
the strings at their center point, from which 
stones or other pellets are shot; this pellet bow 
is common in India fact 
Southeast Asia also). 


(and in throughout 

Che compound bow is built up of two or more 
pieces, usually of wood or of horn. It has been 
reported from Malabar, but even there as a 
crossbow, 1.€., 
attached 
with 


a bow with its stave transversely 
stock, which is fitted 
This type may safely be neg- 
lected in what follows, since it is of very limited 


to a handle or 
a trigger. 
occurrence and we shall not find any evidence 
from either texts or archeology that it has had 
a vogue in India at any period. 

Phe sinew-backed bow is of two types: rein- 
forced and composite. The former has a rein- 
forcement of a band or a mass of sinew strings, 
stretched along the whole length of the stave on 
the back (i.e., the side away from the archer 
when he is shooting), and held in place by lash- 
ings of sinew or other material at intervals, or 
by moistening and moulding the sinew onto the 


isches Staatsleben, 155, ll 
when it is 


.5-7andn. 12. What is intended 
said that a bow is made of horn is discussed 
below. 

*'This has been drawn especially from the various 
authoritative articles by Henry Balfour, from Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey's book The Projectile-throwing Engines of 
the Ancients, with a Treatise on Turkish and other 
Oriental Bows (London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1907; 
the two parts with separate pagination), from Frank E. 
Brown's article “A recently discovered compound bow” 
in Annales de l'Institut Kondakov (Seminarium Konda- 
kovianum) 9; 1-10, 1937, and from H. L. Lorimer'’s treat- 
ment of the Homeric bow in her recent book Homer and 
the Monuments, 276-305, London, Macmillan, 1950. Miss 
Lorimer relies largely on Balfour, as dol. His articles are: 
On the structure and affinities of the composite bow, 
Jour. Anthropol. Inst. Great Britain and Ireland (JAI) 
19: 220-246, 1890; On a remarkable ancient bow and 
arrows believed to be of Assyrian origin, ibid. 26: 210-220, 
1897; The archer’s bow in the Homeric poems, ibid. 51: 
289-309, 1921. Another useful account is War and the 
chase. A handbook to the collection of weapons. . . . The 
Horniman Museum and Library, Forest Hill, S.E. 23 (Lon 
don County Council), 41-50, 2d ed., 1929. 
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stave. Frequently the sinew or the whole bow 
has a covering (snakeskin, birchbark, or the like) 
to protect the sinew from moisture. Since the 
tendency of the sinew is to contract strongly 
from a state of tension, the propulsive power of 
the bow is highly reinforced by this type of 
structure. The geographical spread of the rein- 
forced the extreme northeast of Asia 
(Chukchi and Koryak) and various North Amer- 
ican tribes (e.g., Eskimo, Blackfoot, Sioux, Chey- 
enne, Shoshone). Occasionally the wood of this 
bow was replaced by bone or horn, often because 
of lack of suitable or any 
ment. 


bow is 


wood in the environ- 


The other type of sinew-backed bow, the com- 
posite, is still more complex than the reinforced 
tvpe. In addition to the sinew backing of the 
now much thinned wooden stave, it has a band 
of horn, one or more strips, on the belly of the 
bow (i.e., the side facing the archer when he is 
The parts are generally glued to- 
gether; lashings may be used in addition.’ The 
horn is more compressible than wood, and allows 
a much greater degree of bending than the self 
bow of wood or the sinew-backed reinforced bow. 
The combination of sinew, wood, and horn pro- 
vides a weapon much more powerful than the 
most powerful of the self bows, i.e., the English 
long bow. 


shooting). 


The Turkish composite bow had a 
range more than twice that of the long bow. A 
striking feature of most composite bows is that 
their curvature when strung and when being 
drawn is less simple than that of the self bow; 
the shape of “Cupid’s bow” at 
itself. the bow is unstrung, 
the actions of the sinew and the horn bring the 
stave into a ‘‘reflex curve,’’ so that the convex 
back of the strung bow becomes concave and 


once suggests 
Moreover, when 


the tips in some cases nearly or fully meet, or 


Siberia and Central 
Asia seem to be the original focus of the com- 
posite bow. It arrived in the Mediterranean 
world (e.g., specimens from Egyptian 
tombs ranging from the fifteenth to the sixteenth 
century B.C.;° Crete in the 
MM III period; some of Homer’s bows were 
composite), and China and Japan, Persia, Tur- 
key, and India all used it in elaborate forms. 


even cross, one another. 


early 


evidence of it in 


The bow reported by Brown (article cited in n. 6 
had “a fine overall spiral whipping of tendon fibre, which 
both concealed and protected its structure . . .’’ (p. 2). 

5 Brown, article cited in n. 6, p. 3 and n. 5. 


He un- 
accountably 


uses the term “compound” where most au- 


‘composite.”’ 


thorities use 
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The composite bow, probably even more often 
than the reinforced, has a protective covering of 
birchbark or other material; it is often lacquered 
and the covering is painted with designs. Such 
a covering often entirely conceals the structure 
of the bow, and in this case, except for the 
peculiar curvature (when the bow has it), it 
would be impossible for the casual observer to 
detect any structural difference between a self 
bow and a composite one. Sometimes the sinew 
only the left. visible. 
[his is reported by Payne-Gallwey (Treatise on 

Turkish and other Oriental Bows, ». 4) for 
lurkish, Chinese, and ‘‘Tartar’’ bows; those of 
India and ‘‘other Oriental countries’’ he 
as being fully covered.® 


is covered, and horn is 


reports 


he horn used in constructing the composite 


bow is the outer sheath of keratin or true horn 
which encloses the horn’s inner core of 
Chis bone lacks all flexibilitv. It appears, there- 
fore, that a bow made by joining the two horns 
of an animal by means of a connecting rod of 
wood or other material inserted in the hollows 
of the horns would have only as much flexibility 
as the connecting rod provided. As is pointed 
out by Balfour and reiterated by Lorimer, this 
rod would be the handle and to concentrate all 
flexibility here would disturb the aim; moreover, 
a bow of this tvpe would have little projectile 
power. In fact, horns are not 
known elsewhere, either now or in the past, than 
in a find of several in a First Dynasty tomb in 
Egyptian Thebes. It is thought that these were 
not utilitarian weapons, but had only religious 
or symbolic use; it 
that were the 
ments of the harp type ( 
than bows. 


bone. 


bows made of 


has even been suggested 
frames of musical instru- 
‘‘musical bows’’) rather 


they 


There is also a report of Javanese bows made 
of horn alone, viz., of the thick keratin yielded 
by the horns of the water buffalo, and of some- 
what similar from India.'® Balfour re- 
marks that ‘‘the few examples of bows composed 
of horn alone 


bow 5 


do not appear to be of very 
exceptional power” (JAJ 19: 227) and ‘‘would 
not test the strength and_ skill of practised 
archers” (JATJ 51: 293); they would require the 
stiffening layer of wood and the tensile power of 
sinew to make them really effective. 

In India the self bow and the composite bow 


compete in recent times. The former is in gen- 


’For Persia and India, also Balfour, JAI 19: 
237, 1890 


19 Balfour, JAI 19: 239, 1890; ibid. 51: 293 f., 1921, 


232, 235, 
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eral the bow of the “primitives’’—Bhils and the 
like—the latter of kings and armies. A glance 
at the distribution map of bows in George Mon- 
tandon, L’Ologénése culturelle: traité d’ethnologie 
cyclo-culturelle (Paris, 1934), map 18, is enough 
to show that the composite bow in India is 
merely an occurrence on the margin of the enor- 
mous Asiatic and North African area covered 
by this complicated type of bow. The Indian 
composite bow in recent times is characterized 
as being very closely related to the Persian com- 
posite bow. The only reasonable view that will 
take account of these facts is that this type ol 
bow India. Several historical 
The most important are: (1) 
When did it first enter India? (2) Did it enter 
only once or have there been successive intro 
ductions of different subtypes? 


is an intruder in 
problems arise. 


The two questions can only be answered by 
examination of literary and archeological evi- 
It will be easier to try to find light on the 
first question first and then to see whether any 
thing emerges on the second. 

The question of the first entrance of the com- 
posite bow into India has recently been posed 
by Stuart Piggott, who says," quite rightly, that 
in the Reveda “‘we cannot find decisive evidence 


of the type of bow 


dence. 


whether in fact it was simple 
Since the Near East the 
composite bow in the second and first millennia 


or composite.” knew 


B.c. (the Egyptian tomb examples mentioned 

Prehistoric India to 1000 B.C., 282, Book; 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1950. The pictorial evidence 
on bows of the Harappa (or Indus Valley) culture consist 
almost entirely of bows as elements in the script The 
following volumes have been examined: Sir John Marshall, 
Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization 3, London, A. 
Probsthain, 1931; Madho Sarup Vats, Excavations at 
Harappa 2, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1940; Ernest 
J. H. Mackay, Chanhu-daro Excavations 1935-36, New 
Haven, Conn., Amer. Orient. Soc., 1943; American Orien 
tal Series, 20. Nearly all the bows in these inscriptions 
are crescentic in shape, and, if they are not too schematic 
and conventionalized to allow 
bows. 


Pelican 


a judgment, they are self 
Several of the bows are so angular as to suggest 
Brown's “Assyrian” type (cf. fig. 1, no. 1); they are: 
Marshall, pl. CV, no. 69; Vats, pl. XCII, no. 266; Mackay, 
pl. LI, no. 9. 
the most extreme examples in a series of distortions from 
the smooth curve of the crescentic form; other distorted 
bows are: Marshall, pl. CIII, no. 15; pl. CXTI, no. 403 (al 
most of the angular ‘‘Assyrian”’ form); Vats, pl. LXX XIX, 
no. 109; pl. XCII, no. 280; pl. XCV, no. 422; pl. XCVI, 
no. 487; Mackay, pl. LI, no. 16. Another bow that looks 
suspiciously like a composite bow is seen only in a draw 
ing that reproduces a copper tablet (Marshall, pl. CXVII, 
no. 16); I suspect the drawing of being not quite trust 
worthy for the bow’s shape. 


However, these seem to me to be merely 
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above; Assyrian sculptural representations of the 
first millennium B.c.), it is very possible that 
the invading Aryans may have brought the com- 
posite bow to India, particularly since they pre- 
sumably came from a region bordering on the 
Central Asiatic home of the composite bow and 
entered India after traversing Near Eastern (or 
Middle Eastern) regions. Yet 
dence. 

Unequivocal evidence is lacking too from later 
Vedic texts. The very problematic Yajurvedic 
passage that may have reference to a covering 
of a composite bow is discussed in Appendix I. 

When we come to the epics, we have again no 
direct evidence on the structure of the bow. 
Hopkins’ failure to record any references was 
mentioned Search in such likely pas- 
sages as that in the Adiparvan in which training 
in archery is described (Mahabharata, Poona 
ed., 1.123, 124) and that in the Udyogaparvan 
(thid., 5.155) in which is described the acquisi- 
tion of several bows, including Krsna’s bow 
called Sarfiga, yields not the slightest direct 
evidence about the structure of the weapons. 

Indirect evidence, however, is not lacking. It 
has been pointed out by P. K. Gode ™ that the 
Mahabharata refers to .mounted archers in 
1.124.24, 27 in the critical edition. If practice 
elsewhere in Europe and Asia is a guide, the 
bows of these mounted archers must have been 
composite bows. 

Moreover, the Mahabharata does, for the first 
time in Indian literature, give a clue to the 
material of which bows were made, in the name 


there is no evi- 


above. 


of Visnu-Krsna’s bow, Sariiga, just referred to. 
This word, a secondary derivative from the com- 
mon noun Sriga “horn,’’ must mean ‘‘made of 
horn.” * Even though bows made of strips of 
horn alone are known for India, the rarity and 
ineffectiveness of such bows, as well as of the 
bow made by joining two horns, make it most 
unlikely that Krsna’s bow was of either of these 
two types. By elimination, then, we conclude 
that the composite bow, the only other type 
which included horn in its construction and the 


most effective type of bow ever developed, is the 
one referred to by the name Sarfiga. 


That one element of the structure, the horn, 
should have given its name to the whole bow is 


" Bull. Deccan College Research Inst. 8 (K. N. 
Memorial Volume): 34-46, esp. 41 f., 1947. 

'SIt is to be noted that friga does not, like the Greek 
xépas, denote one limb or end or “ear’’ of the bow stave; 
cf. also NED s.v. horn 17b “each tip or end of a bow.” 


Dikshit 
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not too surprising, since we have seen that often 
the bow is given a covering except for the strip 
of horn on the belly. This implies that between 
the epic period and the modern period reported 
by Payne-Gallwey and Balfour the covering was 
enlarged from one on the sinew to one extending 
over the whole of the bow. The change was 
undoubtedly with the introduction 
into India of various subtypes of composite bow 
from the Near East; the latter part of the paper 
That the bow could 
be named from its horn eiement is in a measure 
supported by the analogy seen in several ex- 
amples of English usage. Payne-Gallwey (pp. 
22 {.) reproduces a letter of the year 1795 in 
which a Turkish bow, most certainly a com- 
posite bow of the Turkish type that Payne- 
Gallwey is describing, is referred to in these 
words: ‘“The Turk’s bow is made of antelopes’ 
horns.”’ Lord Egerton of Tatton, in A Descrip- 
tion of Indian and Oriental Armour at South 
Kensington (new edition; London, 1896),'' de- 
scribes a number of bows as made of horn, but 
since some of these are also said to be of ‘Par- 
thian shape’ and since the Rajput bow is said 
(p. 107, n. 1) to be ‘“‘made of horn, with double 
curve,” there can be little doubt that these are 
composite bows; Egerton’s somewhat unsatis- 
factory account is, no doubt, based on a con- 
struction with the horn element left uncovered 
apparently a contradiction of Payne-Gallwey’s 
geographical plotting of the partly-covered and 
completely-covered bow staves, a contradiction 
that | am unable to resolve. James Tod (better 
known for his Annals and Antiquities of Rajas- 
than published in 1829-1832) in Travels in Wes- 
tern India (published in 1839) said of the bow 
wielded by the Paramara king Dharavarsa (A.D. 
1163-1208) in a thirteenth-century sculpture, 
clearly a composite bow, that it “is not of 
bamboo, but of the more classic buffalo-horn.”’ © 
Klopsteg '® quotes a use of “horn bow” from 
Roberts’ English Bowmen of 1801. The NED 
records it in a use that can only be interpreted 
as referring to the composite bow; the reference 
(s.v. horn 28) as 1885." 


associated 


discusses these subtypes. 


is as late Homer's 


4 P. 108, item 366; p. 115, items 458, 459; p. 130, items 
592-596. One bow, on p. 123, is clearly composite, “‘made 
of buffalo-horn and bear-wood.” 

']T have been unable to see the Tod volume. The 
sculpture is reproduced in Marg 5 (1): 49, figure 3, with 
reference to Tod's remarks. 

‘6 Paul E. Klopsteg, Turkish archery and the composite 
how, 1 f., Evanston, Ill., Paul E. Klopsteg, 1947. 

'7 Miss Lorimer uses the term “horn bow” (work cited 
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similar reference to horn as the material of bows 
has been examined by Balfour and by Lorimer '* 
and has been found to be an inexact phraseology 
for bows that were in all probability composite. 
Finally, Brown (loc. cit., p. 7, n. 21) notes that 
Ammianus Marcellinus’ “‘statement [XXII, 8, 
37] that the arms of the Scythian bow were of 
horn may be dismissed as readily as the similar 
pronouncements of certain modern writers on 
archery who had not taken the trouble to dissect 
a compound [i.e., composite ] bow and were de- 
ceived by the horn along the belly which was 
customarily polished and left bare.”’ 

In accordance with the epic designation of 
Visnu-Krsna’s bow as Sdrfiga, we find the god 
called by the secondary derivative Sarfigin, 
i.e., “wielder of the composite bow.” Accord- 
ing to the various indexes,'® this epithet is found 
in the Ramayana, but not in the Mahabharata. 
Various other such epithets are found, in general 
later than the epic: Sarfigadhanvan “having 
Sarfiga as his bow,’ Sarfigayudha “having 
Sariiga as his weapon,” 2! Sarfigacakragadadhara 
“bearing Sdrfiga, the quoit, and the club,” 
Sarfigacakrasipani “having Sarfiga, the quoit, 
and the sword in his hands,” etc. Later texts 
use these as commonplace names of Visnu- 
Krsna. For example, Kalidasa has Sarfgin 
= Visnu in Raghuvamf$a 12.70, 15.4, 15.40, and 
= Krsna in Meghadita 46.” Bana in the 
Candisataka 29b has an equivocal reference to 
Visnu’s réle in the battle with Mahisa: 


Srigabhyam visvakarman ghatayasi na navam 
Sariginah Sarigam anyat 


“QO ViSvakarman, are you not fashioning a new 
composite bow (Sdrigam) for the Wielder of the 
Composite Bow (Sdriginah) from the two horns 


in n. 6, pp. 288-289) only of a bow made of two horns, a 
usage that is probably not historically justified within 
English. Hopkins’ use of ‘‘horn-bow”’ (work cited in n. 4, 
p. 270) is probably merely a translation of the Sanskrit 
Sdrniga: “the horn-bow appears, however, to have been 
the best, for it was this that Vishnu used.” 

'S See citations in note 6. 

‘9S. Sérensen, An index to the names in the Mahabharata, 
London, Williams and Norgate, 1904-1925; E. W. Hop- 
kins, Epte mythology, Strassburg, Karl J 1915; 
and the St. Petersburg lexicon. 

20 Hopkins’ reference (p. 206) to Mbh. 13.149.120 cannot 
yet be checked for its occurrence in the critical text 

2! Reference is given to the Harivamsa 

2 The St. Petersburg lexicon references to fdriga ‘bow’, 
in Sak. 93.16, 94.2 (Boehtlingk’s edition) are to stage 
directions, and the word is not found in the equivalent 
places in Pischel’s edition 
rently does not have the word 


Triibner, 


The text of this play appa- 
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Fic, 1. Schematic drawings of composite bows unstrung 
(dotted), strung (hatched), and drawn: (1) Assyrian 
type; (2) Yrzi type; (3) Late Medieval Turkestan 
type. (Frank E. Brown, Seminarium Kondakovianum, 
9: 4, fig. 1.) 


(Srrigabhyam) [of the dead demon Mahisa |?” 
or “O ViSvakarman, you are not fashioning,” 
etc. (since the old one won from Visnu by Mahisa 
had been recovered when Mahisa was slain).” 


Further examples need not be piled up. It 


*G. P. Quackenbos, The Sanskrit poems of Mayiira, 
294 f., N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 1917. 
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should be noted, however, that ASvaghosa uses 


neither Sdriga “bow” or Sariigin Visnu-Krsna 
in those of his works that are extant. 

The archeological evidence is scanty and vet, 
within limits, fairly good. 
vided by 


dated by 


The earliest is pro- 
Bharhut. They were 
Cunningham at about 150 B.c. and 
provide two examples of bows (figs. 3 and 4),”! 
which from their complex curves are undoubtedly 
composite 


sculptures at 


One (that in fig. 3) even has clear 
indications of lashings at at least three points ” 


Fic. 2 
(dotted), strung (hatched), and drawn: (1 
type; (2 (Frank | 
narium Kondakovianum 9: 8, fig. 3 


Schematic drawings of composite bows unstrung 


Scythian 


Sassanian type Semi 


Brown, 


Possibly contemporary with these are the paint 
ings in Cave X at Ajanta, which Yazdani dates 
in the second 


century B.c. (doubts have been 


expressed whether this is not at least a century 


4 (Sir) Alexander Cunningham, Zhe Stipa of Bharhut, 
pl. XXVII, figure 13, and pl. XXV, figure 1, London, 1879. 
Nothing relevant to our problem is added by Benimadhab 
Barua’s work Barhut (Indian Research Institute Publica- 
tions, Fine Arts Series, Nos. 1 and 2; Calcutta, 1934). 

2% The scene is an illustration of the Asadisa-jataka (no 
181 On the bow in this jataka, see Appendix IT. 
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Fic. 3 \sadisa-jataka, Bharhut 
ham, The Stipa of Bharhut, pl 


\Mlexander Cunning 


NXNVIT, fig. 13 


Miga-jataka, Bharhut 


The Stipa of Bharhut, p\ 


\lexander Cunningham 


NXV, fig. 1 


too early). In the Syama-jataka picture,*® sev 

6G. Yazdani, Ajanta, Part III, plates XXVIII (b) and 
XXIX (a), London, Oxford University Press, 1946. The 
XXIX (a) seems very 
faithful in all details to the remains of the painting as 
reproduced in pl. XXVIII (b). Consequently, it seems 
possible to rely on the shape of the bow. 


reconstruction of the scene in pl 
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eral bows appear (figs. 5 and 6) which, as far 
as their shape goes, could be either sell bows or 
composite bows. The two in the background, 
not being drawn, are particularly ambiguous. 
The drawn bow in the foreground, however, has 
the upper curve slightly more pronounced than 
the lower, a feature declared by Balfour (/A/ 
51: 308) to be not unusual in composite bows, 
owing to the difficulty of achieving a perfectly 
symmetrical construction in built-up structures; 
it isscen often enough in Sevthian bows (Lorimer, 
op. cit., 287), in “Graeco-Persian” bows of Asia 


Minor (Brown, /oc. cit., 7, n. 12), and in Japanese 


Rout of Mara’s army, western gateway of Stipa 
I, Sanchi. (Sir John Marshall and Alfred Foucher, 
The Monuments of Satichi, pl. 61 


seen, to the left of the clephant’s rider, one cleat 
example of a strung bow with a complex curve. 
The object carried by the man to the right of the 
elephant may be an unstrung composite bow, 
though possibly there has been some damage and 
Svama-jataka, Cave X, \janta G. Yazdani, : 7 : ; ; ; S : 
lianta, Part HL, pl. XXVUE (b the identification is dubious The continuation 
of this scene (pl. 62) also has a section of a 
quite clear composite bow. — In the Syama-jataka 
scene (fig. 8),°> the archer king is shown twice 
with his bow, the curve of which is both times 
clearly not that of a self bow Illustrations of 
self bows, to contrast with these composite bows, 
might have been provided from Sanchi 


Reconstruction of painting in fig. 5 (;. Yazdani 


tjanta, Part HIT, pl. NXIX (a 


bows \loreover, this bow seems to be bent to 
a shehth yreater degree than a self bow can 
withstand—ilf | understand Balfour and Lorimer 
correctly and judge this picture and pictures of 
drawn self bows aright. It would be unwise, 
however, to base much on this ambiguous evi- 


dence. The Sanchi sculptures provide several 


clear cases ol composite bows These are on 
the western gateway ol Stipa 1, which are dated 
at the end of the first century B.c. In the scene 
from the rout of Mara’s army (fig. 7) 2? there is 
8. Syama-jataka, western gateway of Stipa I, 


Sir John Marshall and Alfred Foucher, The monument Sanchi. (Sir John Marshall and Alfred Foucher, 7‘he 


Sdfichi, pl. 61, London, Probsthain, 1940 Vonuments of Sarchi, pl. 65 
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The archeological chronology is easier than 
that of the literary sources. The date of the 
text represented by the critical edition of the 
Mahabharata cannot be certainly fixed. In the 
Sabhaparvan a reference to the city of Rome 
has been found.*® The inference is allowed (as 
the editor says, p. xxviii) that “‘our text cannot 
have been composed at any time before this 
city name came to the ears of the Indians. This 


means surely not before the first century B.c., 
and very likely not until a century or two later.” 
Whatever this means for the chronology of the 
text as we have it through the application of 
critical methods to the manuscripts, and for the 
chronology of earlier stages in the epic composi- 
tion and transmission, we can at least judge 


that it is probable that Kalidasa’s use of the 
name Sarifigin is posterior to the epic use of the 
word Sdriga (and the Ramayana’s use of Sarii- 
gin). This is not very useful in providing a 
lower limit for the epic use, since Kalidasa can 
hardly be placed more definitely than prior to 
the sixth century A.D., perhaps circa A.D. 400. 
What issues from this attempt to place chrono- 
logically the first occurrence of the composite 
bow in Indian literature is the realization that, 
even though the epic tradition of a composite 
bow (Sdrfiga) may antedate the text as we now 
have it, the archeological occurrences of the last 
two centuries B.c. are the earliest 
that can be dated even with this degree of cer- 
tainty. 


occurrences 


This of course is far from allowing us 
to say that it was at that period or shortly before 
it that the composite bow was first known in 


India. The comparative rarity of references to 


it in the epic would perhaps allow us to make a 


guess to that effect. Such a guess would be 


considerably bolstered if we could argue from 
the silence about the composite bow in Asva- 
ghosa’s extant works; his period seems most 


2**Mbh. 2.28.49. Difficult as the textual problems are 
for this verse, it seems to me, as it did to the editor, 
Franklin Edgerton, that the MS evidence for this word 
is certain, as is that for yavandndm puram “the city of the 
Yavanas (or Greeks; perhaps = Alexandria)” in the same 
line; see his edition of the Sabhaparvan in The Maha- 
bhérata, ed. Vishnu S. Sukthankar and S. K. Belvalkar 2: 
xxvii f., Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
1944, and Jour. Amer. Oriental Soc. 58: 262-265, 1938. 
An objection that this line cannot have reference to cities 
in the West, since it is in a passage enumerating Sahadeva's 
conquests in the south of India, can hardly have much 
weight in view of the mention of Yavanas; in a passage 
mingling real and legendary countries, anv misplacing of 
the unfamiliar is possible 
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probably to be between 50 B.c. and A.p. 100.*' 
But these works exist in a fragmentary state, 
and the argumentum e silentio would surely be 
invalid. The guess, then, that the archeological 
evidence appears shortly after the first introduc 
tion of the composite bow into India, remains 
only a guess without sound evidence to back it; 
no further hypothesis can be built on it. 
Comparison of the undoubted composite bows 
at Bharhut and Sanchi with the types of Near 
Eastern composite bows presented by 
(article cited in n. 


Brown 
6) vields interesting results. 
His schematic drawings are reproduced in figures 
1 and 2. The “Assyrian” type (fig. 1, no. 1), 
round generally in the Near East until the time 
of the Persians and Medes, is clearly not that of 
our early Indian its angularity when 
strung and drawn rules it out. Nor is the 
“eared” or Late Medieval Turkestan bow (fig. 1, 
no. 3) ours. Type 2 in figure 1, called by Brown 
the Yrzi bow from its findspot, the necropolis of 
Baghouz on the Euphrates near Dura-Europos, 
is the type with which we are concerned. The 
Bharhut bows are especially close to the bent 
Yrzi bow in the schematic drawing, but the 
Sanchi strung, but not bent, bows also have a 
shape very like that of the drawing, even if 
they are a little flatter in the grip. Even the 
doubtful bent bow of the Ajanta painting has a 
curve close to that of the drawing. This Yrzi 
type appears first in the Near East among the 
Iranians, having been brought by 
thought, from the Oxus regions. It gradually 
supplanted the earlier bow throughout the Near 
East and remained the prevalent type until the 
Parthians arrived with the “Scythian” 
(fig. 2). 

There are various possibilities for the intro 
duction of this bow type into India betore the 
last two centuries B.c. The Indo-Aryan in 
vaders, close linguistic relatives of the Iranians, 
may have introduced it in India as did the 
Iranians in the Near East; we discovered earlier 


bows 


them, it Is 


bow 


that there is no evidence either for or against 
The next that we 
know of was that of the Persians; about 500 B.c. 
Darius the Great established in Northwest India 
a satrapy that lasted until Artaxerxes I] (405 
359 B.c.). Thereafter came Alexander the Great 


this hypothesis. invasion 


% FE. H. Johnston, The Buddhacarita, Part IT (Panjab 
Univ. Oriental Publ., No. 32; Calcutta, 1936), xvii. S. IK 
De in A history of Sanskrit literature. Classical period 1: 
70, Calcutta, Univ. of Calcutta, 1947, accepts the lower 
limit a.p. 100 
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Fic. 9. Coin of Spalirises » 10.) Coin of Samudra Fic. 11. Coin of 
and Azes. (R.B. White 


head, Catalo 


Samudra 

viupta, are her and tiger! gupta, archer holding 
gue of Coin Vincent A. Smith, Jow bow John Allan, Cata 
n the Panjab Museun Royal Asiatic Soc., pl. | g f the Coins of the 
Lahore, vol. I, pl. NIN no. 2, 1889 


Gupla Dynasties 
no. 396 


British Museum], pl 
IV. no. 6 


in 327 B.C Phe Graeco-Bactrians invaded India — Indo-Aryan invasion down to the 


time when we 
in the first half of the second century B.« \t 


first meet the composite bow in the monuments 
the end of the second century B.c. came the — is, therefore, still wide open. It need only be 
Sakas and after them the Parthians, who even remembered that Bharhut and Sanchi (and even 


tually established kingdoms that lasted for as more Ajanta, if its ambiguous evidence is to be 


noticed at all) are remote trom the Northwest 
Western India. These Central Asiatics used the frontier and, in a way, provincial, and that 


“Sevthian” type of bow, and in any case they — sufficient time must be allowed for the formation 
are too late to be the introducers of the Yrzi of a pictorial tradition and its diffusion from its 
bow into India still unknown point of origin to the places of the 

One other piece of evidence is of some rele- extant monuments. | 
vance, viz. Herodotus’ description (vii.65) of the how far back of the 
Indian bowmen in Nerxes’ army in 480 B.c. as 9 must go 


using bows of cane or bamboo (roga Kcadameva) ; 


long as four centuries in) Northwestern and 


would hesitate to guess 
second century B.C. one 
Nor should we urge that the Buddhist 
nature of the remains we know, places the time 
these were certainly not composite bows. of the Buddha as a backward limit Phere has 

lf all the facts are now in and if a simple been too much destruction of monuments in 
solution were possible, we should have neatly North India over the millennia to let 


us regard 
bracketed the introduction of the composite bow 


this survival of Buddhist monuments rather than 
between 480 B.c. and the beginning of the second Hindu as more than accident 


century B.c. and could ascribe it to Alexander We end, 
the Great! But this is far too simple The 
fact that some Indians in the time of Xerxes 


then, without having solved the first 


problem posed above, viz., when the composite 


bow first appeared in India, though we have been 
used self bows does not mean that all did and able to state the 


that the composite bow was not vet known in) was there in the first 


problem more precisely It 
two centuries B.C. and 
India India has been notoriously tenacious in undoubtedly tor 


a period prior to that, a period 
retaining old customs by the side of new, and 


Whose length is at present indeterminable 


there would be nothing surprising if both  selt Phe second question was: did the composite 
ind composite bows existed there side by side tn 


bow enter India onl once OF have there been 
Xerxes’ day, as they still do (or did in recent 


successive introductions of different subtypes? 
centuries while bows were still weapons of war) The first introduction for which we have any 
evidence was of the Yrzi ty yn Phe “Seythian 

type (fig. 2) must have been brought in by the 
to the Greeks Phe whole period from. the Sakas, the Parthians, or the Kushans, all Central 


Wit ) i ‘ reek \siatics Numismatic evidence on their bows 


Phere was, moreover, a constant trickle of in 
vaders from the west into Northwest India prior 


ind there is probably no other) is seants \ 
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Fic. 12. Coin of Chandra 
gupta II, archer and lion 
(Vincent A. Smith, Jour 
Royal Asiatt Soe , pl II, 

6, 1889 


Fig. 13 


no Indian 


culta, pl XV, no. 16 


coin of the Saka-Parthian complex, in the joint 
names of Spalirises and Azes, shows a bow that 
is fairly clearly of Scythian type (fig. 9, 
compared with fig. 2).% Other indications of 
their bows, as of the bows of Graeco-Bactrians 
and of Kushans, the bows 
either being only partially shown or being highly 
conventionalized into a non-diagnostic crescent 
shape.“ When come the coins of the 
Guptas, the bows, with their conspicuously com- 
plex curves, are very clearly of Brown's Scythian 
or Sassanian types. 


to be 


are inconclusive, 


we to 


Their very striking designs 
involving archers in combat with lions or tigers 
or merely holding a bow, remained favorites 
with them from Samudragupta, through Chan- 
dragupta Il and Kumiaragupta I, to Skanda- 
gupta (A.D. circa 335-480), and were used also 
by their more obscure successors in the remnants 
of their empire. Nearly all the bows display 
such angularities of the ears that it must be 
judged that they are of the Sassanian type (figs. 
10-14). 

Finally, the Indian bows of recent centuries, 
like the contemporaneous Persian bows,” 
Brown's“ 


are ol 
Late Medieval Turkestan” type (fig. 1, 
the introduction ol 
Seythian, Sassanian, and the latest bows could 
probably 


no. 3) The periods ol 


be fairly accurately settled by close 
PR. B. Whitehead, 
Vuseum, Lahore 1: 144, 396, and pl. XIN 
‘Eg... the bow on the coin of Huvishka in Vincent A 
Smith, Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Cal 


cutta 1 pl XII, no. 4 


“ Both are well in Payne-Gallwey 
Turkish and other Oriental bows, 17 


Catalogue of coins in the 


Panjab 


ho 


Vuseum, 


shown Treatise on 


Coin ol 
gupta IT, archer and lion 
(Vincent A. Smith, Cata 
logue of the Coins in the 
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| 


Chandra- Fic. 14. Coin of Kumara 
gupta I, archer and lion 
(Vincent A. Smith, Cata 
logue of the 
Indian Museum, 


culta, pl XVI, no. 6 


in the 
Cal 


Coins 


Vuseum, Cal- 


study of representations of the bow in sculpture, 
paintings, and coins. It must be left to others 
to complete this study. 


APPENDIX | 


The Satapathabrahmana (SB) 5.3.1.11 and its 
srauta text, KatyayanaSrautasitra (IKSS) 15.3.31, 
have the phrase pyuksnavestitam dhanus ‘a bow 
covered by a pyuksna,”’ Since pyuksna is arat 
Aeyouevov in this passage, it is impossible to be 
sure what it means. 
lightenment. 


The context offers no en- 
The bow is part of a gift made 


during the rdjastiya ceremony. The other mem 


bers of this particular gift are carmamdya vana 
vanta lohita usnitsah “‘leathern quivers and a red 


turban.’’ Considering what has been learned 


about bows in general, it is highly probable that 
pyuksna is some sort of covering or material for 
a covering of a composite bow. 

The commentators do not offer much help. 
Sayana on SB goes against the KSS interpreta 
tion, Which takes the stem to be pyuksna-, and re 
interprets the SB passage fdsya ddksind pyiksna 
as lasya daksind ‘py tiksna’ “his gift also (apt) is 

’ There is no warrant in the earlier SB 
pres¢ riptions for other gilts to expect apt in this 
passage. Sayana was led to this interpretation 
by his desire for an etymology and his ability to 
find one easily for uksna (itself a awat): uksnasab 
dena snayv abhidhiyate uksavikarath snayubhih 
vestitam ‘by 


the word uksna sinew is meant: 


the bull 
There is, of course, nothing against 
the ety mology, and 


covered with sinews derived from 


(uksan-).”’ 


a composite bow covered 





THE COMPOSITE 


(almost all over) with sinew is not impossible 

An earlier commentator, Karka on KSS, reads 
pyuksna’ (as does WSS, as is seen from its sandhi 
context) and comments: 


pyuksnasabdena snayv 
abhidhivyate. 


ajagaracarmety apare. “by the 
word pyuksna sinew is meant; others say ‘snake 
skin.””’ He clearly envisages a composite bow, 
but is guessing at the material of the covering. 
Remembering that Savana is of the fourteenth 
century A.D. and that Karka is probably 
much earlier, we can be sure that 
are based on what 
Our 
formed as theirs. 


not 
their 
bows ol 


yuesses 
thei 
well in- 
Yet | cannot bring mvself to 
base on these various guesses a definite state- 
ment that there is Vedic (late Vedi 
evidence for a composite bow 


knew ot 
likely to be as 


they 
period. 


guess Is 


+ be sure) 
; such a hypothesis 
would be built on too flimsy a foundation. 


APPENDIX II 


In the Asadisa-jataka (no. 181) it is told how 
a marvelous archer prepared for an archery con- 
test. It is said: bodhisattassa hatthe dhanum wn’ 
attht, nivadsanantare sannayhitva vicaratt. 
was no the Bodhisattva’s hand. He 
having girded it on within his 
After clothing himself in spec ial gar- 
ments: pastbbakato sandhiyuttam khaggam niha 
ritvd vamapasse sannayhitva capanali ptt 
thiyam sannayhitva sandhiyuttam mendakama- 
hadhanum dddya pavalavannam jiyam daropetva 
unhisam sise patimuncitya. “He took from 
a bag a sword which was sandhiyutta and girded 
it on at his left side 


(f 


‘There 


bow in 
went about, 


clothes.” 


and girded a capanali 

and took his great 
ramshorn bow which was sandhiyulta and fixed 
on the bowstring which was of the color of coral 
and put a turban on his head. 


bowcase) on his” back 


Most of the details of this passage are found 


Phe 
Ath’ assa acariyo 
tussttvd attano santakam khaggaratanam sandhi 
yuttamendakasingadhanum 


again in the Sarabhafiga-jataka (no. 522). 
Bodhisattva learned archery. 


sandhiyuttatunhiram 
attano sannahakancukam unhisan ca datva. 
“Then his teacher was pleased and gave 


x 


him 
from his own possessions al jewel ola sword, al 
that was sandhiyutta, a quiver 


that was sandhiyutta, and his own coat of armor 


ramshorn bow 


>Weber’s translation: “ein mit 
iiberzogener Bogen” (Uber dic 


\bh. d. k. Preuss. Ak. d 


SCCTHS baseless 


Ochsenleder-Rieme: 
Konigswethe, den RAjastiva 
Wissen. zu Berlin, 1893 p. 24 

either in Savana or in bow-tech 
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and a turban 


when the Bodhi 
sattva was at a king’s court, he went through 
the same preparations as Asadisa, almost word 
for word, but in this passage the word sandhiyutta 
is omitted. 


Later 


aking the two passages together, sandhiyutta 
is applied to a sword, the bows, and a quiver 
Etvmologically, it should mean something like 
‘joined with joints,” and the Jataka-translators’ 
interpretations ‘made in several pieces’ and 
“deftly joined together’’ seem not inept, though 
the combination of the removes all 
justification for Rouse’s gloss in Jat. 181, to the 
effect that the archer fitted together the sword 
and the bow from severai pieces each during his 
preparations immediately preceding the contest 
If these implements are “joined with joints,” it 
is highly probable that the bow its of the com 
posite type. That it is called “a ramshorn 
ought to mean that the horn in its com 
position was derived from rams’ horns; it 


Passages 


bow” 


is 
improbable, if not impossible, that it was made 
by joining two rams’ horns 
mentary in Jat 
dhanu, also 


\ vloss in the com 
493 uses the word mendavisdana 
“ramshorn bow.” 

Phe Jatakas are not of much help for the 
chronology or even tor the locale of our problem. 


Phe Pali version that we have is perhaps as 
late as the fifth century A.p. and purports to be 
a translation made in Ceylon from an Old Sin 
halese version of an earlier Pali work brought to 


Ceylon as part of the old Buddhist canon Phe 
prose sections of the Jataka text are, in fact, of 
very uncertain traditional value. It is to be 
suspected that the repeated phraseolog y with 
which we are dealing in the passages under dis 


cussion. is the 


Ceylon 


older than 


final translation or 


composition in and 
originated in North India. 


possible until 


may have 


even 
But no certainty is 
a parallel is found in) Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts or perhaps in Tibetan or Chinese 
versions of Jatakas; so far | know of no parallels 

The cadpanali in Jat 


be al 


181 is puzzling. It may 


bowease, as Rouse translates it It is 


lo 
be noted, however, that it parallels the tunhira 


“quiver” ol Jat , even to its being bound on 
the back. The just suth 
ciently unenlightening to leave us uncertain 
to whether this is really evidence for 
of the kind used by 


522 


archer’s context is 


as 
al bowcas« 
Herodotus’ Seyvthians and 
others. So tar no other evidence has turned up 


for use of a bowcase in India 
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INTRODUCTION 


BEFORE 
was, on the European continent, only a 


the eighteenth century Shakespeare 
name, 
then reached France 


Some knowledge of him 


through journalists, translators of English criti- 
cal writings, and especially through Voltaire, but 
there were no complete or nearly complete trans 
lations of his plays until the work of La Place 
He published in 1745 1749 Le The- 
Hlamlet 
plays \s, 


written to be 


appeared 
dtre anglois, containing translations of 
and. of other 


nine Shakespearean 


however, these were not acted, 
French audiences could acquire littl knowledge 
of the dramatist betore 1769, when Jean Fran 
cois Ducis produced at the Comédie Francaise 
his free adaptation of //am/et. 

Whatever one may think of this production, it 
was through its verses that Shakespeare first 
became known to many Europeans, not only in 
Italy, 


translated 


but in where an 
1772 


Spain, where the same year an //amleto came 


krance, anonymous 


Amleto ot was from Ducis; in 


where an 
Ducis, 


from the same source; and in Holland, 
Tlamlet, 


The Hague in 


derived trom 
1777 


was produced in Sweden by the French actor, 


LHOnV MOUS 


ited at 


Was 


Ducis’s tragedy 


\Monvel, and adaptations of Ducis were in turn 
idapted in Russia 


( Paul Vat Diewher 


Sfelt, 19047 


It would seem desirable, then, that the French 
Hamlet should be known, not merely as it ap- 
pears in nineteenth-century versions, which are 
easily accessible, but as the text Was presented 
at the time of its greatest influence. Now Mr. 
Brian W. Downs showed in the \/odern Language 
Review of 1936 that there are at least two ver- 
sions of Ducis’s tragedy, the 1770 edition and a 
later one, which he believed to have been written 
in 1803. 
that they were working together at that time on 
changes in the text 


The letters of Ducis to Talma indicate 


Mr. Downs reported that 
studies of Ducis made by Dargan, Leroy, Kuhn, 
Green, and Jusserand had all referred to the 
later version rather than to that of 1770. He 
then discussed the differences between the two 
versions 

Dr. H. ¢ . Lancaster discovered that the French 
Diderot and Collé, who wrote contem- 
comment on this play as it 
acted, referred to a 


critics, 
porary first 
version different the 
two mentioned by Mr. He suggested 
that ! should try to find in Paris a copy of this 
earliest version. 

\fter research at the Bibliothéque de I’ Arsenal 
where 


Was 
from 
Downs. 


there is a fine collection of editions ot 
Hamlet, the complete published works of Ducis, 
ind bibliographical material concerning him, and 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale and the Mazarine, 
than 1770, the 
manuscript of Ducis’s /Zamlet was finally found 
in the Library of the Comédie Frangaise in a 
battered 


Where there is nothing earlier 


and 


box ol Palma 


clippings about 
Gsarrick 

Chis manuscript was quite vellowed with age 
Its ink looked rusty Its only cover was a thick 


laver of dust There were on its three 


pages 
types of writing, but | was unable to determine 
whether that of Ducis 
Phe main part of the play was written in a small 


that the 


any one ot them was 


even hand suggested work ot.a pro 


fessional scribe In many places lines” were 


crossed out and other lines squeezed in above 


them In other places 1 new piece ol paper 


) ] 14 





HAMLET (1770) 
bearing different writing was pasted over what 


had originally. Although 
there were letters written by Ducis in 


been written there 
the box 
with the manuscript, the curator of the library 
was unwilling to express an opinion as to whether 
the manuscript was written by Ducis, because 
even the letters showed variety of penmanship 
depending on whether Ducis was writing to a 
government official or to his nephew, George 
Phe manuscript was quite difficult to read be 
cause of the small writing and the rusty ink, but, 
after careful study of the filth act, | was able to 
determine that this was the version of the play 
the Comédie 
the 


first presented to the public by 
Frangaise in September, 1769 


scribed by Diderot and Collé 


version cle 


There are, then, three main versions of Ducis’s 
Hamlet: the manuscript version which was used 
in the first five performances of the play in 
1769, the first printed edition of 1770 published 
by Gogué in Paris, and the revised edition ol 
1809 published by the 


Paris. In 1813 Ducis supervised the final edi 


Librairies \ssoc iées in 
tion to appear during his lifetime, but this has 
the same plot as the 1809 edition; the changes are 
only in the lines 
in Paris in 1813 


\s Ducis knew 


Nepveu published this edition 


ho Ienglish, he was obliged to 
rely upon La Place, who gave him an accurate 


account of the plot, but convinced him that 


there were various incidents in the English play 
that he could not safely 


show to a French audi 


ence, wrote to Garrick 


Je congois, Monsieur, que vous avez dG me trouver 


bien téméraire de mettre sur le theatre francais une 


piece telle qu’ //amilet Sans parler des irrégularités 
abonde., kk 


les 


mont paru de 


sauvages dont elle spectre tout avoué qui 


parle longtemps comeédiens de 


Calipagne ¢ t |e 


combat au fleuret 


ressorts absolu 


ment inadmissibles sur notre scéne J'ai bien re 


gretté cependant de ne pou transporter Pombre 


terrible qui expose le crime et demande 


ol 


venveance 
J'ai don ete 


oblige el quelque 


facon de 


sf ule ment ce 


creer une 
piece 


role 


surtout 


nouvelle J'ar tache faire un 


intéressant d'une reine parricide, et de peindre 


d' Hamlet 


dans l’'Ame pure et mélancolique 


in modéle de tendresse filiale 


BY JE 


\N FRANCOIS DUCIS 


Je me suis regardé en traitant ce caractére comme 
un peintre 
d'autel 


religieux qui travaille a oun tableau 


He 
departed from La Place as well as from Shake 
speare 


Ducis wrote a new play with old names 


Phe plot is different, relationships are 
different, and the characters are greatly altered 
\s the rule of the three unities could be applied 
to Hamlet, Ducis placed all of the action in the 
palace of Elsinore, made the time appeat brief, 
and limited his subject to Hamlet's revenge 

Phe question of propriety offered a more seri 
ous problem. In order to conform to what was 
considered proper, Ducis made several changes 
Hamlet Denmark, 
although his coronation has not vet taken place 


in relationship. is Ning of 


Claudius is next in succession, but he is not the 
brother of the the 


not ol Claudius. 


former king. Ophelia is 
but ol 


courtier, 


daughter, Polonius, 


Polonius is merely a 


confidant and 


agent of Claudius Horatio is 


Norceste, 


dant 


replaced by 
Hamlet's childhood friend and confi 


Gertrude, who remains a widow, also 


has 


a confidant, Elvire. Rosencrantz, Guilden 


stern, Laertes, the grave diggers, and the troupe 


of actors are missing entirely 


Phe 
many changes in plot 
L779, 
Polonius to vet 
with Gertrude or 


changes in relationships cause aivreat 
In the first edition, pub 
Claudius is 
the marriage 


by Hamlet 


Gertrude, who had been in love with Claudius, 


lished in 


conspiring with 


throne either by 


the overthrow ot 


had poisoned her husband’s wine at Claudius’s 
behest, filled 


the coronation of her son 


remorse and desires 
She wants also 
to find out the cause of Hamlet's dark depression 


Phis is induced by the 


now 1s with 


only 


vhost of his father who 
Norceste, had 


Eeneland to console 


pursues him relentlessly. who 


returned to Denmark from 
his friend Hamlet, listens to the prince’s story of 
murder, which Hamlet claims to have been told 
by his father’s ghost 


Hamlet is 


supernatural 


Not whether 
has really conversed with a 
Norceste that 


svgullt or innocence belore 


Cpuile sure 


1) id Or 


bye hy 


sugvvests 


Hamlet test Gertrude 


complying with the ghost’s demand for ven 


veance 
While 


h is yore 


thes ire making these plans, Ophelia 


to Gertruc belheves 


that she 


Hamlet's ce pression to be caused by the fact that 


to sar 


he isin love with her and knows that the 


former 


RT 
bai 
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king had said that Ophelia must never marry.‘ 
Gertrude is much relieved to know that this is 
the reason for Hamlet's strange behavior and 
says that she will revoke the late king’s order. 
However, Ophelia soon learns that this is not 
the reason for Hamlet's grief. He finally tells 
her how his father died and says that he will have 
vengeance. 

Having taken the first step toward avenging his 
father’s death, Hamlet proves his mother’s guilt 
when he confronts her with the urn containing 
the ashes of her husband. When she faints from 
emotion, Hamlet realizes that he is incapable ol 
killing her, and that Claudius’s death will have 
to satisfy the ghost’s demands. 

By this time, Claudius has his conspiracy under 
control, When Ophelia learns of it, she tries 
unsuccessfully to change his mind. Claudius 
and Hamlet finally After 
having told Hamlet of his conspiracy to over- 
throw him and usurp his power, Claudius shows 
him that he has killed Gertrude, who stood in 
the way of his ambition. 


come tace to tace. 


As Claudius ts calling 
Hamlet suddenly 
Hamlet then appeals to the con- 
spirators’ sense of justice as he tells them the 
true tacts. 


fellow 
him. 


to his conspirators, 


stabs 


Peace has been restored by the time 
Norceste and Ophelia arrive. 

In a play so completely changed from the 
original, it follows that the principal characters 
are very different. Hamlet retains very little 
from Shakespeare beyond his reluctance to act. 
His constant characteristic is his filial 
devotion. Unlike Shakespeare's Hamlet, he is 
afraid of his father’s ghost. 
out the ghost; it 
Norceste of 


only 


He does not seek 
him. Hamlet. tells 
a lengthy conversation he has had 
with the ghost during which Hamlet seems to 
have been calm, but, throughout the remaindet 
ol the play, 


pursues 


the presence of the ghost mav be 
detected by the fact that Hamlet, seeing some 
thing which no one else sees, goes into paroxysms 
of terror. In play, Hamlet's 
apparent madness and his open hostility toward 
Claudius and Gertrude lead them to believe that 
he has learned the truth concerning their crime. 


Shakespeare's 


In Ducis’s adaptation, everyone speaks of him 
as “mourant’’ without explaining why The 
fact that he is grieving about his father’s death 
would hardly put him at death’s door. He even 
has a lengthy conversation with Ophelia about 

This 


which the 


whom his son loves 


Phéedre, in 


towards the 


idea may have come from Racine’s 


king has a similar attitude 


woman 
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suicide. “Then suddenly, for no apparent reason, 
he revives. He kills Claudius, disperses the con- 
spiracy, and tells Ophelia that dying is too easy, 
that he is going to rule his kingdom. 

In his relationship with Ophelia, Hamlet be 
comes Corneille’s Rodrigue. He has transferred 
all of the guilt for his father’s murder to Claudius 
because he cannot to blame his mother. 
Therefore he tells Ophelia that he will love her 
to his dying day, but that he must kill her-father 
to avenge his 


bear 


neither 
decisive in action nor convincingly in love, as is 
Rodrigue. Though ke may be pardoned for not 
heeding the ghost’s instructions to strike his 
mother, Hamlet's traits of character do not add 
up to the fascinating psychological pattern de 
vised by Shakespeare. 


own. He is, however, 


Even more inconsistent and ‘‘invraisemblable”’ 
is the character of Gertrude. She is supposed 
to have loved Claudius enough to have mur- 
dered her husband with his help so that they 
would be free to marry. However, her remorse 
is sO great that, now the deed is done, she has 
changed her mind 


In fact, will 


about Claudius. 
not allow Claudius to 
criticize a man she herself has poisoned. She 
has decided to make up to her son for the loss of 
his father by devoting herself to him. When 
Hamlet acts menacingly to her and to Claudius, 
she has not the least idea that he suspects thei 
complicity. 


marrying 


she even 


She strongly denies that she could 
think of such a until finally the 
presence of the urn containing her husband's 
ashes breaks her down. 


even crime 

However, her remorse 
does not seem any more genuine than was het 
love for Claudius. She speaks of the crime and 
of Claudius’s part in it almost as though she had 
had nothing to do with it. Her only concern is 
her son's happiness. Except for the fact that 
she has poisoned her husband for the sake of het 


lover, Gertrude ts a paragon of maternal virtue 


Even the ghost of Hamlet's father is quite 


different) from Shakespeare's the 
English play, he comes to demand vengeance on 
Claudius, but Hamlet not to harm his 


mother even though she is guilty. In 


vhost. In 


warns 
Ducis’s 
play, he demands revenge on both Gertrude and 
Claudius. The ghost does not actually appear 
on the stage, although, ace ording to the way the 
play was first presented, he can be heard to 
command, ‘Frappe,’ as Hamlet steels himself to 
kill his mother. Hamlet 
but 
choking back his tears so that he may 


describes him as not 


angry or menacing, grief-stricken, pale, 


tell his 
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story to his son How different from the spectre 
of the king dressed in armor, walking at night 
along the lonely battlements of the palace! We 
agree with some of Ducis’s critics that a ghost at 
best is not a very convincing device on the stage. 
However, if one must be used, how much more 
convincing is Shakespeare's dignified, soldierly 
ghost of a king than Ducis’s pale, weeping ghost 
who speaks ol appeasing his own ashes. 


Phen, 
too, as Diderot points out, the appearance of a 


supernatural being once or twice in a play might 
be effective, but the continued use of one through 
out five acts makes it rather ridiculous. 
Ophelia, too, is entirely the 
English Ophelia. She is a much more torcetul 
character is spite of the fact that she changes her 
mind several times. For example, she takes the 
initiative in telling the queen about her love and 
Hamlet's for each other. 
sidered 


different) from 


One of the critics con- 
unladylike move on her part. 
She resembles Chiméne when Hamlet says that 
he must kill her father to avenge his. Until that 
moment she had been ready to die to help Ham- 
let. Immediately she decides to die if necessary 
defending her father, rightly or wrongly. Then, 
when she learns that her father is plotting Ham- 
let's death, she turns from him back to Hamlet. 
Her speeches on filial and regal duty are very 
eloquent. 


this an 


Instead of going mad, she remains 
the sanest character in the play. 

Claudius is 
throughout. 


a consistent, villainous characte 
He is rather uninteresting as he is 
motivated only by his ambition. 

though thoroughly wicked and 
humanized by his love for Gertrude. Ducis's 
Claudius kills Gertrude and threatens to kill 
his own daughter if she stands in his way. He 
has the ruthlessness of a military leader which he 


is supposed to be. 


His prototype, 
ambitious, is 


Phe one thing incompatible 
with his nature is the fact that he expresses tear 
of the “‘mourant’’ Hamlet early in the play and 
allows himself to be so easily stabbed by him. 
The main difference between the first printed 
edition of 1770 and the manuscript version, which 
was played at the Comédie Frangaise in 1769, is 
in the last act writing of //amlet, 
Ducis was so careful not to offend French taste 
that he nearly gave his play al happy ending al 
least Hamlet could marry Ophelia with a clear 
conscience There is a battle at the end of the 
which takes plac e off stage and is narrated 
to Gertrude by 
had 
Hamlet, but 


In his first 


pl ay. 


Elvire 


Claudius, with his con 


spirators, tried to seize the 


Norceste had 


throne 
the 


from 


come to rescue 


with Hamlet's 


personal guard. The people, 
seeing their prince in danger, joined his side and 
a bloody battle ensued. When Polonius and his 
men had been killed and Claudius realized that 
the tide ot 
fought SO 
Realizing 


battle had turned against him, he 
furiously that he 
that Hamlet finish him, he 
whipped out a dagger and stabbed himself to 
With 
his dying breath, he pulled the dagger from his 
chest and asked Hamlet to take it to Gertrude 
Just as Elvire finishes this story, Hamlet enters 
and 


broke his) sword. 


would 


rob Hamlet of the satisfaction of revenge 


shows Gertrude the dagger dripping with 
{ 


Claudius’s blood. She seizes i 


and stabs hersell 
before Hamlet can stop her. Ophelia enters at 
this juncture just in time to receive Gertrude’s 
blessing and hope that Ophelia and Hamlet will 
reign long, happily, and more wisely than she has 
done. 


The 1809 version of the play has not only a new 


final act, but 


some Cal hie 


well. 
Ducis altered and rearranged act three to give 
his play more action, 


changes as 


Claudius and Polonius 
renew discussions of their plot against Hamlet 
which in the the 
forgotten until act five. Ducis also 
introduces an idea based on Shakespeare's re 
enactment of the murdet Hamlet suggests to 
Norceste that they test Gertrude and Claudius 
that the circumstances of the 
recent murder of the King of England are just 
like those of the murder of Hamlet's father 
Hamlet is certain that the pair, if guilty, will 
reveal their guilt. They put their plan into 
practice and Gertrude shows her fear although 
Claudius remains unperturbed. Not completely 
convinced of her Hamlet still 
Just alter she has con 
lessed her part in the murder, Norceste, Claudius, 
and the conspirators burst in. Hamlet 
Claudius and pardons his mother. She, how 
ever, expiates her crime by committing suicide 

\ comparative table of the three main editions 
of the play will make the picture of Ducis’s 
changes clearer; the first printed edition is the 
edition to which the other editions are compared 


earlier editions of play is 


nearly 


by pretending 


guilt, 
his mother with the urn 


contronts 


stabs 


M 
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Il (Act Tl 


Place’s version the ghost gives this warning to 


his son: 


Mais l’éternelle nuit, doit cacher notre sort; 
Ces secrets du Trés-haut, ces mystéres terribles, 
\ux profanes humains doivent ¢tre invisibles! 
© mon fils! Si ton pere a des droits sur ton cocur 
Garde-toi d’en sonder |’obscure profondeur! 


Ne m'interroge point! 
Ducis has him say: 


© mon fils, m’a-t-il dit, ne m’interroge pas 

Ces legons du cercueil, ces secrets du trépas, 

\ux profanes mortels doivent ¢tre invisibles. 

Que du Ciel sur les Rois les arréts sont terribles!' 


the 
scene between Hamlet and his mother in which 
Polonius is killed. He does not ac tually take La 
Place’s words, but the passages are both scenes 


In the urn scene, Ducis follows somewhat 


ol 


accusation 


I\ 


Tit (Act TH 


However, 


Place, 


remaining 


\ TV (Act TIT 
VI V (Act TT 


\ \ct \ t \ 


| Act V of »T (Act IN 
Ms. is dif > TE (Net IN 
erent Itt (Act IN 
that of the » TV (Act IV 
1770s edi > V (new) 
tion. It has ne VI (new 

VIE (new 

> VITT (new 

» IX (new 


from 


eight 


SCOCTICS 


Although Ducis used La Place’s translation as 
his point of departure, it can readily be seen that 
he borrowed directly 
only 


very seldom. There are 
about three instances in the whole play 
where he actually used some of La Place’s words. 
The first example of this appears in Scene IV ot 
\ct | of La Place’s 7/amilet. It the 


queen's speech 


is mainly 


Vous 
sombre, & Vaoil farouche, ne 
Ww sur 


toujours vos paupieres humides, 


Hamlet, Vai 
jetter sur le 


verrai-je toujours, mon chet 


Danemare 
des regards sinistres? Verrai-je 


nous, que 


dirigées vers la 
terre, comme pour y chercher votre illustre pere? 
Oubliez-vous, que nous ne naissons, que pour mourir, 


& que la vie n'est qu'un passage vers léternité? 


HAMLET 


Je scais tout cela, Madame! 


faithful to Shakespeare, does not want Hamlet 
to kill his mother. kn Ducis, he is trving to get 
up courage to kill her. 
Hamlet in La Place. 


as if it 


The vhost appears to 
In Ducis, he addresses it 
Both the 


same motivating force and thought. 


were present. scenes have 

Ducis borrowed also from the ‘“To be or not to 
be” speech, but not until 1809. Of course, the 
first part ol the speec h is different because of the 


difference in plot. Ducis’s Hamlet says: 


Je ne sais que résoudre immobile et troubl 
C’est rester trop long-temps de mon doute accabl 
C'est trop souffrir la vie et le poids qui me tue. 


Eh! 


Un asile assuré, le plus doux des chemins 


qu'offre done la mort & mon Ame abattue? 


Oui conduit au repos les malheureux humains. 
Mourrons 

d’Stre? 
La mort am 


que craindre encor quand on 


‘est le sommeil . c'est un réveil 
peut-Ctre. 
Peut-Stre \h! c'est ec 


vanté 


mot qui glace Gpou 


"homme au bord du cercueil par le doute arréte 


Devant ce vaste abime il se jette en arriére 
Ressaisit existence, et s’'attache a la terre 

Dans nos troubles pressans qui peut nous avertir 
Des secrets de ce monde of tout va s’engloutir? 
Sans lettroi qu il inspire, et la terreur sacrée 
Out défend son passage et siege a son entree, 


Combien de malheureux iraient dans le tombeat 


De leurs longues douleurs déposer le fardeau! 


With this passage compare the 1770 edition of 


? 


\h! 


Par le faible 


agit 


souvent 


est 


vu d'un ceil d’envis 


sur les flots ce 


la \ rT ! 


llamlet, 
Ducis used also a few lines from the scene be 
Hamlet and his tather’s ghost In La 


lines 833-840, reproduced below. 


tween 


Mais il craint, dans ses maux, au-delA du trén. 


La Place 
Duci 





HAMLET 


Des maux plus grands encore et qu'il ne connait 
pas. 

Redoutable avenir, tu glaces mon courage! 

Va, laisse 4 ma douleur achever son ouvrage. 


Mais je vols ¢ Iphélie 

Ducis took much of this from: 
Etre, ou n’étre plus? faut choisir! 
Est-il plus digne d'une grande 4me, de supportei 
linconstance, et les ouvrages de la fortune, que de se 
revolter Mourir Dor 


Et si ce sommeil met fin aux 


arr¢cte, il 


contre 
Voila tout 
miséres de Uhumanité, 


ses coups? 
mir 
ne peut-on pas du moins le 
Mourir Dormir rc 

incertitude! 


désirer crime? 


sans 
ver fatale 


spere-t’on gagner, en se 


peut-Ctre Ou'e 
des maux de ce 
monde, si l'on ignore quel sera son sort dans l'autre? 


délivrant 


Cette réfléxion seule ne mérite-t’elle pas toute notre 
attention? Oui, sans doute, puisque c'est elle 
qui soumet l’Ame la plus altiere, aux longues ca 


lamités de la vie! Et, qui pourroit souffrir la 
perversité du siécle, l'injustice des hommes, l'art 


rogance 


des ambitieux, les tourments de l'amour 


dédaigné, les lenteurs de la justice, l’insolence des 
Grands, et les indignes préférences que la faveur 
obtient sur le mérite? Ne seroit-il pas plus court, 
Ne vau 


droit-il pas mieux, s’affranchir d'un fardeau dont le 
poids nous accable? 


de se procurer, tout d'un coup, le repos? 


Mais la terreur qu’inspire 
Vidée d'un autre monde, d'un monde inconnu, dont 


nul mortel n'est jamais retourné, ralentit ce désir, 


et glace nos pens¢es Nous connoissons nos maux, 


et nous les supportons, dans la crainte d’en affronter 


d'autres que nous ne connoissons pas! — La conscience 


elle 


calme Vimpétuosité de nos transports; et la réfléxion 


nous parle, nous l’écoutons, elle nous arréte; 


détruit par degrés, les projets enfantés par le dése 
spoit Mais J appercois ( Iphelia! " 

It is surprising how little Ducis actually de- 
pended on La Place. In fact, felt 
that this was untortunate because the motives 
were stronger and the conflicts greater in the 
play as originally written. 


his critics 


Such was the new play, in its various forms, 
written by Ducis about Hamlet, Prince of Den 
mark. In spite of the fact that /Zamlet had been 
changed to conform to the three unities, was 
written in alexandrines throughout, kept the 
action and the ghost in the coulisse, it caused a 
great deal of comment. The public acclaimed 
the play and, from that point of view, it was a 
success. It played several times a vear at the 
1851. However, the 


critics were, on the whole, far less generous than 


Comédie Francaise until 


7 See below p 131 


‘fa Place, op. cit., 333-334 
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the public. They all agreed that Ducis should 
have been more faithful to Shakespeare, but it ts 
doubtful that the public would have approved 
Charles Collé saw one of the first performances 
of Hamlet. The Journal et 


VWémotres begins: 


comment in_ his 


Hamlet, 
M. Ducis a beaucoup d'esprit; il fait bien 


Si on efit rendu justice a il neat pas et 
acheve. 
des vers mais il ne fera jamais de piéces de théatre 
Il est né sans génie, sans talents et sans invention 
Non seulement il n'a rien imaginé lui-m@me dans le 
sujet d'Hamlet, mais il a méme gaté cette tragédie 


brute. Rien n'est vrai dans ses caractéres.* 


After this damning comment on the play as a 
whole, he picks it apart character by character. 
Gertrude target. He savs that 
woman sufficiently in love to kill her husband at 


the request of her lover would drop the lover as 


is his first no 


Suc h action ts not 
in keeping with human nature. 
Hamlet is just as unnatural as Gertrude and 


He 


is pursued by a ghost which no one sees. Ha 


soon as the husband is dead 


even more of a monster in Collé's opinion, 


ghost is to be used, says Collé, at least it should 
the 


secms 


Otherwise, the one 
to others a raving maniac. 
Aside from fleeing from the ghost, all that Hamlet 


does is to threaten. When the play ends with 


appear to spectators. 


who sees it 


and 
with Hamlet taking no action, Collé concludes his 
with: “Dans tragédie du 
terrible de celle-ci, je me flatte qu'il ne taut pas 


Gertrude and Claudius committing suicide! 


remarks une genre 


Ctre trop anglomane pour convenir qu'il n'est 


pas gracieux de ne point voir répandre une seule 
goutte de sang par Hamlet.”"!! 
The only 


from Collé was Ophelia, whom he 


character to receive a kind word 
considered 
warm and living when compared to the other cold 
and monotonous characters 

The device of the urn, which was favorably 
received by most of the critics, did not appeal to 
Collé. Since had 
successfully by Sophocles in //ectra and imitated 
badly by Voltaire in Oreste, there was nothing 


the 


the same scheme been used 


original in idea, which seemed 


effect. 


empty ol 


Not even the actors got a bit ot approval trom 


this critic He says: ‘‘Molé est outré dans cette 


piece; il beugle son rdle, il vy est forcené, il fait 
’ Charles 


Paris, 1868 
10 This comment 


Colle Journal et Mémoire 1748-1772), 


based on the mantseript version ot 
the play 


'Collé, op. cit., 237 
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peur; c’est une raison pour qu’on trouve admi- 
rable cette plate abomination, et pour que l'on 
y coure,”"? 


Diderot was nearly as severe in judging I/amlet 
as Collé had been, but he did find some merit in 
Molé’s acting, which he considered the one reason 
why the play was not booed as Ducis’s first trag- 
edy had been. After giving an analysis of the 
plot of the play, Diderot says: “. . . la 
tombe, et je 


toile 
rentre chez moi fort mécontent de 
voir qu'on ose offrir de tels spectacles a un 
peuple dont le gofit doit étre épuré par les 
chefs-d’ceuvre qu'il voit journellement sur son 
théatre."" Diderot then 
out the faults in the play. 


proceeded to point 
He felt that the play demonstrates bad execu- 
tion of a poor plan. There is no movement; 
there are long speeches without action, as well as 
repetition of both situations and conversations. 
The ghost is the absurdity of all, 
especially since it| pursues Hamlet throughout 
the play. It 
terrifying 


greatest 


becomes ridiculous rather than 

Diderot complimented Ducis on two things. 
He found the urn scene to be ‘une belle scéne”’ 
which he preferred to the player scene in Shake- 
speare. He also liked Ducis's easy flowing verses 
even though the style is at times “lAche et in- 
correct.’ 

Diderot felt that Ducis would have done much 
better to have followed Shakespeare closely be- 
cause, he concludes, “. je m'accommoderai 
encore mieux du monstre de Shakespeare, que de 


uvantail de M. Ducis.”’" 


third comment on the manuscript version of 


the play is an anonymous monograph of about 


thirty-five entitled Lettre d'un Jeune 
Hlomme a l'auteur de la Tragédie d’THamlet, pub- 
lished in 1769. The young man’s ap- 
proach to Ducis is, to say the least, unique. He 
begs Ducis to suspend the performances of //am- 
let for \n affair of the heart is his ex- 
cuse for this unusual request. 


pages, 


Paris in 


a week. 
He has been in 
love with his cousin for a long time and would 
have married her had her mother not insisted on 
her marrying an older and more wealthy suitor. 
However, the fact that she is now married has in 
no way diminished the young man’s ardor; he 
has tried constantly since her marriage to win 


her. Her husband is going to Fontainebleau on 


' [hid., 239 
? Diderot, Chuvres 
Tbid., 476 
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Monday, and, since the young man thinks that 
he has detected signs of weakening on_ his 
cousin's part, he has hopes of crowning his efforts 
with success that night if Ducis will suspend his 
play for which they have tickets. He fears that 
if his cousin were to witness Gertrude’s contrition 
over her infidelity to her husband, she would 
never be his. He suggests that Ducis say that 
Molé is ill. In return for this favor, the young 
man will endeavor to give Ducis some construc- 
tive criticism of his play. 
This constructive criticism first in 
suggesting more effective relationships among 
the players. Claudius would have been a much 
more forceful character as brother of the king, as 
in Shakespeare. 


consists 


It would have been more effec- 
tive, too, to have the queen marry him, thus 
making her more worthy of censure from Ham 
let. Ophelia could be Claudius’s daughter by a 
princess who died in childbirth. Or Claudius 
could have been married to the king’s sister. 
Claudius, wondering whether some knowledge 
of his crime Hamlet's threats, 
could have then decided to have Ophelia marry 
Hamlet. She would admit that she loved Ham 
let and had thought that he loved her, but that, 
since the death of the king, Hamlet had forgot- 
ten her. 


were causing 


Then, if Hamlet refused to marry her, 
Claudius would know why, could break with him 
openly and seek to bring about his death. _Ham- 
the threats of Claudius and 
harassed by his father’s ghost, would then be 
free to demand revenge. 


let, angered at 


Ophelia, torn between 
lover and father; the queen, between remorse on 
the one hand, and her son and her husband, on 
the other, would have produced more poignant 
scenes. There could be a fight between the two 
heroes ending in the killing of Claudius by Nor- 
ceste. The queen would commit suicide because 
she could not survive her crime and her regrets 
at the loss of Hamlet’s reason 
would return and his future marriage to Ophelia 


would be mentioned. 


two husbands. 


After having suggested this happy rearrange- 
ment of people and events, the young man pro- 
ceeds to criticize the play as it is. The essential 
difference between his criticism and that of the 
other critics, aside from his light, chatty, humor- 
ous style, is that he gives a more living picture 
of the play as seen by the spectators. For ex- 
ample, he says: “Hamlet arrivant égaré, furieux, 
sur le théatre m’a fait la plus vive sensation; j'ai 
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trouvé la reconnaissance de 


son Norceste 


ami 
pathétique et touchante. 


He makes a very amusing comment on Ducis’s 
moral preaching 


Un point ot ‘vous me paraissez avoir manqué essen 


tiellement c'est de vous ¢tre mis le beau sexe A dos 
Parler de la tidelité conjugale a 


Mais vous précherez bientét dans le désert; 


songez-vous? 
Paris! 
quelques pauvres maris viendront se consoler a votre 
sermon; les jolies femmes le fuiront comme la peste; 
cette 

Quelle 
que tienne une honnéte femme, qui n'a qu'une seule 
petite intrigue, lorsqu’elle entendra Mlle Dumesnil 
se faire le 


jai déja remarqué 


désertion a la seconde re 


pre sentation 


contenance voulez-vous 


proces et a tout son sexe aussi impitoy 


ablement; il est vrai 


que vous avez retranché ces 
apostrophes si vives qu'elle faisait, mais il n’im 
porte: votre Tragédie préche contre l’opinion 


¢tablie, les mocurs présentes du siécle, elle ne peut se 
16 


soutenir 
kurther criticism of the production itself leads 
him make the comment on. the 
\fter having inquired as to why Le 
Kain is not playing the lead, he comments: 


Vous M. Molé; 
Jamais sa poitrine ne soutiendra jusques au bout ce 
ton lugubre et infernal qu'il a pris Voila 
trois conjurations au moins depuis neuf mois contre 
ses poumons; Beverly,"’ le Pere de Famille,'* et votre 
Hamlet.'’ 


to following 


actors. 


voulez donc tuer ce pauvre 


He adds that he does not believe the rumor that 
Le Kain will act only in Voltaire’s plays and says 
that the public would like to see him play Ham- 
let that 
pany would profit from a reading of the advice 


He suggests further the whole com- 


to players to be found in the La Place translation 


ol Iamlet. 

The young man concludes his remarks with 
another plea to Ducis to suspend the next pres- 
entation of his play, adding that he might use 
the time putting into practice some of his sug 


vestions. 


Ducis fared slightly better under the pen ot 


lréron, critic for L’Année Littéraire, who com 


mented on the first published edition of the play. 
He at least gave Ducis credit for attempting a 


very difficult: task. 


After having shown what 
Lettre d'un jeune homme a l'auteur de la tragédie d’' Han 
, 21, Paris, 1769 
" [bid., 25. 
Saurin, Béverley, Paris, 
> Diderot, le Pere de 


> Op. cit., 31-32 


1768 


Famille, Paris, 1758 


Z=AN FRANCOIS DUCIS 


Ducis owed to Shakespeare and to Voltaire’s 
Sémiramtis,?" he says 


Ducis de lutter 
- et de se trouver, 
en quelque sorte, pressé entre Shakespeare et M. de 


Voltaire 


Il était done trés dangereux pour M 
dla fois contre deux Poétes célébres 
I] faut lui scavon 


re de son courage, et 


convenir que, s'il a eu de grandes difficultés a vaincre 


il les a quelquefois surmontées avec succés 


In his analysis of the plot of ZZamlet, Fréron, 
like the other critics, found the play empty of 
action. Had the first two acts been made into 
one, the spectator would have been less tired 
Nor did Fréron like the scene in which the queen 
had to blush betore her confidant as she confessed 
her crime. In fact Gertrude should have had 
higher motives and more dignity throughout the 
play. 

Fréron also felt that Ducis had made a mistake 
in not daring, as Shakespeare and Voltaire had 
done, to put the ghost on the stage. Hf! the 
spectators had been able to see it, the character 
of Hamlet would have been more plausible. He 


SaVs: 


Comment bien rendre dans notre langue la piéce 
anglaise sans l'apparition du phantOme? Elle est 
inherente au sujet; elle est consacrée; sans elle toutes 
les convulsions du jeune prince ne touchent plus, et 


ne sont regardées par les spectateurs sensés que 


comme les réves d'un 


cerveau. malade, auxquels 


cependant il sacrifie la nature, l'amour, lui-méme 


kréron considered keeping the ghost from the 
stage for fear of shocking the audience to have 
been Like Diderot he 
found the urn scene to be the most moving one in 
the play. 

it Was exec 


Ducis’s gravest error. 


Not only was the idea ingenious, but 
ted with great delicacy. However, 
it would have been even better if it had not been 
discussed so much in advance and had been more 


He full of 


ota surprise act 


thought the last 


Both Fréron and the for the Mercure 
pointed out some similarities between Ducis’s //amlet and 
Voltaire’s The her 


husband's murder by her lover and her subsequent remorse 


\n earlier 


crit have 


Semiramt queen's complicity in 


are similar to Gertrude’s action and feeling 
play by Voltaire, Eriphyle, as Dr. Lancaster (op. cit., 1 
130-134 similar plot. In both plays the 
unhappy queen is pursued by the ghost of her murdered 


husband 


shows, has a 
This ghost actually appears at a given moment, 
the ghost in Hamlet does do Undoubted]s 
Ducis knew Voltaire’s plays, but there is no evidence to 
indicate that he had sought a model elsewhere 
Place’s Hamlet 

21 Fréron, l' Année Littéraire 2 

2 Thid., 297 


which not 


than in La 


295, 1770 
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unworthy deeds. 
his daughter 


(Claudius should not have told 
about his conspiracy. Hamlet 
should not have killed the father of his mistress 
with a dagger which he held concealed and 
as he talked to him.” He felt that, al- 
though //amlet could have been treated with 
more depth of feeling, the style is very praise- 
worthy. 


ready 


There are some errors which can be 
but the diction is easy and 
Moreover, M. Ducis manifests a real 
He is 
not afraid to express the moral values of virtue 
and honesty. 


easily corree ted, 


eloquent. 
feeling for tragedy and a rare sensitivity. 


lk réron encourages Ducis with: 


Qu'il ne se départe jamais d'une fagon de penser si 
juste et si respectable; qu’a la couleur vraiment 
tragique, qu’da l’éloquence des détails qu'il posséde, 
il joigne le mouvement de l'action théatrale; qu'il 
décide plus fortement des effets; qu'il déploie davan 
tage ses forces; qu'il marche avec assurance dans la 
carri¢re et j'ose lui promettre des succés durables, 
indépendants de toutes les petites cabales philo 
sophiques qui nuisent plus a la médiocrité qu’elles élé 
vent qu’au talent qu’elles rabaissent.™ 


The de France otf October, 1769, 
mentioned //amlet briefly, mainly for the purpose 
of saying that it had been well received and that 
a tuller analysis would be written after the pub 
lication of the play. In the March, 1770, issue, 
we find a very detailed account of the play which 
contains comment. This 
finds the same things to criticize and to 
praise as have been noted by the other critics. 
The play lacks action. 


Mercure 


excerpts as well as 


critic 


The stvle except. tor 
However, Ducis follows 
Voltaire’s Sémiramis® too closely in 


certain errors is good 
the scene 
between Claudius and Gertrude, and his verses 


suffer by comparison. The writer also deplores 


the fact that the ghost does not appear. He 
adds 


“Une ombre qui paroit un instant et 


profére quelques mots, fait trembler; mais qu'elle 
revienne et soit seulement un quart d’heure avec 
nous, nous finirons, comme Don Juan par Vinvitet 


. _ v00¢ 
a souper. ” 


This critic objected also to Ophelia’s telling 
the queen that Hamlet was dying of love for 
her This lack of 


maidenly modesty is unbe- 
* This comment is based on the 1770 edition of the play 


4 Op. cit., 320 
*® This comment is based on a comparison of: “‘Seul bien 
des criminels, le repentir nous reste,”’ by Ducis, line 218 


below, with Voltaire’s lines (Sémiramis 2: 7 


Croyez-moi, les remords, 4 vos yeux méprisables, 
Sont la seule vertu qui reste 4 des coupables 


ae Vercure de France, 1770 


B. VANDERHOO! 


{PROC, AMER. PHIL. Sox 


coming in a princess. Her defending her father 
against her lover is another worn out twist which 
should be replaced by something novel. Like 
Diderot and Fréron, he admires the urn scene 
but thinks that it should have been Hamlet's 
idea. He finishes his comment in an optimistic 
tone so far as Ducis is concerned. He feels that, 
even though he has stripped the English play ot 
all of its physical action, he has simplified the 
plot, purged it of many of its faults, and embel 
lished it at times. He agrees that Ducis 
senti la tragédie et peut en faire de fort bonnes.”’ 
Ducis obviously tried hard to improve his play, 
but he did so with varying degrees of success. 
Some of the most glaring faults he left untouched. 
The first act, it seems to me, is one of these 
This act has some of the most verbose speeches | 
have ever read in The old device ot 
having a man come out before the play and give 
the exposition in a prologue would have been less 
artificial than having Claudius tell Polonius, his 
right-hand man, all of the recent events, as well 
as his own plans for the future. After he has 
brought Polonius up to date, Gertrude comes in 
and practically tells the story of their crime. 
She completes her story a few speeches later on 
at the beginning of the act. 
quently, after all this explanation on the part of 
the two criminals, the ghost is really unnecessary. 
Hamlet could have overheard 
been inspired to seek revenge. 
attempt to change act one. 


a play. 


second Conse- 


them and have 
Ducis made no 


He did try to do something about the criticism 
that his play contained no action. Some of his 
changes improved this situation and some did 
not. kor example, in the 1809 edition, he has 
Hamlet try a test on the queen and Claudius 
which is similar to the players scene in Shake 
speare. This scene does give the play a little 
more action and suspense, but, on the other hand, 
it takes all of the life from the urn scene. Since 
Hamlet is now practically convinced of Ger 
trude’s part in the crime, the urn scene is an 
anticlimax. 

I think that Ducis did improve the end of his 
play. In the 1809 edition 


rapidly and logically. 


events move more 
The plotting of Polonius 
and Claudius is brought in again in the third act 
rather than just at the beginning and at the end 
of the play. The malice of Claudius is greater 
as he tells Polonius that he had been spreading 
rumors to the effect that Hamlet killed his own 
father. The 1809 


27 [hid 


version avoids also a long 
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scene between Ophelia and Claudius during 


which she tries to persuade him to go away with 
her rather than to plot against his king. Since 
there were scenes expressing 
more or less the same noble sentiments, it was a 
good thing to eliminate one which ace omplished 
nothing. 


already several 


In spite of the small amount of praise afforded 
Ducis by the critics, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing Hlamlet a success with both the reading 
and the theater-going public. In addition to 
the Gogué edition of 1770, that of the Librairies 
\ssociées, 1809, and that of Nepveu, 1813, there 
were the following reprintings in the lifetime of 
Ducis: 


J. van den Berghe 


CGsoguc 


Brussel 
Paris 


1771 
1776 
1778 
1783 
1789 
1815 
1816 


Gogue Paris 
Guether 
Ruault 


Nepveu 


Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Les Librairies 


\ssocices Paris 


There were also, after the death of Ducis, re- 
printings in 1818, 1826, and 1830, and editions 
that appeared with other plays by the author or 
in dramatic anthologies. he Registers of the 
Comédie Francaise show that the tragedy was 
acted five times, September 30 to October 14, 
1769, seven times, December 20, 1769 to Janu- 
ary 10, 1770, one hundred and ninety-one times 


between 1787 and 1851. Its that 


record at 


theater is superior to that of any other tragedy 
written in the eighteenth century except that of 
seven by Voltaire. 

I have reproduced the 1770 edition of //amlet 
as the main text of this critical edition. 
done so because it shows the form of the play 
during the time of its greatest importance both 


I have 


in France and in other European countries. 
Variants from the manuscript, the editions of 
1809 and 1813, and the reprintings appear in 
footnotes or in the appendices that follow the 
main text. The edition of 1770 is referred to 
as G; that of 1809 as L; that of 1813, which has 
the same plot as that of 1809, but differs from it 
in details, as N. If words are found in L that 
are not in N, they are placed between asterisks; 
if they are found in N and not in L, they are 
placed between square brackets. More im- 
portant changes will be indicated in the notes. 
N-15, N-18, and L-16 refer, respectively, to the 
editions of Nepveu, 1815; Nepveu, 1818; and 
Librairies Associées, 1816. 


I must express my gratitude to the persons and 
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institutions without whose aid | could not have 
made this edition. Most of the research was 
carried on in the Bibliothéque Nationale, the 
Bibliotheque de l’Arsenal, the Mazarine, and 
the library of the Comédie Frangaise. | am 
obliged to M. Nepveu-Dégas for allowing me to 
use freely the last of these, to Mlle Delune, who 
was generous with her time in helping me, and 
particularly to Dr. H.C, Lancaster, who suggested 
the subject, was a constant guide and critic while 
I was at work on it, and revised the introduction 
and helped edit the entire text. To him, with 
deep gratitude, | dedicate this study. 


HAMLET, 
TRAGEDIE, 
IMITEE DE 
PAR 


L’ANGLOIS,; 
M. DUCIS. 


Représentée, pour la premiere fois par les 
Comédiens Frangois Ordinaires du Roi, 
le 30 Septembre 1769. 


Accablée d'une si cruelle perte, mon ame n’eut 
plus de force que pour la sentir; 
Nature 
Amour. 


la voix de la 


gémissante étouffa les de 


murmMures 


Nouvelle Héloise.* 
Prix 30 sols. 


A PARIS, 


Chez Gogué, Libraire, Quai des Augustins, 
pres du Pont S. Michel, 


M. DCC, LXX. 


A pprobation, & Privilége du Rot. 


EPITRE., 


A MONSIEUR 

DE SARTINE, 
CONSEILLER D'ETAT, 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL DE 
Ill, Letter NVITL; Vol 


POLICE. 


* Part HI, p. 54 in Mornet's 
edition 





MARY 


MONSIEUR 


le suffrage honoré 


dont cette 
Pragédie avant qu'elle parfit, m’avoit: garanti 
Vindulgence avec laquelle le Public 


ree evolr. 


VOUS avez 
a daigné la 
Ce n'est pas que vous n’ayez trés bien 
remarqué ses imperfections; mais la piété filiale 
dont j'ai taché d’offrir un modele dans le Héros 
de ma piece, vous a paru si digne du Théatre, 
que vous avez fait grace a la foiblesse de 
talens en faveur du sentiment que j'ai osé pein- 


Mies 


dre: aussi l’ai-je regardé, si j’ose me servir de ce 
terme, comme un sujet sacré qui auroit mérité 
un peintre plus habile. Je 
Monsieur, de quel ceil vous voyez Art Dramati- 
que, combien vous désirez que cet Art donne 


beauc oup 


Salls, 


aux hommes des legons publiques de devoir & 


de vertu. Hé! qui pourroit le souhaiter plus 
ardemment qu'un Magistrat qui remplissoit avec 
éclat, dés sa jeunesse & dans un Age ot le mérite 
meme na pas encore droit a la réputation, les 
fonctions les plus saintes & les plus importantes de 


la Magistrature? Jessaierois en vain, Monsieur, 


de faire sentir combien vos occupations. si 


étendues, si multipliées, si nécessaires au Prince 
& a I’Etat, 


éloges. 


sont au-dessus de tous nos foibles 
Je ne connois pour les actions qu’un 
orateur digne d’elles: ce sont elles-mémes. 


répéterai point 


Je ne 


le cri de la Capitale. Je me 


borne a vous offrir ce leger tribut de ma recon- 


noissance. C'est vous qui m’avez soutenu dans 


la carriere; c'est sous vos auspices que je vais 

tenter de nouveaux efforts: heureux si je puis 

justifier un jour les bontés dont vous m’honorez.* 
Je suis avec respect, 

Monsieur, 


Votre trés humble 
& trés obéissant serv iteur, 
DUCIS. 
AVERTISSEMENT 


Je m’entends point Il'Anglois, & j'ai osé 
paroitre Hamlet sur la Scene Francoise. 


faire 
‘Tout 
le monde connoit le mérite du Théatre Anglois 
de M. de la Place. C'est d’aprés cet Ouvrage 
précieux a la Littérature que j'ai entrepris de 
rendre une des plus singulieres Tragédies de 
Sakespeare. On verra ce que j'ai emprunté de 
ce Poéte si fécond, si pathétique & si terrible. 
On s’appercevra combien il étoit essentiel qu'un 

* Antoine Sartine (1729-1801) was 
of the Paris police from 1759 to 1774 


lieutenant général 
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Acteur célebre, récemment admiré dans_ les 
roles de Béverley* & de Saint-Albin,** répandit 
sur celui d’Hamlet cette sensibilité touchante & 
cette vérité inimitable qui le caractérisent. Mal- 
dois 4 M. Molé, je ne paroitrai 
suspect a personne en répétant ici, d’aprés tout 
le Public, qu'il a été aussi frappant & aussi neut 


gré ce que je 


dans les scenes sombres “ terribles, que tendre X 
enchanteur dans les scenes de nature & de 
timent. 


sen- 


ACTEURS. 


HAMLET, Roi de Dannemarck. 
GERTRUDE, veuve du feu Roi, 
Mere d’Hamlet. Mile Dumesnil. 
CLAupIUS, premier Prince du Sang. M. Brisard. 
Orpneciz, fille de Claudius. Mile Dubois. 
NORCESTI M. d’Auberval. 
POLONIUS, autre Seigneur Danois. M. Pin. 
ELVirE, Confidente de Gertrude. Madame Molé. 
VOLTIMAND, Capitaine des Gardes. t 
GGARDES. 
La Scéne est a Elseneur dans le Palais des Rois 


M. Molé. 


, Seigneur Danois. 


de Dannemarck. 


HAMLE1 
TRAGEDIE. 
ACTE PREMIER. 
SCENE PREMIERE. 


CLAUDIUS, POLONIUS 


Claudius. 


Oui, cher Polonius, tout mon parti n’aspire, 
En détré6nant Hamlet, qu’a me livrer I'Empire. 
Ce Prince seul, farouche, a ses langueurs livré, 
Aime a nourrir le fiel dont il est dévoré. 
Norceste, dont sur-tout je craignois la présence, 
5 
Semble aider mes desseins par son heureuse ab 
sence: 
Een vain des bruits confus semés en cette Cour, 
Dans les murs d’Elseneur annoncoient son retour. 


*Saurin, Béverley, Paris, 1768 

** Diderot, Pére de famille, Paris, 1758 

+t According to the Registre of 
Chevalier played this réle. 

The Registre shows also that Dancourt’s Curteux de 
Compiégne followed the first performance of Hamlet 

The MS. adds “troupe de peuple”; it does not name the 
actors 


the Comédie Francaise 
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Pu connois pour Hamlet tout l'excés de son zele; 


10 
Mais enfin mes amis, préts a s'armer pour moi, 


Je craignois, je bavoue, un sujet si fidele: 
Sans obstacle bient6t vont me nommer leur Roi. 


Polonius 


Je métois bien douté que leur valeur guerriere 
\us veux de Claudius paroitroit toute entiere, 
Et qu’en marchant sous lui lespoir d’é@tre vain- 

queurs, r 


Dune ardeur aussi noble embraseroit leurs coeurs. 


Claudius. 


Mes discours dans linstant ont enflammé leur 
zele: 

\mis, leur ai-je dit, quelle perte cruelle 

Vient d’essuver Etat dans la mort de 

Livré depuis ce tems a lhorreur, a l'effroi, 

Le Dannemarck troublé semble avec 


son Roi! 
20 
la victoire 
Pleurer sur son tombeau son bonheur & sa gloire. 
Combien, présente encore a notre souvenir, 
Sa mort nous menacga d'un funeste avenir! 
Le Ciel parlant soudain par la voix des orages, 
25 
Etonna les esprits & glaga nos courages: 
On eut dit que les vents, que les mers en courroux, 
\ son dernier soupIr, s'¢levoient contre nous. 
Je leur rappelle alors la tempéte effroyable 
Qui signala du Roi le trépas mémorable; 30 
Je leur peins POcéan prét a franchir ses bords, 
Ses gouffres entr’ouverts jusqu’au séjour des 
morts; 
Nos mers s'enveloppant de ténebres profondes, 
la foudre a longs sillons éclatant sur les ondes; 
Dans le détroit de Sund nos vaisseaux submergés, 
35 
Nos villes en tumulte & nos champs ravagés; 
Chez les Danois tremblans la terreur répandue; 


Ceux-ci crovant des Dieux voir la main sus- 


pendue; 
Ceux-la, s’imaginant voir l’ombre de leur Roi, 


Fuvant avec des cris, ou glacés par l’effroi; 


40 


Comme si des enfers forgant la vofite obscure, 


12. MS 
Roi 

15. MS. pour lui 

19. N. A ressenti l'Etat 

5-64. L. omitted. 

27. MS. On efit dit 

31-48. The critic writing 
March, 1770 (pp. 72-85), 
written as f 
that 
been 


Dans ce palais bient6t m’auront nommeé leur 


Mercure de 
these well 
However he said 
and should have 


for the 
considered 


France, 
verses 
effect is concerned. 


line 44 is 


far as 
“brisoient’’ in incorrect 


‘‘brisassent.”’ 


Ce spectre & main armée etfrayoit la nature 
Qu que les Dieux pour lui troublant les éléments, 
Du monde épouvanté brisoient les fondements 
\ ces mots j‘observois, empreints sur leurs vi 

sages, 45 
De leur sombre frayeur d’assurés témoignages 
Tant sur l'esprit humain ont toujours de pouvoir 
Les spec tacles frappants qu'il he peut concevoir, 
J'ajofite donc: je sais de quel sinistre augure 
Fut ce désordre affreux qui troubla la nature: 50 
Nos ennemis armés, leurs flottes, leurs soldats, 
Le nord autour de nous respirant les combats; 
Pout nous instruit assez, par cette triste marque, 
Combien perdit Etat en perdant son Monarque ; 
Car enfin sa vertu, je le dois avouer, 55 
Moi-méme, aprés sa mort, me force a le louer! 
Combien de lui pourtant j'ai souffert d’injustices ! 
(’étoit peu d’oublier mes travaux, mes services, 
Le cruel, me portant les plus sensibles COUpSs, 
Jusques sur Ophélie étendit: son courroux: 
1} voulut que ma fille, @ Voubli condamnée, 
Ne vit briller jamais les flambeaux dhyménée, 
Jaloux danéantir dans ce cher rejetton 


60 


L’unique & foible appui qui reste 4 ma Maison, 
J 'approuve cependant les regrets qu'on lui donne ; 
65 
Mais quel est Vhéritier qu'il laisse & la couronne? 
Un fils, un Roi mourant, triste, morne, abattu, 
Foible, & dont rien encor n'a prouvé la vertu, 
Qui loin des champs de Mars, dans ce Palais 
tranquile, 
70 
Sans connditre ou chercher d’exploits plus glori 


A caché jusqu' i 1 sa jeunesse inutile, 


CuN 

Que d'honorer en paix ou sa mere ou ses Dieux. 

Que dis-je? sa raison souvent est éclipsée : 

Tantét d'un seul objet occupant sa pensée, 

Immobile, interdit; tant6t saisi d’horreur, 

De son calme effrayant il passe a la fureur. 

I)’ Hamlet dans cet état que devez vous attendre ? 

\utour de nous déja voyez, pour nous surprendre, 

lous nos voisins unis, a nous perdre excités, 

Sur ces bords malheureux fondre de tous c6tés. 
80 

Quelle main redoutable, aux combats aguérie, 

De tant de bras armés soutiendra la furie? 

Et d’ailleurs que tentai-je en prétendant régner? 

J’exclus un foible Roi qui ne peut gouverner, 

Une ombre, inhabile a 
85 


un vain 


phant6me 
Empire, 


14.oN 
45. MS | ‘observois, aces mots, 
16. MS. De 
74-76. L 


Eussent du monde entier brisé les fondement 


leur secret effroy 
omitted 
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Que consume l'ennui, que la mort va détruire; 
ket de qui le trépas, par les droits de mon sang, 
Me transmet sa Couronne & m'éleve a son rang. 
Je dis; & tout-a-coup ces illustres rebelles 
Jurent entre mes mains de me rester fideles: 90 
Ils déclarent Hamlet déchu du rang des Rois, 
M'en donnent hautement & le titre & les droits; 
Et je me flatte enfin que dés ce jour peut étre 
Ces conjurés ardents & me choisir pour maitre, 
M’immoleront leur Prince & m’oseront 

porter 95 
Au tr6ne d’ot leurs bras vont le précipiter. 


Polonius. 


le tems est cher, Seigneur, vous savez que la 
Reine, 

Qu’enchaine a trop de soins la grandeur souve- 
raine, 

Pour partager leur poids, voudra bient6t en vous 

Donner un successeur a son premier époux. 100 

Sans doute elle attendoit que notre antique usage 

Kut des regrets publics borné le témoignage ; 

Et qu’enfin cet Etat, trop long-tems affligé, 

Dans la nuit de son deuil cessat d’é@tre plongé. 

Combien n’allez vous pas exciter sa colere, 105 

Si refusant lhonneur qu'elle prétend vous faire, 

Vous armez contre vous son amour dédaigné? 

Peut @tre son esprit furieux, indigné, 

D'un trop juste soupgon recevant la lumiere, 

Va de tous nos complots pénétrer le 
mystere. 110 


Claudius. 


Va, je prétends bient6t, loin de vouloir l’aigrir, 
Au-devant de neeuds m/’aller 
offrir. 


ces moi méme 


88. N. la couronmne 
91. N. Et déclarant 
96. L. and N. Following lines are added 
D'ailleurs pour mes projets, d'un utile artifice 
J'ai déja su dans l'’ombre employer le service: 
Pu sais quels bruits heureux je fais courir tout bas 
Pour tourner contre Hamlet le peuple et les soldats, 
Pour préter a ses cris, A sa fureur extréme 
Des couleurs qui perdroient jusqu’a la vertu méme 
Ces bruits sourds et cachés, ces germes tout puissans, 
Me donneront leurs fruits quand il en sera tems. 
9799. L. and N. Peut étre qu’a ces bruits qui se font 
toujours croire, 
Plus qu’a tous vos amis vous devrez la 
victoire 
Mais 


Reine veut en vous 


quels sont vos desseins? La 
101-104. L 
110. MS. 


111, 


omitted 


découvrir le mistere. 


N. Mais, je 
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Polonius. 
Vous, Seigneur! 


Claudius. 


C’est par-la que ma prudente audace 
De mes hardis projets doit lui cacher la trace: 
Aussi bien j'ai cru voir, depuis la mort du 
Roi, 
Dans ses esprits 
deffroi: 


115 
troublés quelques marques 
On diroit qu’A mes yeux elle craint de paroitre. 
Trop prompt a la juger, je m’abuse peut-¢tre: 
(est a moi, s'il le faut, d’employer en ce jour 
‘Tout ce qu’a la souplesse & d'art & de 

retour. 


120 
Docile & tous ses voeeux, jusqu’a l’instant propice, 


Je retiendrai ses pas aux bords du précipice ; 

Aucun de ses secrets ne pourra m’échapper: 

Son coeur foible & crédule est facile & tromper. 

Mais t’avouerai-je, ami, ce 
ame, 


qui trouble mon 

125 

Ce ne sont point ces mers, ces foudres, cette 
ame, 

Ce frappant appareil du céleste pouvoir, 

Ni ce spectre effravant qu’un vain peuple a cru 
voir. 

Penses-tu que des Dieux l’éternelle puissance 

Daigne aux jours d’un mortel mettre tant d’im- 
portance, 130 

Et que leur paix profonde interrompe sa loi 

Pour la douleur d’un Peuple, ou le trépas d'un 
Roi? 

Auteur, le 

Hamlet 


quiéte. 


croirois-tu, de ma terreur secrette, 


presque mourant m/’allarme & 


m’in- 

Pourquoi tant de douleur, cet air sombre, 
éperdu, 135 

Et son couronnement jusqu’ici suspendu? 

Qui l’anime? haine, 
espérance? 


est-ce amour, crainte, 
S'il préparoit de loin quelqu'affreuse vengeance! 
D’ot nait ce long chagrin dont il est dévoré? 
Toi-méme dans son coeur n’as-tu point 
penétré? 140 
Quel est done ce secret qu'il s’obstine a nous 
taire? 


115. MS. Aussi bien ai-je era, 

116. MS. Voir dans son coeur troublé 

117-124. L. omitted. 

120. N.. . . & de détour. 

135-138. L. and N. omitted. 

139. L. and N. Par lui quelque projet contre moi pré- 
paré . 


141. L. and N. Ila quelque secret qu'il 





HAMLET 


Polonius. 


Je tenterois en vain d’expliquer ce mystere; 


Mais des langueurs d’ Hamlet si je sais bien juger, 


N’y voyez point, Seigneur, un ennui passager. 

Je connois trop cette ame & profonde & 
sensible, 145 

Il cache un coeur de feu sous un dehors paisible; 

Et tous ses sentiments, avec lenteur formés, 

S'y gravent en silence, a jamais imprimés. 

Je ai vu quelquefois, dans sa mélancolie, 

Fixer d'un ceil mourant la charmante Ophélie; 

150 
Ou tant6t vers le Ciel, muet dans ses douleurs, 


Lever de longs regards obscurcis par ses pleurs; 


J’v remarquois empreint, sous 


leur sombre 


lumiere, 
Des grandes passions le lrappant caractere. 
Ne vous y trompez pas; ses pareils outragés 


Ne 


vengeés. 


155 


s'appaisent jamais que quand ils sont 


D’ailleurs, si jai 


bien lu dans les du 


coeurs 
vulgaire, 

Hamlet, n’en doutez pas, n’a que trop su leur 
plaire. 

“Q combien, disent-ils, un Roi si généreux 

‘ Auroit, par ses vertus, rendu son peuple 
heureux! 160 


“Bon, juste, 


auNX méchants 


courageux, seuls 
severe, 


“Hélas! 


pere. 


nous aurions cru vivre encor sous son 


Hatons-nous, croyez moi, d’accomplir nos des 


seins; 
La lenteur est sur-tout le péril que je crains. 
Je vais voir nos amis, affermir leur courage; 165 
Et le moment venu d’achever notre ouvrage 
N’oublions pas, hardis a tout sacrifier, 


Que c'est au succés seul a nous justifier. 


Claudius. 


Jentends du bruit; on vient. Laisse-moi; c'est 


la Reine; 
Jignore en ce moment le motif quil’amene; 170 
Par moi bientdt ici 
De tout cet entretien tu seras éclairci. 


Mais ne t éloignes point. 


150. N. Fixer un ceil mourant sur la jeune Ophelic 
157. MS. le coeur 


171. MS. Mais ne t’éloignes pas 
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SCENE Il 


GGERTRUDE, CLAUDIUS. 


Claudius 


Voici le jour 
Mon amour 
crainte. 


Madame, ot libre de contrainte, 


plus hardi peut s’expliquer sans 

Je sais que jusqu‘ici sans Vappui d'un 
époux, 175 

Pout Etat avec gloire a reposé sur vous. 

Pant qu’a duré la paix, vos soins, votre tendresse 


Pouvoient d'un fils mourant 


nous cacher la 


foiblesse : 
Mais la guerre, Madame, est préte a s’allumer; 
Le soldat veut un Chef, vous devez le 
nommer, 180 
Si je brigue un honneur dont vous étes larbitre, 
C'est a vous, par Vhymen, d’y joindre un autre 
titre; 
Et ses flambeaux tout préts vont briller pour 
nous deux, 
Si cet espoit pourtant 


na point trompé mes 


voeux. 


Gertrude. 


Je Pavouerat, 
pr udene e 
Contiendroit 


Seigneur, j'ai cru que la 
185 


mieux lardeur de votre impati 


ence: 

Quand tout respire encore la tristresse & leffroi, 
Quand le peuple gémit du trépas de son Roi, 
Quand sa cendre a nos yeux dans une urne 


amassee 


Dans la nuit des tombeaux a peine est 
déposée, 190 
173 Stage directions of 

Claudius, Garde 
175. MS. Je se 
176. MS 
177. MS 

forblesse 
178. MS 

Mmaitresse 
184. N. Si cet espoir flatteur 
187. N 
187-190 

ing, but they 


Scene IT in N Gertrude, 


de VEtat 
Pout le poids 
D'un fils 


«lls qyue 


presque mourant la trop longue 


Du pouvoir sous son nom vous laisse 


encor la; encore is, of Course, 


Instead of these lines, 


mecorrect 


the MS. had the follow 


were stricken out 


Cet etat que couvroit la tristesse et le deuil, 

Un Roy nouvellement plongé dans le cerctieil 

Sa cendre sous nos yeux dans une urne amassée, 
Dans la nuit des tombeaux a peine déposcée 

Ces pleurs, ces chants plaintifs, ces lugubres apprets 
Dont la pompe au ciel méme annoncoit nos regrets, 
a ces objets de mort, commend, sous quel présage, 
D)’'un hymen fastueux méler la douce image? 
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lrons-nous de |’Etat outrageant le malheur, 
Par des feux indiscrets irriter sa douleur? 
Songez sous quel auspice un semblable hymenée 
\ votre sort, Seigneur, joindroit ma destinée; 
It n’autorisons point, par trop 
d’empressements, 195 
Des coeurs nés soupgonneux les secrets jugements. 


Claudius. 


Hé! Madame, est-ce A nous a craindre le vul- 
gaire? 

Espérez-vous qu’enfin ce censeur téméraire 

Des actions des Rois ne soit plus occupé? 

De vos raisons sans doute il peut étre 

200 


nos hautes for- 


frappeée; 
Mais dans l'ordre éclatant de 

tunes, 
Nous vivons peu soumis a ces regles communes. 
L/intérét de l'Etat, sacré dans tous les tems, 
Seul, de ces grands hymens, doit fixer les in- 

stants. 
Ne m‘alléguez done plus un prétexte frivole; 205 
J'ai, pour vous épouser, regu votre parole. 
Sur elle j'ai fondé mon espoir, mon bonheur. 
la dégagerez-vous? prononcez 

Gertrude. 
Non, Seigneur. 

ll est tems, ie le vols, de dépe ser la feinte, 
Et je vais vous parler sans détour & sans 

crainte. 210 
Vous savez A quel prix j'ai cru vous acquérir; 
Le crime est assez grand pour nous en souvenir: 
Toujours depuis ce tems son horreur retracée, 
Ainsi qu'un songe affreux, a rempli ma pensée; 
Car ne présumez pas que brfilant a mon 

tour, 215 
Je me sois occupée ou d’hymen ou d'amour. 
Périsse de nos feux la mémoire funeste! 
Seul bien des criminels, le repentir nous reste. 
Il en est tems encor; fléchissons, croyez-moi, 
220 
Du pouvoir qui nous parle il est ’organe auguste; 


Sous l'ascendant sacré d'un légitime effrot. 


Je tremble, j'en fais gloire, & sans doute il est 
juste 

Que ce ciel qui nous met au dessus de nos loix, 

Arme au moins les remords pour se venger des 
Rois. 
191-192 oubliant 


MS. Pourrions nous, de l'Etat 


Par nos feux 


218. Cf. above, Introduction, note 25. 
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Claudius. 


Si malgré les terreurs dont votre ame est 

blessée 225 
Je puis, sans vous déplaire, expliquer ma pensée, 
(e crime dont encor nous gémissons tous deux, 
Rappellez-vous les tems, paroitra moins affreux. 
Madame, oubliez vous quel traitement sévere 
De mes nombreux exploits fut lindigne 

salaire?; 230 
Qu’ai-je regu du Roi pour mes travaux guerriers? 
Avec crainte en 

lauriers, 


ces murs rapportant mes 
Je tremblois qu'il osat méme aprés ma victoire, 
Quand je sauvois l’Etat, me punir de ma gloire. 
Déja ses noirs soupcons s'étoient fixés sur 
nous, 235 
Déja cachant sa haine il préparoit ses coups: 
Qui sait jusqu’otl sa rage a chaque instant aigrie, 
fit bient6t sur vous-méme étendu sa furie; 
Vous l’avez craint 
jaloux, 


Le cruel, 


cent fois. Triste, inquiet, 


Gertrude. 


240 
Il est juste qu’au moins nous lui laissions sa 
gloire. 


Arrétez, il étoit mon époux. 


Et quel reproche encor ferois-je & sa mémoire ? 
De la mort d’un mari rien ne peut m’excuser, 
C’est a nous de frémir, & non de l’accuser. 
Si l'amour m’aveugla, le repentir m’éclaire; 245 
Des noeuds sacrés d’époux effet involontaire! 
Des jours du mien a peine ai-je éteint le lambeau, 
Que pour le ranimer j’eusse ouvert mon tombeau : 
Croyez-m’en, je suis femme, & la plus intrépide 
Hésiteroit long-tems avant son parricide; — 250 
Si son coeur prévoyoit, prét a l’exécuter, 
Ce qu'un pareil forfait doit un jour lui cofiter. 
Je vous fais voir, Seigneur, mon ame toute nue; 
Son crime la poursuit, les remords l’ont vaincue; 
Voila ce que je suis, & quand je tremble, 

hélas! 


5-28. MS. omitted. 
ee Tees murs apportant 


n'osat 


2 
2 
2 
2 


2 

32. |! 

33. MS. n’dsat . N. 

35. N. de 

7-238. N. Qui sait enfin, qui sait si sa sombre furie 
Edt, en tranchant 

votre vie? 

MS. Edit contre nous bient6t poussé la barbaric 

N. De sa mort, Claudius 

256. L. omitted. 

242. It seems a bit ridiculous to have Gertrude step 

to the rescue of her husband's reputation when she has 

recently murdered him. 


noirs 
23 
mes 


jours, respecté 
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Ma fausse fermeté ne vous trompera pas. 

L'aveugle ambition ne m’a jamais séduite: 

Si la soif de régner efit réglé ma conduite, 

Qui m’auroit empéché, dés que j’aurois voulu, 

D’usurper sur mon fils le pouvoir absolu? — 260 

Peut-¢tre une autre femme & plus grande & 
plue fiere 

Voudroit du Dannemarck reculer la barriere, 

Et du Nord étonné se faisant applaudir, 

Par des exploits pompeux chercher a s'étourdir. 

Je n'ose point prétendre ace comble de 
gloire; 205 

Je connois ma foiblesse, & je ne saurois croire, 

Quand les dieux vont frapper, que lencens des 
humains 

Eteigne a notre gré la vengeance en leurs mains. 

Je n’ai plus qu'un projet, il faut que je Vexplique: 

C’est de rendre a mon fils son pouvoi 
despotique, 

De 

De 

De 

De sentir la nature, 

De vous plaindre sur-tout. 
jugez 


270 
laffranchir enfin de son pénible ennui, 
veiller cependant sur son peuple & sur lui, 
nourrir dans mon sein le remord que j’endure, 
mériter encor de 
\prés cela 
275 
Si nos ceeurs par ‘hymen doivent ¢tre engagés. 
Le soupcon, je le sais, regne entre des complices; 
De ces ménagements je hais les artifices; 
Et dans ma crainte au moins je prétends en ces 
lieux 
N'avoir plus qu’a trembler sous le couroux des 
dieux. 280 


Claudius. 


De ces justes remords loin de blamer l’empire, 
J’admire vos desseins & voudrois y souscrire; 
Mais, Madame, est-il tems de couronner un fils? 
Songez quelle langueur accable ses esprits: 
Peut-il de ses devoirs porter le poids 


immense ? 285 


Craindra-t-on dans ses mains la supréme puis- 


sance? 
ket si par-tout 
Jusqu’a désobéir 


enfin le murmure ou laigreur 


259. N. Efit-on pu m’empécher 

262. N.. .. Dannemarck reculant 

265-268. L. omitted 

267-268. N. omitted, 

209. L. and N. 
méme. 

270. L. and N. 


fils que j'aime. 


projet, Seigneur, devant vous- 


C'est de voir couronner un prince, un 
L. and N. De veiller par mes soins 
MS. La terreur, le soupgon regne. 
MS. Moi-méme je sens trop ce qu’ils doivent me 
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Gertrude. 


Qui l'osera, Seigneur? 
Pres du tr6ne placé, ' Etat qui vous contemple, 
De la fidélité prendra de vous exemple. 290 
Ou si quelque Sujet osoit s’en affranchir, 
Je saurai, quel qu'il soit, le contraindre a tléchir. 


Claudius. 
Mais enfin 


Gertrude, 
(“est assez, bient6t mon fils peut-Ctre 


\ vos veux comme aux miens va se 
maitre; 


montrer en 
Jespere que ces dieux qui lisent dans mon 
coeul 295 
Vont calmer ses tourmens, vont finir sa langueur. 
Si par un crime affreux je lai privé d’un pere, 
lest bien juste au moins qu'il retrouve une mere. 
ln garde paroit.) 


Garde, a Polonius annoncez a linstant 
Pour lui parler ici que la Reine lattend, 
(Le Garde (A Claudius.) 
Allez: & vous, Seigneur, connoissez par vous 
meme 


A quel point je chéris 'éclat du diadéme. 


300 
sort.) 


SCENE III 


(GERTRUDE, CLAUDIUS, POLONIUS. 


Gertrude continuant. 


Venez, Polonius, je veux dans ce grand jour 
Voir couronner mon fils sous les veux de sa Cour: 
Que tout dés ce moment se dispose, 

s'appréte: 305 
(A Claudius.) 


ket vous, que je retiens pour cette illustre fé@te, 

Ne croyez pas, Seigneur, que pour blesser vos 
yeux 

J’affecte d’étaler un spectacle odieux. 

Lamour seul, je le sais, a produit notre crime. 

Si de ses maux enfin mon fils est la victime, 310 

Je recevrai vos loix; son sujet aujourd’ hui, 

C’est A vous, sans murmure, a dépendre de lui. 


Prouvez-moi vos remords en lui restant fidele 


97, L. and N. Quand par 
300. N. Que pour l'entretenit MS. sa Reine 
302-303. N. omits ‘‘continuant’’; MS. has, instead of it, 
“’ Polonius qui entre.” 
304. N. la cour. 
305. N. After this line the stage direction is ‘ 


‘Polonius 
sort a 
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Songez que si jamais quelque vertu nouvelle 
Sur la peut 
droits, 


vous donner des 

315 
soin généreux de défendre vos Rois. 
\llez, que l’on me laisse. 


bonté des dieux 


(est ce 


SCENE IV. 


(GERTRUDE seule. 


Enfin donc détrompée, 
Du seul bonheur d'un fils je vais étre occupée. 
Ah! si mon coeur, toujours de ses devoirs jaloux, 
N’efit jamais éprouvé que des transports. si 
doux! 320 


Si toujours sur un fils ma tendresse attentive 


SCENE \ 


(GERTRUDE, ELVIRE. 


Elvire. 


Dans ce moment, Madame, ici Norceste arrive: 
On sait qu’avec le Prince une tendre amitié, 

Des ses plus jeunes ans pour jamais l’a lié; 

It nous espérons tous que cette confiance 325 
Lui méritant du Roi l'auguste confidence, 

I] saura de ses maux, dans leurs secrets discours, 
Reconnoitre la cause, & suspendre leur cours. 


N. omits “ 
Beginning with line 


and N 


seule.’ 
323, the remainder of the scene 
is as tollows 


Gertrude. 
Norceste! Ah chére Elvire! Est-il vrai qu’en ce jour 
Ce prince vertueux revienne en notre cour? 
Quel motif l’a sitét ramené d’Angleterre? 
Que sa présence, Elvire, a droit de m’étre chére! 


Elvire 
\u prince votre fils la plus tendre amitié 
Méme avant son départ lavait déja lie. 
Jeune et né vertueux, Norceste eut, pour lui plaire, 
Et les rapports de lage et ceux du caractére 
Vous ne Vignorez pas: dans plus d'un entretien, 
Le covur de votre fils s’épancha dans le sien. 
Norceste n’'aura pas perdu sa confiance 
Et nous espérons tous que malgré son absence, 
Votre fils, qui 'aimait, voudra bien Vinformet 
De ce chagrin fatal qui vous doit alarmet 


Gertrude 
lu le crois? 


Et pourquoi craindrais-je le contraire 


Gertrude 
\h! espoir ne meurt pas dans le coeur d'une mére; 
Mais si mon fils périt sans lui rien découvrir, 
Sur con cercueil, hélas! je n'ai plus qu’a mourir. 
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Gertrude. 


Prés de mon fils déja s’est-il fait introduire ? 


Elvire. 
Voltimand jusqu’ici n’ose encor |’) 
conduire. 330 
Le Prince semble fuir les regards des mortels. 
Puissent finir hélas! des ennuis si cruels! 


Gertrude. 


\h! j'entrevois, Elvire, un rayon d’espérance. 
Mon fils chérit Norceste, employvons sa prudence ; 

ee 
335 


1)’ou nait Pennui profond qui consume ses jours. 


Heureuse si je puis savoir, par son secours, 


ne TE FS. 


SCENE PREMIERE. 


GERTRUDE, ELVIRE. 
I-lvire. 


I-xpliquez-vous enfin; c’est trop vous en défendre ; 
\vez-vous des secrets que je ne puisse apprendre ? 


Madame 


Gertrude. 


\h! Laisses-moi. 


Elvire. 


Mais songez dans ce jour 
Que vous devez paroitre aux yeux de votre 
Cour, 340 
Que ce couronnement dont la pompe 
s'appréte 
Gertrude. 


Et de quel ceil, dis-mot, verrai-je cette féte? 
Hélas! ce triste cacur, de mon fils occupe, 
D'une pareille horreur ne fut jamais frappé! 


328. MS. Et distinguer la cause et suspendre le cours 

330. MS. Voltimand jusq’icy n' Ose point 

331. MS. le regard 

334. MS. 
prudence 

337-344 


as follows 


Hamlet de Norceste employons i 


Contre 


In the MS. this is Scene V of Act If and begi: 


Gertrude, Elvire. 
Gertrude. (d@ Elvire qui s’approche et 
qui a observé la sortie de Norceste. 
Elvire, as tu bien va lair sombre de Norceste? 
Concois-tu ce refus, ce mistere funeste? 


Elvire. 
Madame, je Vignore 
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A quel trouble mortel mon esprit 
s'abandonne! 


345 
Elvire. 
Ce n'est pas 


m’étonne. 


(aujourd'hui trouble 


que ce 


Gertrude. 


Quoi! tu as remarqué? Comment? expliques-toi. 


Elvire. 


Puisse-t-il n’avoir pas d’autre témoin que moi! 


Gertrude. 
Qu'ai-je fait? qu’ai-je dit? Réponds-moi, chere 
Elvire. 
Elvire 


De ce mystere atfreux dois-je, hélas! 
instruire? 


in- 
350 


vous 


Gertrude 


("en est trop. Qu’as-tu vu? 


Elvire. 
Madame, votre sein 
N’auroit jamais congu de coupable dessein ? 
Gertrude. 
\h! de ce doute horrible il est tems que je sorte; 
Parle enfin, je le veux. 
Elvire. 
Vous frémirez. 
Gertrude. 


N'importe, 
Elvire. 


(est vous qui m’y forcez. 


Gertrude 


Je l'ordonne, 


Elvire. 


Par un trépas fatal quand le Roi fut surpris, 
Vous voulutes, Madame, écartant tout le monde, 


Gertrude 


Une secrette horreur 


M'accable en cet instant, ajoute A ma terreur. 
\ quel trouble morte] mon esprit s’abandonne 


$24. These lines in the MS., though nearly identical 
with those in G., have been crossed out 
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105 


Exhaler sans témoins votre douleur profonde. 
J’en redoutai pour vous les premiers mouvemens ; 
J’osai vous observer dans ces cruels 


momens. 360 


Que vis-je, juste ciel! de soudaines allarmes, 
D'effrovables 


larmes. 


transports se méloient a 


Vos 


Un grand remord sembloit égarer vos esprits; 


Vous appelliez la mort avee dhorribles cris. 
\i-je pu, disiez-vous, sur un Roi, sur mon 
maitre... 305 
Gertrude 
J'ai parlé! 
Elvire. 


Dans vos sens quel trouble vient de 
Vous frémissez. 


naitre? 


Gertrude 


Je meurs. 


Elvire 


Qu'ai-je dit! 


Gertrude 
| aisse-moi. 


Elvire. 


Quoi! c’est vous dont les mains 


Gertrude. 


Ont fait périr ton Roi, 


Elvire. 


Votre époux! vous! grands dieux! 


Gertrude. 


N’approche Elvire, 


pas, 
Fuis mon aspect fatal, crains lair que je 
respire. 370 
Fuis! dis je 
EIvire. 


O perfidie! 6 détestable Cour! 
Quel monstre a ce forfait vous a conduit ? 


Gertrude. 
Lamour. 
Ecoute, & plait au ciel, puisqu’il faut te Pap 
prendre, 


359 


N. J’en redoutais 
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Que tout mon sexe ici ffit présent pour m’en- 
tendre! 

Je ne te dirai point qu'un fatal ascendant 375 

M'entraina par degrés vers un forfait si grand. 

Loin de moi toute excuse injuste, illégitime; 

Va, le coeur des mortels n'est point fait pour le 
crime, 

Et dés qu’il est coupable, il n’a pour se juger 

Qu’a descendre en lui-méme, & qu’a 
s'interroger. _ 

Tu t’en 


380 


souviens sans 


encor. 


Tranquille & 
allarmes, 

D’'un hymen vertueux je gofitois tous les charmes. 

Je devois toujours fuir; je revis mon vainqueur, 

Claudius dés l'instant régna seul dans mon coeur. 

Dans ce Palais bient6t éclata sa disgrace, 385 


374. L. and N 


Between 374 and 375, the following lines 
have been added: 


Dés nos plus jeunes ans, 
voulut 
kn voyant 
plait. 
Nous 

mutuelle. 
L’intérét de l'état, nécessité cruelle, 
lroubla nos premiers feux, et me fit une 
loi 
De mon obéissance et de Vhymen du Roi: 
le formai cet hymen, chaine auguste et 
sacrée, 


hélas! le 


ciel 


Claudius que Claudius me 


cachions avec 


soin notre ardeur 


Que devait rompre un jour son épouse 
égarée 


381-382. In MS. these lines are followed by: 


Claudius vint alors, et pardt dans ces lieux, 

Le front ceint de lauriers, charmant, victorieux, 

Jeune, et dans ces momens de triomphe et de 
fétes 

Dont le peuple et la cour honnoroient ses con- 


quétes 


383-385. MS. Je le vis, tout & coup une secrette ardeur 

Embraza tout mon sang, étonna ma pudeur. 

J’en voulfis triompher, et déja, chere Elvire, 

Ma raison sur mes sens reprennoit son empire. 

Je devois toujours fuir: je 
queur 

Ma flamme en 
coeur. 


revis mon vain- 


s‘éveillant s‘irrita dans mon 

Lui méme 6sa bient6t m’avoiier sa tendresse, 

De mes nouveaux transports je ne fus plus 
maitresse. 

it le temps et l’espoir accroissant leur fureur, 

Je nen vis plus enfin et la honte et lhorreur 


De Claudius alors éclata la disgrace. 


385. The MS. version seems to make Gertrude’s actions 
more understandable 

385-390. Fréron, in the Année Littératre, 1770, vol. I, 
p. 296 “L’auteur pouvait donner a la coupable 
Gertrude plus de dignité, des motifs plus relevés. C'est 
un dépit; c'est une petite vengeance qui l’arme contre les 
jours de son mari; elle lui Ste la vie parce qu'il a éloigné 


says: 


B. VANDERHOOF 


[PROC, AMER. PHIL. SOC, 

D’un reste de devoir le dépit prit la place; 

Je plaignis mon amant, j’approuvai son cour- 
roux, 

Je crus pouvoir sans crime abhorer mon époux. 

Eh quoi, me sufs-je dit, sa cruelle prudence 

Va done sur ce que j'aime achever ma 


vengeance. 390 


Pour prévenir ce coup tout me parut permis, 


l.e Roi dans ces momens, a mes soins seuls remis, 
Empruntoit le secours de ces puissans breuvages, 
Dont un art bienfaisant montra les avantages. 
Habile 4 m’aveugler, mon complice 
inhumain 395 
D’une coupe perfide arma ma foible main. 
Jentrai chez mon époux: étonnée a sa vue, 
Je cachai quelque tems ma terreur imprévue: 
Mais soit qu’en le voyant pour la derniere fois, 
Mon coeur de la pitié connfit encor la voix: 400 
Soit que préte a commettre un si grand parricide, 
La Nature en secret malgré nous s’intimide; 
En vain je rappellai mon courage interdit, 
Tout mon sang se glaga, ma raison se perdit. 
Sans pouvoir accomplir ni déclarer mon 
crime, 405 
Je déposai la coupe auprés de ma victime. 
Je sortis. Le remord tout-a-coup m’éclairant 
Peignit 4 mes esprits mon époux expirant. —* 
Ma cruelle raison, dont je repris l'usage, 
De mon forfait entier m’offrit 
image. 


l’affreuse 
410 
Craignant alors, craignant que le Roi sans soup- 
con 
N’efit déja dans son sein fait couler le poison; 
Je revolai vers lui; je courois éperdue 
Briser la coupe impie a mes pieds répandue, 
Ou peut-étre, d’un trait l'épuisant a ses 
yeux, 415 
Appaiser par ma mort la Nature & les Cieux: 
J’entrai: pour me punir ce ciel impitoyable 
Avoit déja rendu mon crime irréparable; 
Trop jaloux de ravir a ce coeur déchiré 


Le fruit du repentir qu’il m’avoit inspiré. 420 


son amant de la cour. Ce 
peut souffrir au théatre.”’ 


390. MS. N 
391-393. 


sont de ces atrocités qu’on ne 
sa vengeance. 
MS. Au crime en ce moment dsant m’encou 
rager 
Claudius me 
danger. 
lremblante, oubliant tout, sur son sort 
attendrie, 


peignit son amour, son 


Je cras voir le poignard pret a tranche 
Sa vie. 

Pour prevenir ce 
inhumain 


coup, mon complice 
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Elvire. 
0 ciel! 


Gertrude. 


Dans ma terreur je pris soudain la tuite; 
Je rejettai d’abord une importune suite: 
Dans mon appartement seule avec mes remords, 
Je croyois sans témoins céder & mes transports. 
Mes sanglots, mes discours t’en ont appris laa 
$25 
Mon coeur d’un tel secret sur ta fol se repose. 
Je n’en murmure point; j’accepte, je le doi, 
Le supplice nouveau de rougir devant toi. 


cause; 


Hélas! depuis l'instant que me fit parricide, 

Jai toujours devant moi vu la coupe 
homicide. 430) 

Elvire, eh! quel bonheur, puis-je encore espérer, 

Quand mon fils sous mes yeux est tout prét 
d’expirer? 

De 


Plus d’époux, plus de fils. 


funeste 


mon hymen 
Lhorreur d'un parricide est le fruit qui me reste, 
Et la Nature exprés, pour mieux percer mon 

coeur, 435 
Jusqu’en son 


mon propre sein s'est’ cherché 
vengeur. 
lvire 


Ce fils respire encor; ¢ ‘est A vous de connoitre 
De quel sujet caché ses douleurs ont pu naitre. 
Rien d'un si juste soin ne peut vous dispenser ; 
Car je ne croiral pas 


que prompte a 


l’épouser, $40 
Claudius 


Gsertrude. 


Nous, grands Dieux! que hymen nous unisse! 
Que du soleil pour moi le flambeau s’obscurcisse, 
\vant qu’un noeud si saint 

jamais 


puisse assembler 


Deux coeurs infortunés, unis par leurs forfaits! 

Ce qui me plait, Elvire, en mon trouble 
funeste, 445 

C’est de sentir au moins combien je me déteste. 

Je voudrois quelquetois, dans mes justes trans 
ports, 


428. MS. Le supplice cruel 
432-433. MS. these lines 
have been inserted but crossed out 


Between the 


four following 

Lorsqu’atteint sans retour d’un chagrin 
qu’on ignore 

Il cede 
dévore 

kn veillant 
du moins 


entre mes bras au mal qui le 


sur ses jours, je m’efforgois 


\ tromper mes remords par de si tendres 


LAN FRANCOIS DUCIS 


A Vunivers entier déclarer mes remords 

I] semble a ma douleur qu’un aveu si terrible 

Rendroit des Dieux pour moi le couroux plus 
fléxible. 450 

Ah! si ces Dieux vengeurs, me dérobant leurs 
bras, 

Avoient dés ce jour méme ordonné mon trépas! 

Si par la main du fils ils punissoient la mere! 

S'ils vouloient) d'un 
terre! 

Moi, je 
thane 

S’armet 


exemple épouvanter la 


craindrois, 6 Ciel! de 


voir contre mon 


455 
de 


mon 


propre ouvrage, & les fruits 


mon sang! 
Mais que dis-tu barbare, & quel est ton murmure! 
N’as-tu pas la premiere étoutlé la nature ? 
la rage a ton époux osa ravir le jour; 
Crains fils, 


ton 


malheureuse, & frémis a ton 


tour. 460 


Elvire. 
Ah! dissipez, Madame, une crainte funeste 


Vous connaitrez bientdt 


Nor este 


mais jappergois 


SCENE I] 


(GERTRUDE, NORCESTE, ELVIRE. 
(Gertrude allant a Norceste.) 


\h! Seigneur, c’est A vous qu'une mere a recours, 

Mon fils dans sa langueur va terminer ses jours; 

lachez de ses chagrins de pénétrer la cause: 465 

("est sur vous, sur vos soins, que mon carul 
sen repose. 

Peut-étre que le sien, toujours fermé pour nous, 

Vaineu par lamitié, s’ouvrira devant vous. 

De vos succés bient6t je reviendrai m'instruire ; 

Il s’agit de mon fils, de moi, de tout 
l’Empire, 

De 


Seigneur, 


470 


votre ami sur-tout. C'est de seul, 


Vous 


Que dépend désormais ma vie & mon bonheur. 


Norceste. 


Je vais le voir, Madame, & remplir avec zele 
Les devoirs d'un sujet & d’un ami fidele. 
(Gertrude & Elvire sortent) 
$51. MS. leur bras 
$58. MS. outragé la nature 
461 462 
163 474 


473 


MS. This speech is omitted 
rhe MS. omits this scene 
474. L. and N. 
Je voudrois 
Madame, 


vous” servir. Ah! 


puisse-t-il, 





MARY B. 


SCENE III 


NORCESTE, VOLTIMAND. 
Voltimand. 


N’avancez pas, Seigneur, le Prince furieux, 

De ses cris effrayans fait retentir ces lieux: 

Jamais dans ses transports il ne fut plus terrible. 

On diroit que d’un Dieu la vengeance invisible, 

Pour quelque grand forfait, Paccable & le pour- 
suit 

Dans quel trouble mortel l’ai-je vu cette 
nuit! 480 

Mes bras ont arrété fuyant dans les ténébres, 

Tremblant, pale, égaré, poussant des cris funé- 
bres. 

Dans état déplorable ott le destin l'a mis, 

Son ceil peut il encor distinguer ses amis? 


Norceste. 


N'importe, permettez 


SCENE I\ 


HAMLET, NORCESTE, VOLTIMAND 


Hamlet (dans la coultsse). 


luis, spectre épouvantable, 485 
Porte au fond des tombeaux ton aspect redou 
table. 


Voltimand (a Norceste). 
Vous lentendez. 


Minstruire du chagrin qu’il renferme en son 
ame! 


Scenes IIL-V are Scenes L-I]L in the MS 
and N. introduce a new scene: 


475t1 
hinne 175 | 


Before 


SCENE ITI. 


NORCESTI 


Mais d’oui vient done qu’ Hamlet, dans sa sombre langueur, 
\ sa mére en secret n'a pas ouvert son coeur? 

Sur le bruit répandu de la mort de son pére, 

Soudain pour le revoir j'ai quitté |’ Angleterre, 

Cette ile ot: des complots, peut-étre en ces momens, 

Vont amener le trouble et de grands changemens. 

Mais des ennuis d'Hamlet que faut-il que je pense? 

Qui peut de ses transports aigrir la violence? 

Son coeur est vertueux, il n’a pas da changer 

Mais Claudius 


Le soupgon dans les cours n'est que trop légitime; 


la Reine ah! comment les juger? 


C'est 1a qu'un grand secret n'est souvent qu'un grand crime 


When Voltimand enters, N 


haut ce 


indicates that he is ‘‘sur Ie 
la se ene.’ 

175-485. I 
IV and \ 


and N. Scenes II] and IV become Scenes 


VANDERHOOF 


|PROC, AMER. PHIL. SOc 
Hamlet (entrant précipitamment, & 


comme poursuivt par un phantéme). 


4 


pas: 
I] vole sur ma téte, il s'attache a mes pas. 


Eh quoi! vous ne le vovez 


Je me meurs. (Jl tombe dans un fauteutl). 


Norceste. 


Revenez d’une erreur si funeste; 
Ouvrez les reconnoissez Nor- 


490 


Que sa tendre amitié conduit auprés de vous. 


yeux, Seigneur, 


ceste, 


Hamlet. 


Qui’ Norceste! ah c'est 
m’est doux! 


toi! que cet instant 
Que pour mon coeur troublé ta présence a de 


charmes! 


Norceste. 


(Qui peut done vous causer ces mortelles allarmes? 
Ah! Seigneur, si toujours, partageant vos 

douleurs, 495 
J'ai regu dans mon sein vos secrets & vos pleurs; 
Si sur mon 


De vos affreux tourmens apprenez moi la cause. 


zele encor votre ame s’en repose, 


$85ff. Scenes IV and V in L. and N. are combined 
Voltimand does not leave. The scene is slightly changed 
from line 494 through line 505 

187-489. N. The 
speech are omitted. 

$89. MS. tombant sur un fauteuil 

492, L. and N. Ah! Norceste, c'est toi 

$93. L. Que pour moi, mon ami, ton retour a de charmes 

493. N. Hamlet's speech is expanded: 


stage directions for Hamlet's 


first 


O toi, le compagnon, l’ami de mon enfance, 

Combien mon coeur troublé désiroit ta présence! 

Je sens qu’a ton aspect ce coeur moins agité 

Retrouve un peu de force et de tranquillité 

Que pour moi, mon ami, ton retour a de charmes! 
496. MS. Ah! 


amitié 


Seigneur, si jamais la plus forte 
M’a de vos moindres maux fait sentir la 
moitié, 

498. [.. and N. Ah! calmez, cher Hamlet, ces mor- 
telles allarmes 

Quelle mélancolie, au printemps de 
Vos jours, 

Vers leur terme a grands pas préci 
pite leur cours? 

Je prends part aux regrets que la 
nature inspire: 

C'est de la voix du sang le légitime 
empire; 

Mais a ce saint devoir c'est donner 
trop de pleurs 


197. MS. se repose 
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Hamlet. 


Voltimand, laisse-nous. 


(Voltimand sort.) 


SCENE \ 
HAMLET, NORCESTE. 


Hamlet. 


Comment te révéler 
Des secrets dont l'horreur me fait encor 
trembler! 


Ah, Dieux! 


500 
Norceste. 


Rompez, Seigneur, cet obstiné silence. 

N’aurois-je plus de droit a votre confiance ? 

Quelle mélancolie, au printems de vos jours, 

Vers leur terme, a grands pas, précipite leurs 
cours? 

Vous viviez si content sous les regards d'un 
pere. 505 


Hamlet. 


Que du soleil encor ne voit-il la lumiere! 


Norceste. 


Le tems qui sait calmer les plus justes regrets, 
Ne pourra-t-il enfin vous consoler? 


Hamlet. 
Jamais. 


499. The note is omitted in the MS. 
Following line 498, in L. and N, the scene continues: 


Hamlet 


Sur des bords étrangers, hélas! de mes malheurs, 


*Quoi,* tu fus done *instruit*? Cinformé ] 


Norceste 


Oui, cher Prince 


Hamlet 
Mon peére 


and N 


Where small differences exist between L 
indicated by 


, they are 
* and [], respectively 
199-504. L. and N. omit 
508. L. and N. Pourra peut-étre enfin 
line the MS 


\fter 


had eight verses that were stricken out: 


this 


Ma perte, cher Norceste, est trop irréparable 

Pout depuis son trépas et m’afflige et m'accable, 
Mon chagrin seul me plait, et son mortel poison 

a flétri ma jeunesse et troublé ma raison 

je sens que chaque jour mon foible corps succombe, 
Sans murmure, a pas lents, je descends vers la tombe, 
Et plat au Ciel déja qu’au cercueil descendd, 

Mon pere chez les morts 4 mes veeux fait renda! 


LAN FRANCOIS DUCIS 


Norceste. 


J'admire ces regrets que la nature inspire; 
C'est de la voix du sang le légitime empire. 510 
Mais c'est a ce devoir donner assez de pleurs, 
Souffrez 

Hamlet. 


Non, 


Par quels soins assidus, avec quelle tendresse, 


rien ne peut adoucir mes douleurs. 
Ce pere infortuné cultiva ma jeunesse! 
Jétois loin de prévoir qu’un destin 
rigoureux 515 
Dat si-t6t pour jamais l'enlever A mes vocux. 
Il n'est plus, & sa cendre a peine est recueillie, 
Que son trépas s'eflace & que son nom s’oublie. 
Lasse d'un deuil trop long, qui génoit ses desirs, 
Je vois déja ma Cour revoler aux plaisirs: — 520 
Et moi, dans ce Palais, loeil fixé sur la terre, 
Je cherche encor les pas de mon malheureux pere ; 
Et je ne lis par-tout, sur ces murs odieux, 
Que les ordres sanglants que j'ai regus des Cieux. 


Norceste. 


De ces ordres, Seigneur, quel est done le 

mystere? 525 
Sont-ils de vos ennuis la source involontaire ? 
E-xpliquez-vous enfin. 


Hamlet. 


Garde toi d’accuser 
Ce coeur d’é@tre trop prompt peut-étre a s’abuser. 
Deux fois dans ce Palais, ami, j'ai vu mon pere, 
Non point le bras levé, respirant la colere, 530 
Mais désolé, mais pale, & dévorant des pleurs 
Qu’arrachoient de ses yeux de profondes douleurs. 
“QO mon fils, m’a-t-il dit, je viens enfin t'apprendre 
“Quel sang tu dois verser pour appaiset 

cendre. 


Mba 


“On croit qu'un mal cruel trancha soudain mes 


jours: 535 


“Ainsi les noirs complots sont voilés dans les 
Cours. 


“Ta mere, qui Veut dit? oui, ta mere perfide, 
“Osa me présenter un poison parricide ; 


509 512. L. and N. omit these lines 
MS. assés donner 
.and N, Rapelle tol, Norceste, AVES 
“veux” for “voeux.”’ 
L. and N. Between these lines, several speeches 

are added; see Appendix I 
MS. j'ai requ 
N. Deux fois dans mon sommeil, ami 
L.andN 
544 


yeux l’exces de ses douleurs. 
Omitted by L. and N. 


nr 
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‘L’infame Claudius, du crime instigateur, 

‘Fut de ma mort sur-tout le complice & 
auteur: 540 

“Venge, a-t-il ajouté, le Ciel & mon injure, 

“Ne crains point, par tes coups, d’outrager la 
nature, 

“Répands, sans distinguer, le 


“4 ’ 


sang des inhumains 

est moi, ce sont les dieux qui conduiront tes 
mains. 

Sans lui répondre alors, plein de horreur 
protonde 545 


mon autre 


Qu'inspiroit a coeur l’effroi d’un 


monde: 
Quel est ton sort, lui dis-je; 
tableau 


apprends-moi quel 


S'offre A homme étonné dans ce monde nouveau. 
Croirai-je de ces Dieux que la main 
Par 

s'appesantisse ? 


“O mon fils, m'a-t-il dit, ne 


protectrice, 
d’éternels tourments, sur nous 
550 
m'interroge pas: 
“Ces lecons du cer ueil, ces secrets du trépas, 
‘Aux profanes mortels doivent étre invisibles. 
“Que du Ciel sur les Rois les arréts sont terribles! 
“Ah! s'il me permettoit cet horrible 
entretien, 555 
‘La paleur de 


‘Nos 


Couronne, 


mon tront passeroit sur le tien. 


mains se sécheroient en touchant§ la 


“Si nous savions, mon fils, A quel titre il la donne. 
“Vivant, du rang supréme on sent mal le fardeau; 


MS. Répands, ; 
and N. J'ai voulu lui parler: plein 

Diderot, our anonymous critic, and the critic 

writing for the Mercure de France, all considered Hamlet's 
question concerning activities in the nether world extremely 
out of place. They deemed it very unlikely that Hamlet 
should be thinking of such things just after 
informed of the murder of his father by 
AnOnVInOUS Criti 


sans balancer, |e 


having been 
The 
“St une voix rauque et trainante 
vous criait par le trou de votre chemineé 
assassine ton 


his mother 


SAVS: 


la mere a 


pere! Abimé, confondu. vous 


amuseriez 
vous & demander A celui qut vous ferait ce récit funeste, 
s‘il a froid ou chaud A Vendroit of il est.” 

551-560. In Shakespeare and in the La Place translation, 
the ghost tells of his torments 


Hamlet 


without 


questions from 


Tu vois ton Pere! Un arrét rigoureun, 
Mais juste, ke condamne a des tourmens attreux, 

Jusqu’dA heureux instant od I’Eternel, propice, 

Fera cesser des mauNx, qu’éxige sa justice! 

Que ne puis-je tracer cet effravant tableau, 

Que ceil mortel ne voit, qu’en entrant au tombeau? 
lu frémirois mon fils, A l’aspect de mes peines, 

Et je verrois ton sang, se figer dans tes veines 

Je verrois sur ton front l'épouvante & la mort! 
Mais l’éternelle nuit, doit cacher notre sort: 

Ces secrets du Trés-haut. ces mystéres terribles, 
\ux profanes humains doivent étre invisibles! 


VANDERHOOF 


[PROC. AMER. PHIL. sox 


entre 
560 


“Mais qu'un sceptre est pesant quand on 
au tombeau! 
Il dit, & disparoit. 


Norceste, 


Un tel discours sans doute 
\ da troubler votre ame, & je concois 


Hamlet. 


Ecoute; 

Ne crois pas qu’a ces mots mon esprit éperdu, 
Sans de cruels combats, se soit d’abord rendu: 
lai résisté long tems. Ce ciel que je 
révere, 565 
\ vu si, sans frémir, ) Osai juger ma mere. 
Sans cesse a l'excuser mon coeur ingénieux, 
lrouvoit quelque plaisir A démentir les Dieux. 
Mais cette nuit enfin revenu plus terrible, 
“Mon fils (m’a dit ce spectre) es-tu donc 

insensible? 570 
“Aux douceurs du sommeil ton ceil a pu céder, 
“Et ton pere au cercueil est encore A venger? 
“Prends un poignard, prends l'urne of ma cendre 

repose ; 
“Par des pleurs impuissans suffit-il qu'on l’arrose ? 
Tire-la de sa tombe, & courant m'apaiser, 
‘krappe, & fumante encor, 


575 
rey iens l'\ dépe SCT 


560-561. I 


lines are added 


and N. Between these lines the following 
Phose in [] are in N, only 


Norceste, 
Grands Dieux! 


Hamlet 


\h! m’écriai-je, ombre chére et te rrible, [Oh! 
Pourquoi des bords muets de ce monde invisible, 
Confident des tombeaux, viens-ty mentretenir, 
Moi, qu'avec toi bientOt mes douleurs vont unir? 
[Ne laisse point sortir de tes lévres glacées 
Ces hauts secrets des Dieux qui troublent nos pensées 
Hélas! pour t’obéir ai-je assez de vertu? 
Je t’écoute en tremblant: réponds; que me veux tu? ] 
“O mon fils! m’a-t-il dit, je viens enfin t'apprendre 
“Quel sang tu dois verser pour apatser ma cendre, 
~On croit qu'un mal cruel trancha soudain mes jours: 
“Ainsi les noirs complots sont voilés dans les cours 
“Ta mére, qui l'edit dit? oui, ta mére perfide 
“Osa me présenter un poison parricide: 
“L’infame Claudius, du crime instigateur, 
“Fut de ma mort surtout le complice et l'auteur.”’ 

563. The MS. gives before this line: 
Garde toi de penser que ce coeur éperdu, 

3oth lines were stricken out. 
6 N. Je résistai 
72. N. Et ton pére en ces lieux 
76. L.and N, Following 576, these lines are added: 


I 
5 
5 
s 


5 
2. 
6 
Je m’éveille A ces cris: hélas! mon cher Norceste, 


Je me suis élancé hors de mon lit funeste; 
Plein de l'objet affreux qui troublait mes esprits, 
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Norceste. 


Quel ordre attreux, 6 ciel! 


Hamlet. 


Quelque tems immobile, 
Sans haleine & sans voix, je suis resté tranquile; 
Mais enfin par degrés reprenant mes esprits, 
J'ai rempli ce Palais d’épouvantables cris: 580 
Jvai couru, tout tremblant, foible, éperdu, Sans 

suite, 

Le spectre & mes c6tés sembloit presser ma tuite. 
Cette ombre, ces forfaits, ce récit plein d’horreur, 
Dans mon coeur expirant jette encor la terreur. 


Nore este. 


Mais quoi! faudra-t-il donc, sur ce seul 

témoignage, 585 
Qui de vos sens troublés est peut-¢tre louvrage, 
Quun Prince, qu’une mere immolés par vos 


coups 


Hamlet. 


J’aurait vengé mon pere & le Ciel en couroux. 


Norceste. 


Ainsi, bient6t, Seigneur, la charmante Ophélie, 
De son pere, a ses yeux, verra trancher la 

vie. 590 
Vous soupirez! 


Hamlet. 


Je tremble, & 
\ quel barbare 


je n'ose: entrevoir 


choix me réduit mon devoir: 


ai rempli ce palais d’épouvantables cris 


J'ai couru tout tremblant, faible, éperdu, sans suite 
L 


e spectre a mes ¢ Otés semblait presser Ma fuite 
Cette ombre 
Dans mot 


, ces forfaits, ce récit plein d’horreut 
cecur expirant jette encor la terreur 
Norceste 


Sans doute me ceyarant 


recits, Vos petisees, 


Ont produit ces erreurs 


daus le sommeil tracées 


( nh ropimeurt par uh crime et PouUrquorL pensez-Vvous 
Que votre pere est mort par de semblables coups? 
Plus votre esprit le jour s‘attache A ces mensonges, 
Plus leur aspect la nuit vient consterner vos songes 
De la ces visions, ce spectre, ces accents 
Déplorables effets du trouble de vos sen 
Il faudra done enfin, sur une vaine image 
Qu'aurait di loin de vous chasser votre courage 
Qu'un Prince, qu'une mére immolés par vos coups 
In La Place, I, 8, the 
' venge ton pere, & montre-tor 
579. Omitted by L. and N 
MS. je demeurai 


584. L. and N 


ghost says 


“Frape son fils! 


in spect h quoted as continuing line 


591. L. and N. omitted 
MS. A quel horrible choix 
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Jenhardis, en tremblant, 
Hottante. 

La pitié m’attendrit, le meurtre m’épouvante. 

Immoler Claudius, 


mon ame enco!l 


inhumain, 595 
(“est plonger a sa fille un poignard dans le sein, 


C'est la tuer moi méme; ainsi, mon cher Nor 


punir cet 


ceste, 
A tout ce qui m’aima mon bras sera funeste. 
Je verrai donc ma mere embrassant mes genoux, 
Suspendant par ses pleurs mes parricides 
coups, 
Me dire 


connoitre, 


600 


cher Hamlet, daigne encor me 


“Epargne au moins, fils, le 


fait naitre, 


mon sang qui ta 
“Te sein qui tia concgu, les lanes qui t'ont porte. 
Et je pourrois, d'un bras par la rage agité, 

Pu mas séduit, 6 Ciel! non, jamais ta 
justice 605 


Ne m'auroit commandé cet affreux sacrifice! 
Qui, moi! j'accomplirois ce décret inhumain! 
Ou change de victime, ou cherche une autre main. 
Sur un vil criminel je cours venger mon pere, 
Mais je n’attente point sur les jours de ma 
mere; 610 
De l'art d'un séducteur son forfait est le fruit. 
Borne, 6 Ciel! ta vengeance au remord qui la suit. 
Que pour elle mes pleurs, mes tourments tat 
tendrissent ; 
Ou s'il faut, 


punissent, 


malgré moi, que ces mains la 


Pour prévenir ce crime & m’en sauver 
Vhorreur, 615 


Ma mort m’empéchera de servir ta tureur 


Norceste. 
Eh, Seigneur! 
Hamlet 


Je succombe. © nature! 6 mon pere! 


Nor este. 


Seigneur, songeons plut6t a percer ce mystere. 


Craignez dans vos fureurs que marchant au 


hazard, 


Votre esprit égaré ne s'éclaire trop tard. 620 


§92. L. and N 
mon courroux 
602 603. Cf. below \ppe ndix VEIT, note on lines 11-12 
610. L. and N. Hamlet's speech ends here 
611. L. and N. Scene V ends Act TI Jeginning with 
line 611, the verses are as found in Appendix II 
enclosed in ** are in L Those in [ ]in N. only 
618-620. In La Place and Shakespeare, it is Hamlet who 
has some doubts as to whether the ghost is really his father 
He fears that it may he 


\h! c'est ce qui me trouble et retient 


Line s 
only 


i devil leading him to crime 





112 MARY 


De ce pere adoré la cendre ici repose. 

De sa trop prompte mort cherchons tous deux 
la cause. 

Cette urne, ce dépd6t, a la nuit consacré, 

Ne peut-il de sa tombe étre en secret tiré? 

J'ai mon dessein: bient6t, j’ose vous le 
promettre, 

Entre 
remettre ; 


625 


vos mains, Seigneur, je prétends 


a Reine vient 


vous? 


vous voir, que ne l’éprouvez- 

Présentez lui soudain les cendres d'un époux. 

\ aspect imprévu d'un objet si funeste, 

Vous épirez ses yeux, son air, son port, son 
geste; 630 

Un coupable aisément se trouble & se trahit, 


It vous pourrez par-la 
Hamlet. 
Je t'entends, il suffit. 
Cache bien mon secret; fuyons, je vois ma mere. 
SCENE VI 
(GERTRUDE, NORCESTE. 
Gertrude. 


Mon fils me fuit, 6 Ciel! quel est donc ce 
mystere? (@ Norceste) 
Vous savez tout, Seigneur, ne me déguisez 


rien. 635 


Norceste. 


Son coeur, je lavouerai, daignoit s’ouvrir au mien. 


Gertrude. 


Des chagrins de mon fils apprenez-moi la cause. 


Norceste. 


Vous connoissez la loi qu'un secret nous impose. 


Gertrude. 


eh, Seigneur, je suis mere, & vous pouvez parler. 


Norceste. 
Madame, je ne puis. 


627. MS. La Reine vous verra; que ne 

630. MS. son air; sa voix, son geste 
three that precede are stricken out. 

634-644. Omitted in L. and N., this scene is Scene I\ 
of the MS., which adds a stage direction: 
loin avec sa confidente a qui elle fait signe de se retirer. 
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Elle paroit de 
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Gertrude. 


Vous me faites trembler. 640 


Norceste, je le veux, répondez-moi, vous dis-je. 


Norceste. 


Je résiste a regret, votre douleur m/afflige, 
Madame. Mais enfin j’obéis 4 mon Roi, 
Et ce profond silence est un devoir pour moi. 


SCENE VII. 


GERTRUDE seule. 


Qui peut produire, 6 Ciel! 
Norceste? 


lair sombre de 
645 


D'ot nait donc ce mystere funeste ? 


refus, ce 
Je ne sais; mais je tremble. Une secrete horreut 
M'accable en cet instant, ajofite & ma terreur. 
Mais que vois-je? Ophélie! 


SCENE VIII. 


GERTRUDE, OPHELIE. 
Ophélie. 


Ah! permettez, Madame, 


Qu’osant genoux vous découvrir 


VOs mon 


ame §50 


Gertrude. 
E:xpliquez-vous. 


Ophélie. 


Hélas! vous cherchez quel chagrin 
De votre fils bient6t va trancher le destin. 


Gertrude. 
Vous le sauriez! 


Ophélie. 


Daignez me promettre d’avance 
Que ce coeur généreux oubliera mon offense. 


645ff. Scene VIT omitted from MS 
L. and N. Scene VII is Act III, Scene V. 
645-646 in L. and N. are replaced by: 


Gertrude 


D’ot naissent mes alarmes? 
Claudius brave tout, moi, je verse des larmes; 
Dans quel asile, 6 Ciel! puis-je encor me cacher? 
Est-ce auprés de mon fils que je dois le chercher? 
Oh, c’est 14 que pour moi l’avait mis la nature. 
Ce n'est pas Claudius, hélas! qui me rassure. 


648. L. and N. Ajoute a mes soupgons, ajoute 
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Gertrude. 


Et quel crime si grand auriez vous donc 


commis? 655 


Claudius 
fils. 


Vous auriez de ses maux pénétré le mystere? 


.mais plutét parlez moi de mon 


\h! qui sont-ils? parlez, éclairez une mere. 
Ophélie. 
Madame 


Gertrude. 


C’en est trop, répondez, je le veux. 


Ophélie. 


Vous connoissez du Roi les ordres 


rigoureux. 660 
Nul mortel & ma foi ne doit jamais prétendre, 
It je ne puis, sans crime, ou le voir ou l’entendre. 


Le Prince m’a forcée a braver ce devoir. 


Gertrude. 
Comment! 


Ophélie. 


Nous nous aimons, mais hélas! sans espoir. 
Nous avons tous les deux, a cet ordre 
rebelles, 665 
Renfermé dans nos coeurs nos ardeurs mutuelles. 
Mais c’est moi dont les feux trop prompts a me 
trahir, 
Ont, aux regards du Prince, osé se découvrir. 
\insi jusqu’a l’excés sa flame est parvenue. 
De la ce sombre ennui dont la cause 
inconnue 670 
Sur son sort tant de fois alarma votre Cour; 
Son désespoir, ses maux sont nés de notre amour. 
Qu'un autre choix vous vange & punisse mon 
crime. 
A ce tourment, hélas! je me livre en victime 
Heureuse si ma mort, en croissant son 
ennui, 675 


Ne vous en prive pas quand je m’arrache a lui. 


64911. Scene 
MS. it starts 


VII is Scene VI MIS., L., and N. Tn the 


Gertruce 


Mais que vols-jye? 
660-661. Cr Introductio 
663. MS. m’a forcé d'oublier 
665 666 | rebelle, 


notre ardeur mutuelle 


Ophelie! 


above, 


ordre 


Gertrude. 


Non, vous vivrez tous deux, 6 moment plein de 
charmes! 
Je pourrai donc, mon fils, sécher enfin tes larmes 
Ses feux seuls ont produit sa secrette langueur. 
Hélas! est-on toujours le maitre de son 
coeur? 680 
Je congois de vos maux quelle est la violence, 
Sans doute il est affreux d’aimer sans espérance. 
Mais enfin par ’hymen je puis combler vos feux, 
Je n'ai qu’a dire un mot: j’y consens, je le veux. 
085 


Vivez, régnez, aimez, je n’aspire moi-méme 
Qu’a placer sur vos fronts le sacré Diadéme ; 
Je cours vers Claudius dans cet heureux moment. 
Je vous réponds déja de son consentement. 
Quel ennui si mortel, quelle mélancolie 
Tiendroit contre lespoir d’obtenir 

Ophélie? 690 
Embrassez-moi, ma fille; allez, que ce grand jour 
Couronne tant d’attraits, de vertus & d'amour! 


SCENE PREMIERI 


HAMLET, OPHELIE. 
( phélie. 


Oui, Prince, de nos feux, j'ai trahi le mystere, 
Vous n’outragerez point les volontés d'un pere. 
La Reine qui vous aime a tout appris pat 
mol. 695 
eh! comment lui cacher que le don de ma fot, 
Lorsqu’aéa périr ici chaque jour vous expose, 
Peut finir 


! 
Cause. 


seul des maux dont Vamour est. la 

Que n’avez-vous pu voir quel tendre embrasse 
ment 

700 

Fant d'amour l'a touchée; elle veut elle-méme 


Placer sur notre front le sacré Diadéme. 


Ma contirmé sa joie & son consentement! 


Mais quels sont ces soupirs avec peine arrachés, 
It ces sombres regards a la terre attachés? 


Vovez-vous mon bonheur avec indifférence? = 705 
678. N 
O83. N 
686. L 


enfin sécher 

vos VoeuXx 

N. fronts léclat du diadéme. 

692. L. and N This line ends Act III 

693ff. In L. and N. this is Act IV, Seene I See Ap 
dix III for Scene | 

For Act IIT, Scenes I-IV L 
693-694. L. and N. Ophélie 


and N see \ppendix IN 


Hamlet, je viens 
Cher 
699 702. | 


> 
Prince «cle 


omitted 





MARY 


Hamlet. 


le bonheur quelquefois est plus loin qu'on ne 
pense. 


Ophélie. 


Qu’entends-je? quel discours! 
vous troublez; 


Seigneur vous 


Dun ennui plus profond vos sens sont accablés. 
kh! quoi déja pour moi votre ardeur affoi- 
blie 


Hamlet. 


Que tu me connois mal, 6 ma chere Ophélie! 710 

Si tu crois que mon coeur épris de tes attraits, 

Une fois enflammé, puisse changer jamais. 

Ce coeur jusqu’au tombeau briilera pour te 
charmes. 


Ophélie. 


Dot vient donc, malgré toi, vois-je couler tes 
larmes? 

Qu’un profond désespoir, peint dans tes tristes 
veux, 715 

Ne semble m'annoncer que d’éternels adieux? 

N’expliqueras-tu pas quel poison te consume? 


Hamlet. 


Non, tu n’en congois pas la funeste amertume. 


Ophélie. 


Ainsi ces noeuds charmants, cet autel fortuné 
Qu mon sort sous tes loix alloit étre 
enchainé 


720 


Hélas! . . . je n’étoit qu’un 


me trompois, ce 
vain songe. 


Hamlet. 


Notre amour seul fut vrai, le reste est un men- 


songe 
Ophélie. 


Cruel, ton coeur aussi s'est done fermé pour moi. 


Hamlet. 


Que ne peut-il, hélas! s’épancher devant toi; 

Un obstacle invincible & ce desir s’oppose. 

lu verras mon trépas sans en savoir la cause; 

Plains-moi, plains un amant 
tirriter, 


725 


qui craint de 


Qui meurt, s'il ne t'obtient, & ne peut t’accepter: 
Si le sort efit voulu, nés tous deux l'un pour 
l'autre, 


717. MS. point quel 
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Quel bonheur sur la terre efit égalé le 
notre? 730 

Douces conformités & d’age & de desirs, 

Le ciel autour de nous rassembloit les plaisirs. 

Je ne te parle point de la grandeur supréme ; 

Ton coeur, je le 
moi-méme. 

Cependant 


sais trop, n'a cherché que 


6 regrets? 


Ophélie. 
Acheve. 


Hamlet. 


Je ne puis. 
Ophélie. 
Pourquoi? 
Hamlet. 


C'est a la tombe a cacher mes ennuis 


Ophélie. 


Tu veux quitter la vie! 


Hamlet. 


ll est tems que jen sorte; 
Sur toi, sur mon amour, mon désespoir l’em 
porte: 
Va, crois-moi, du bonheur les jours purs & 
sereins 
Rarement sur la terre ont lui pour les 
humains. 


740 
En chagrins dévorans que de sources fécondes! 


Des plaisirs si trompeurs! des douleurs si pro- 
fondes! 

Et que faire, Ophélie, en ce séjour affreux? 

Trainer dans les mon 
heureux, 


soupcons destin mal- 
Ecouter les mortels sans croire a leur 
langage, 745 
De leurs divisions voir l’affligeante image: 
Pas un sincere ami dont la fidélité 
737-743. These lines remind one of 
\cte IIT, Scene IIT, lines 857-859. 
Mourons. 


Racine’s Phedre, 


De tant d’horreurs qu'un trépas 
me délivre. 
Est-ce un malheur si grand que de cesser de 
vivre? 
La mort aux 
d'effroi. 
739. Cf. Phédre, line 1240: 
Tous les jours se 


malheureux ne cause point 


levoient clairs et sereins 


pour eux. 
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Conduise jusqu'a nous l’auguste vérité: 
La vérité, grands Dieux! qui si noble & si belle, 
Devroit étre des Rois la compagne 
éternelle. 750 
Des guerres, des traités, d’infructueux projets; 
Des lauriers toujours teints du sang de ses sujets, 
Au dedans, des complots, des coeurs ingrats, 
pertides; 
Du poison préparé par des mains parricides. 
\h! puisqu’a tant de maux le ciel livra mes 
jours, 755 
Sans doute il m’autorise a terminer leur cours; 
Et qu’importe a ces Dieux qu'abrégeant 
misere, 


Bla 


J aie un instant de plus a gémir sur la terre? 

Languissant, abattu, souffrant, prét a périr, 

Mon malheur est de vivre & non pas de 
mourir. 760 


Ophélie. 


Qu'oses-tu dire, 6 ciel! quel désespoir t'égare? 
Ta douleur a la fin t'a done rendu barbare? 
Hélas! je nourrissois cet espoir si charmant 
D’essuver quelque jour les pleurs de mon amant: 
L’"hymen va, me disois-je, au gré de mon 
envie, 765 
Par de nouveaux devoirs, l'attacher a la vie. 
Je ne te parle plus de mes feux ni de moi; 
Mais pour oser mourir, ta vie est elle a toi? 
Ta grandeur, ton devoir la livre a ta Patrie: 
Entends a tes cdtés le Danois qui te crie: 770 
“Jai remis dans tes mains mon sort, ma liberté; 
“Entre ton peuple & toi n'est-il plus de traité? 
“Taimer & tobéir, voila notre partage; 
“A vivre pour nous seuls la méme loi t’engage. 
“Sais-tu, tranchant tes jours, si dans tous tes 
Etats Via 
‘Plus dun infortuné ne les réclame pas? 
“C'est a tol que le foible a commis sa défense, 
‘Punir les oppresseurs, soutenir l’innocence, 
‘Protéger tes sujets contre leurs ennemis, 
“Voila les droits sacrés que le ciel t'a remis. 780 
N. nos sujets 
\fter this line the MS. added four verses that were 


752 
754. 
subsequently stricken out: 
Ces 

briller, 


Seais tuce qu’ils diroient s’ils pouvoient nous parler? 
Quoy! 


tours, ces murs pompeux qu'un vain or fart 


je les vois encore, et j’aimerois la vie! 
Et ma juste douleur ne me l'a pas ravie! 
N a Ce 
L.. prés de périr 
MS 
776. | 


vA) 
~ 


> 


Par des devoirs nouveaur 


and N 


sss 
n* 
= 


“ 


omitted 
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“De leurs malheurs cachés préviens, détruis les 
causes; 

“Ce sont la tes devoirs: meurs aprés si tu loses. 

(“est ainsi que 'Etat te parle par ma voix; 

Rends lui, cruel, rends-lui le plus grand de ses 
Rois; 

Qu'il revive en son fils, & que I’ Europe 
entiere, 785 

Au bruit de tes vertus, crove admirer ton pere. 


Hamlet. 
Heélas! 


( phélie. 


Ne gémis plus, mais regne. 


Hamlet. 
Que dis-tu? 
Garde toi bien sur-tout d’outrager ma vertu. 
Dun 


exige; 


Prince mieux que toi je sais ce qu'elle 

Qui, tel est le devoir of ce grand nom 
m oblige, 790 

Qu'il me faut pour remplir un si sublime emploi, 

Ou régner par moi-méme, ou cesser d'étre Roi. 

Vous le savez, grands dieux! ma plus douce 
espérance 

Etoit de voir mon peuple heureux sous ma 
puissance : 

Sans doute en m'accablant vous m'imposez la 

795 


De descendre d'un rang qui n'est plus fait pour 


loi 


moi. 
(a Ophélie). 
Et toi, de qui tamant & t’offense & t'adore, 
Renongons a l’espoir de nous revoir encore. 


\dieu. 


Je vais bientdt. 


781 
782 


MS. apprends, détruis 
MS. Et, s'il en reste 
783.786. N. omitted 

789-792. L. and N. omitted 

793. L. grand Dieux. N. grand Dieu! 

796. MS. After this line, the following lines 
but crossed out: 


Et 


un seul, meurs 


are written 


vous, mes chers sujets, en quittant la 
couronne, 

Ne me reprochés pas qu'Hamlet vous aban- 
donne 

Recois, 6 mon Pais, tes droits que je te rend, 

j'aime assés ton bonheur pour abdiquer mon 
rang. 

Si je n'ai pf regner au gré de ton envie, 

Sans remord dans ton sein j’aurai rend@ la vie. 

Et mes derniers soupirs du moins auront été 


Pour ta grandeur future et ta félicité 
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Ophélie. 


Tes pleurs me font frémir, 
lon coeur se trouble, hésite, & cherche a 
s'affermir: 800 


lu caches un dessein. 


Hamlet. 


Qui, moi! 


Ophélie. 
Je veux l'apprendre. 


Je veux tout découvrir. 


Hamlet. 


Qu’osez-vous — entreprendre? 


Ophélie. 


("est trop souffrir. Cruel, quels sont done tes 
malheurs? 


Que je t'aide du moins a porter tes douleurs. 


Hamlet. 


Leur poids t'accableroit. 


Ophélie. 


Connois mieux mon 805 


mon 


courage: 


Penses-tu) que les pleurs fassent seuls 


partage? 


Pour te sauver, Hamlet, s'il ne faut que périr, 
Viens me voir expirer & t’apprendre a souffrir. 


Hamlet. 


Malheureuse! & 


stance? 


sais-tu. jusqu’ol va ma con- 

Entends tu dans les airs le cri de la ven- 
geance ? 810 

Vois-tu soudain les morts se montrer a tes yeux; 

Errer sous ces lambris des spectres odieux? 

Le jour, vois-tu les cieux couverts d’ombres 
funebres, 

La nuit, des feux sanglants sillonner les ténébres? 

815 

Dans ton coeur expirant tout ton sang arrété? 


Sens-tu par les enfers ton esprit agité, 


807. MS. faut que mourit 
809. L. ah! 
810. MS 

S11 814. 1 


sais-tu 
Entends tu comme moy le eri 


omitted 
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Ophélie. 


Qu’entens je, 6 ciel! . n’importe, il faut me 
satisfaire. 


Parle, acheve, éclaircis cet horrible mystere. 


Hamlet. 


LLaisse-moi mourir seul. 


Ophélie. 


Non, tu ne mourras pas. 


Hamlet. 
lremblez. 


Ophélie. 


Je ne crains rien. 
Hamlet. 
Fuyez. 


Ophélie. 


Je suis tes pas. 820 


(A Gertrude qui entre). 


SCENE ITI. 
HAMLET, GERTRUDE, OPHELIE. 
Ophélie. 


Ah, Madame, parlez & secondez mes larmes; 


Mes efforts contre Hamlet sont d’impuissantes 
armes. 

Lamour n’a point causé ses chagrins douloureux ; 

Son coeur, en frémissant, cache un secret affreux. 

Les plus sombres transports sont tout préts d’y 
renaitre, 825 

Quelque accés tout a-coup va l'enflammer peut- 
etre; 

I] s’étonne, il soupire, il n’a devant les yeux 

Que des morts, des cercueils, des spectres furieux. 


Tout cet amas d’horreurs dont son ame est 


remplie 


Nourrit le noir poison de sa mélancolie. 830 


\rrachez son secret. Peut-étre qu’en ce jour 


La Nature sur lui pourra plus que l'amour 


820. The stage direction at the end of Scene | is at the 
beginning of the next scene in L. and N. 
Scene IL is Act IV, Scene 3 in L. and N 


823 830. L. and N. omitted 





HAMLE1 


Gsertrude. 


Vous verrai-je toujours, le front morne & sévere, 

Fixer, mon cher Hamlet, vos regards sur la 
terres 

De sinistres objets uniquement trappé, 835 

Toujours d'un vain effroi serez-vous occupé? 

Ignorez-vous, mon fils, avec tant de courage, 

Que vers des jours nouveaux nos jours sont un 
passage, 


Que tout homme ici bas n'est né que pour mourir? 


Hamlet. 


Madame, je le sais. 


Gertrude. 


kh, pourquoi donc souftrir 840 

Qu'a des ennuis secrets votre force succombe? 

Vous fils, bord de la 
tombe: 


tairez-vous, mon sur le 


Votre coeur avec moi craint-il de s’épancher ? 


Hamlet. 


Plus mes malheurs sont grands, plus je dois les 
cacher. 


Gertrude. 


\uriez-vous ou commis ou congu quelques 
crimes? 845 
Hamlet. 


Ce bras n’est point souillé, mes voeux sont 


légitimes. 
Gertrude. 
D)’ot vous vient donc, 


abattu? 
Cette triste langueur sied mal a la vertu. 


mon fils, cet air sombre, 


833-835. Ducis has taken these lines almost directly 
from La Place, Act I, Scene IV: 


“Vous verrai-je toujours, mon cher Hamlet, l'air sombre, & 


l’«eil farouche, ne jetter sur le Danemarc, 


& sur nous, que 
des regards sinistres? Verrai-je toujours vos paupiéres 
humides, dirigées vers la terre rr 

837. Ducis has taken this almost directly from La Place, 


\ct I, Scene IV: 


Gertrude 
Oubliez-vous, que nous ne naissons, que pour mourir, & que 
la vie n’est qu'un passage vers l’éternité 
Hamlet 
Madame! 


e Scais tout cela 


Gertrude 


SCAVeEZ pourquot dom paraissez-vous si 
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ty 


De vous sur ces dehors que voulez-vous qu’on 


pense ? 


Hamlet. 


Mais si mon coeur est pur, que me fait 
lapparence? 850 


Gertrude. 
eh, quel est donc, mon fils, ce secret important? 


Mon trouble, 
instant. 


ma terreur augmente a chaque 
Au nom de ma tendresse, au nom de ta naissance, 
Par ces soins maternels que j’eus de ton enfance, 
Apprends-moi Pu palis, tous tes sens sont 
glacés; 855 
Tes cheveux sur ton front dhorreur sont hérissés : 
Qui te rend tout-a-coup immobile, insensible? 

Tes veux semblent tixés sur quelqu’ objet terrible. 
Qui peut produire en toi ces mouvements divers? 
Sous tes pieds chancelants verrois-tu les 

enters? 


© mon fils! mon cher fils! 


860 


Hamlet. (Vovant Ll’ombre de 


son pere). 


Le voila; c'est lui-méme: 


» t'entends, il suffit. 


Gertrude 


Sors de ce trouble extréme. 


Ophélie. 


Rappelle un peu tes sens 


Hamlet. 


Quoi! vous n’avez point 
~ 


MS. s’augmente 
: . L. les soins 
855-896. Ducis here follows closely La Place 
859 861. L. and N. End of Gertrude’s speech is omitted. 
861-867. L. and N. Hamlet, (voyant l’ombre de son pére.) 
C’est sur lui le voila; ne le 
veux-tu? 


5 
5 


, SEE, £9 


vovez-vous pas? 
Parles, que hie 


Gertrude. 


Sors de ce 


(voyant 


trouble, hélas! 


Hamlet l'ombre.) 


Regardez; c'est lui-méme: 
Ou me cacher! 


encore 
il menace, il savance 
ot fuir sa fatale présence! 

Je ne puis 


Gertrude 


Eh, mon fils! 
Hamlet 


Je ne pourrai jamais 
862. Hamlet 


to his mother 


is addressing the ghost he does not use {iu 





MARY 


Gertrude. 


De tes sombres erreurs c’est leffet imprévu. 


Hamlet. 


(Accablé) (Il 
Ah, dieux! 
s'avance, 


voit encore l’ombre.) 
Il reparoit, il menace, il 
865 
Ow me cacher! ot fuir sa fatale présence! 
Je me meurs. 
Gertrude. 


Hé, mon fils! 


Hamlet. 


Je ne pourrait jamais 


Gertrude. 


Que t'a-t-il commandé? 


Hamlet. 


Non: de pareils forfaits 
Ne nous sont point prescrits par la bonté céleste. 
Que croire a ton aspect, ombre chere & 
funeste? 870 
Viens-tu pour me troubler d’un prestige odieux ? 
Viens-tu pour m’annoncer la volonté des dieux ? 
Si tu n'es des enfers qu'une noire imposture, 
Qui t'a donné le droit d'affliger la nature: 
Si les ordres du ciel s'expliquent par ta voix, 875 
Donne done le pouvoir d’exécuter ses loix. 


Gertrude. 


Quelles loix, 6 mon fils! 


Hamlet. 


Le trouble ot je me plonge 
De mes sens prévenus vous paroit un mensonge! 


Gertrude. 


En pourrois-tu) douter? Ne 


hélas! 


vois-tu) point, 


Que « ‘est ta seule erreur 


Hamlet 


Ne vous y trompez pas, — 880 


Pout est réel, Madame! 


877-881. MS 
873 875 


These first three speeches are omitted 
In La Place Hamlet says, “ 
qui m'arrétat 


L’unique scrupule 
étoit la crainte d’avoir été dégu par une 
illusion infernale, par quelque esprit malfaisant, qui auroit 
pd prendre la ressemblance de mon pere, & protiter de mes 
transports mélancoliques, pour m’entrainer dans le crime.”’ 


B. VANDERHOOF 


[PROC. AMER, PHIL. SOC 


Gertrude. 


A quelle horreur livrée, 
Par quels secrets combats son ame est déchirée! 


Hamlet (suivant l’ombre des yeux). 
I] se tait, il m’observe, il dévore ses pleurs; 
Il cherche, en se voilant, a cacher ses douleurs. 
Quel spectacle! 


Gertrude. 


Ah! mon fils! 


Hamlet. 


Attends, ombre immortelle; — 885 
Je te suis vers la vofite ot ton sort te rappelle. 
Sur la terre exilé, mourant, chargé d’ennuis, 
Peux-tu me laisser seul dans l'état of je suis? 


Gertrude. 


la mere est avec toi. 


Hamlet. 
Satisfais mon envie: 


Ou ce fer par mes mains va terminer ma vie. 890 


Gertrude (le désarmant). 


Que fais tu, malheureux? 
couler! 


Je vois tes pleurs 
Cruel, c'est dans mes bras que tu veux t’immoler! 


Hamlet. 


Ot suis-je? qui me parle? 


Gertrude. 


Ah, reconnois ta mere! 


Ophélie. 


Vois ta tendre Ophélie, 4 ton amour si chere. 


Hamlet (ad sa mere). 


Hélas! c’est vous sur moi qui vous 
attendrissez! 895 


(a Ophélhie). 
Ces larmes, savez vous pour qui vous les versez? 


882-883. MS. Hamlet voyant l’ombre. 

883-894. L. and N 
note 

894. Before this line the MS. has ‘‘(égaré).”’ 

895. L. and N 


omitted, as well as the preceding 


C'est vous, hélas! sur 
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SCENE III 
HAMLET, GERTRUDE, CLAUDIUS, OPHELIE. 


Hamlet (continuant). 


Ciel! je vois Claudius. 


Gertrude (@ Claudius). 


Seigneur, qui vous amene? 


Venez-vous voir mon fils, lorsque sa mort 
prochaine 


Claudius. 


Eh quoi! de leur hymen le moment souhaité 


Gertrude. 


De cet espoir en vain mon coeur s'étort 

Hatté. 900 
Mon fils de ses douleurs va mourir a ma vue, 
Sans que jamais la cause en ait été connue. 


Claudius. 


Son sort cruel m’étonne, & j’en plains la rigueur; 
Mais puisqu’enfin l'amour ne Héechir 
coeur, 


peut son 

Vous savez quelle loi funeste & ma famille 905 

Rend les flambeaux d’hymen interdits pour ma 
fille, 

Révoquez un arrét qu’a dicté le couroux; 

Permettez que ma main lui choisisse un époux, 

Que des neeuds moins brillants 


Hamlet (se révetllant tout-d-coup 
de son espece d’assou pissement) 


I] n’en n'est plus pour elle; 
audacieux, de devenir rebelle. 910 
\vez-vous oublié que je suis votre Roi? 

J’aime, je suis aimé, votre fille a ma foi, 
Nul mortel a sa main ne doit jamais prétendre. 


Premblez, 


Je crois en Souverain me faire assez entendre. 


Ce coeur que vous jugez sans torce & sans 
vertu, 915 


Nest pas peut étre encor tout-a-fait abattu. 


Regardant Claudius). 


Sans doute, ici mon sceptre excite quelqu envi 
Matis si 


Je nen 


je dois bient6t abandonner la vie, 

sortiral pas que ce bras furieux 
897. | 

The MS 
909. | 


cdlirection ‘“‘et se 


and N. Act IIL, Scene IIT is Act IV, Scene I\ 
does not indicate the presence of Ophélic 
“tout-a-coup " —N. adds to the 
levant.” MS | and N Il 


omits stage 


n'en est 


plu 


(A Claudius). 


N’ait assouvi ma haine, & satistait les 


Dieux. 920 


sort). 


SCENE IV. 
GERTRUDE, CLAUDIUS, OPHELIE. 


Claudius. 


Quel est done ce transport que je ne puis com- 
prendre, 
Madame? 
Gertrude. 


\upreés d’un fils, Seigneur, je dois me rendre, 


(A Ophélie) 


Suivez mes pas, ma fille, il le 


faut secourir, 


et je vais avec vous le sauver, ou mouri 


SCENE \ 


CLAUDIUS seul. 


A quel trouble inoui ce palais est en proie! 925 
Dot nait cette fureur que le Prince déploie! 

Sauroit-il notre crime? auroit il soupgonné 

Par quel compl6t son pere est mort empoisonné? 
Quel que soit son secret, il faut que je Varrache. 
Le dessein dun amant avec peine se cache 930 
\ux Pont 


charmé. 


regards pénétrants des yeux qui 
Par ma fille bient6t j'en veux étre informé; 
I] faut que de ses pleurs Vinvincible puissance 
Entin contraigne Hamlet & rompre ce silence 
La Reine que poursuit son remord inquiet 935 
Viendra lui demander un entretien secret: 

(est a moi tout-a-coup d’y méler ma présence, 
ID)'observer avec soin s‘ils sont dintelligence, 
De retarder encor instant de leur trépas, 

Qu dentrouvrir soudain l'abime sous leurs 


pas O40 


921. L. and N. Act Il 
Scene V is 
9)3. N 


Scene IV is 
\ct IV, Scene Vi in I 
il faut le 
924. MS. Et je cours avec 
927. MS. Seauroit il me 
927. L. and N. “mes 
929, I and N 
avance Thi 
\ppendix \ 
933. MS. Vinvincibl 
938. MS. De 


\et IV, Scene \ 
and N 


ecouri 


s desseins? 
proje ts’’ for 
\uroit-il 


scene end 


“notre crime 
penétré 


For 


Polonius 
VIET, sec 


here Scene 


juger par me 





MARY 
ACTE IV 


SCENE PREMIERE 


HAMLET, NORCESTE, (flenant une 
urne a la main). 


Norceste. 


Qui, Seigneur, la voici cette urne redoutable 

Qui contient d'un Héros la cendre déplorable. 
Prop heureux que mon zele utile & vos desseins, 
Pour fixer vos soupcons, lait remise en vos 

mains; 

Puisse t-elle adoucir la tristesse invincible, 945 
Qui pour tous vos sujets vous rend inaccessible! 
Donnez un libre cours a vos justes douleurs. 

Sur cette urne a loisir laissez couler vos pleurs. 
Mais quoi! sur cet objet votre vue attachée, 

Par aucun autre, hélas! 


arrachée: 


n'en peut étre 

950 
On diroit que ce coeur, trop pressé pour gémir, 
Va finir ses tourmens par son dernier soupir. 
(Ilamlet pénétré de douleur, fait des efforts pour 

parler ) 

\h! Seigneur, achevez, que voulez-vous me dire? 
Sa voix mourante, 6 Ciel! sur ses levres expire. 
© mon Prince, 6 mon Roi! permettez qu’da vos 


VCuX 955 


941. Lo. and N 
“avec lurne 
941. Lo and N. La voila donc 
943-946, L.. and N. Omitted 
948. L. and N. Sur cette urne un moment laissez 
949, L. and N. The remainder of this scene is as follows: 
Mais contre Claudius armez-vous de courage; 


\ct V, Scene T. 


This is Phe note is 


, Seigneur, cette 


Opposons nos efforts aux efforts de sa rage 
Un parti qui se cache, et qui lui sert d’appui 
Va, dit-on, au conseil se déclarer pour lui; 
Son audace peut tout. En cet instant, peut-étre, 
Vous n'étes qu'un sujet et Claudius est maitre 
Ophélie et la Reine ignorent des projets 

Dont il sait avec art dérober les secrets 

Il feint de vous servir, son adresse prudente 

Par lA sait mieux tromper une mére, une amaute 
Habile A déguiser ses noires trahisons, 

Il écarte de lui leurs veux et leurs soupgons! 

Il faut les 


Léclairer ] 


*éclaircir® sur ces complots pertides, 
Prince, il vous reste encor des sujets intrépides; 

Je COUTTS 
| t tow 


les réunir, enflammer leur couroux, 
alnst que mot, sauront mourir pour vous. 
Hamlet 
Que m'importe le tréne et ce jour qui m'éclaire! 
si je respire encor, c'est pour venger mon pere. 
[(Norceste sort.) ] 
952-953. The MS. omits pénétré de douleur and adds, 
after line 953, Hamlet ne peut trouver de voix tant sa douleur 
i? 40 


esl 


et profonde 


B. VANDERHOOF 


PROC. AMER. PHIL. S0¢ 
Je dérobe un instant ce dép6t précieux. 


(Il va placer Vurne sur une table.) 


Hamlet. 


Norceste. 


De tout PEtat que Vintérét vous touche, 
C'est lui dans ce moment qui se plaint par ma 
bouche. 
Vivez, régnez, voyez tout un peuple éperdu, 
Rendez-lui dans son Roi le bien qu'il a 
perdu. 
On vient. C’est Ophélie. 


Hamlet. 
© rencontre imprévue! 
Comment cacher encor mes secrets a sa vue! 


(Norceste sort). 


SCENE II. 
HAMLET, OPHELIE. 
Ophélie. 


Seigneur, souffrez qu’ici, pour la derniere fois, 

Une amante a vos pieds fasse entendre sa voix. 

Pour mon pére tantdt 
inflexible 


votre haine 

965 
A pénétré mon coeur du coup le plus sensible. 
Il n’aspiroit, hélas! qu’A vous voir mon époux: 


1] vous plaint, il vous aime, il s’attendrit sur vous, 


I] voudroit, s'il se peut, vous tenir lieu de pere. 


Hamlet. 
Lui! ce barbare! 


Ophélie. 


© ciel! quelle ardente colere 970 
A son nom seulement étincelle en vos veux! 
S'il excitoit lui seul transports furieux! 
Si c’étoit lui ie tremble . hélas! 


Vos 


Hamlet. 
Qu'osez-vous dire? 
Ophélie. 


Votre coeur en secret a la vengeance aspire. 
Voila de vos chagrins le principe inconnu. 975 
956. Instead of sur une table, the MS. has, in a note after 
this line, dans un enfoncement tout proche 
963ff. In L. and N. this is Act V, Scene II. 
970. MS. “Ociel”’ is part of Hamlet's speech 


Ophélie’s 
begins ‘‘Quelle s 
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Par la haine entrainé, par l'amour retenu 

J'entrevois oul, Seigneur; le soin qui vous 
anime 

Cherche a frapper ict quelque grande victime. 

Vous prétendez en vain me le dissimuler. 

Celui que votre 
immoler 


bras va_ bientdt 
ORO 
Hamlet 
Achevez. 
Ophélie. 

C’est mon pere; oui, Seigneur, c'est lui-méme. 
Tantdét, & son aspect, votre surprise extréme, 
Votre horreur, vos discours, vos funestes trans- 

ports, 

Cette ombre tout-a-coup quittant le 
morts, 


sein des 


Sur vos sens agités leffet de sa présence, 985 
Ces mots entre-coupés de devoir, de vengeance; 
Ce dégofit des humains, ce Palais détesté 

Si souvent, clisiez vous, par le crime habité, 
Non, je n’en doute plus, votre sombre furie, 
Du sang de Claudius brfile d’étre assouvie. — 990 
Mais pourquoi l’accuser? quel forfait est le sien? 
Vous, massacrer mon pere! 


Hamlet. 


Im'a privé du mien. 


Ophélie. 


Quelle erreur te séduit ? 


Hamlet. 


Je sais ce quil faut croire. 


Le ciel s'est expliqué 


Ophélie. 
fu vas souiller ta gloire. 
Hamlet 
Mia gloire est d’étre fils. 
Ophéhe. 


Et la mienne a mon 995 


Est au devoir du sang d'immoler mon amour. 


tour, 


Je nexamine point si mon pere est coupable; 
De complots, dattentats je le crois incapable: 
Mais efit-il sous mes veux sacrifié son Roi, 
Criminel pour tout autre, il ne Vest pas pour 
moti 1000 


985-988. N. Omitted 


t<AN FRANCOIS DUCIS 


Il est mon pere enfin: je prendrai sa défense 
Sur quel droit cependant fondes-tu ta venge 
ance? 
Je vois quel trouble horrible a séduit ta raison; 
Pu n'as devant les yeux que meurtre, trahison; 
Ton coeur avec plaisir, pour venger la 
Nature, 
D'un crime imaginaire a congu limposture. 
D’un sang qui m’est si cher rougirois tu ta main? 
Quoi! tu connois amour, & tu n’es pas humain! 
Hélas! combien le ciel trompoit mon espérance! 
\ux autels de VThymen mon coeur voloit 
davance; 


1005 


1010 
C’est-la que j'espérois ttaccepter pour @poux; 


‘Ton erreur pour jamais romproit des noeuds si 
doux! 

Il en est tems encor. Prends pitié de toi-méme. 

Ne perce pas ce coeur qui t’accuse & qui t'aime. 

("est ton amante en pleurs qui tombe a tes 
veNOUX ; 1015 

Sur l'auteur de mes jours suspends du moins tes 
cCOUps. 

Songe, si quelque erreur t’entrainoit 
crime, 

Combien 
victime. 


dans le 


tes longs remords 


vengeroient 
Ne mets pas entre nous un rempart éternel, 
Et ne 
Davo 


1020 


que sats-je, 


me réduis pas au supplice cruel 


ma flamme a vaincre, & 
peut-étre, 


De trahir en t'aimant le sang qui m’a fait naitre. 


Hamlet 
Hélas! 


Ophélie 


Pu t’attendris. 


Hamlet. 


Cachez-moi 


vos douleurs 


Ophélie. 


It sur qui, juste ciel! verses-tu done ces pleurs? 


Hamlet. 
Sur nous. 


Ophélie. 
eh, quoi ton coeur 


1001 1004. I 
1009 1012. I 
1009. N 
1014. I qui t’estime et qui 

1023. MS. “Ah Dieux” for “Hélas.”’ 
1023-1026. LL. and N 


Omitted 
Omitted 


mes esperances 


omit 
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Hamlet. 


Il t'adore doute. 1025 
Vois-y l'affreux combat que mon devoir me cofite: 
Vois-y l'amour plaintif, indigné, furieux, 
Balancer & ma haine & mon pere & les dieux, 
Ces dieux qui m’ont 
puissance 
Charge un simple mortel du soin de leur 
vengeance. 


Sans 


parlé, ces dieux dont la 


1030 
J'ai voulu cependant, les accusant d’erreur, 
Courir a tes genoux abjurer ma fureur. 
Une effroyable voix, me rendant ma colere, 
M'a crié tout-a-coup: “as-tu vengé ton pere? 
Je tirois ce poignard, l'amour m’a retenu: 1035 
Ce ciel enfin l'emporte, 
Moi-méme en 


& l'instant est venu. 

mes transports j'ai peine a me 
connoitre, 

Sous un bras tout-puissant je sens trembler mon 
étre; 

Je vois avec horreur ces malheureuses mains 

Qui vont du ciel sans doute accomplir les 
desseins. 1040 

Enfin mon pere est mort, il faut que je le venge. 

Un si saint mouvement nadmet point de 
mélange. 

Nous pouvons 


amour; 


lun & l'autre éteindre notre 
Mais 4 mon pere, hélas! qui peut rendre le jour? 
Une semblable plaie est 2 jamais 

1045 


On remplace un ami, son épouse, une amante: 
Mais un vertueux pere est 


saignante: 


un bien précieux 
Qu'on ne tient qu'une fois de la bonté des Dieux, 


Ophélie. 


Hamlet écoute encor. 
1027. L. and N \h! dans ce caeur plaintif, . 
1028. MS. Balancant et ma haine .. L. and N, Vois 
l'amour balancer et mon perc 
1029-1040, | Omitted 
1030. MS. After this are 


have been crossed out 


the following four lines which 


Puisqu’il le faut entin, quils dispésent de mo 

Ils ont armé mon bras, ils m'ont dicté leur loy 
C'est A mow de lentendre et je ne puis sans crime 
Nv douter de l’arret. 14 

1036. N. Le ciel 

1037-1040. N. Omitted 

1040. MS. After this 
J‘envisage en pleurant les maux ou je te livre 
a ton pere immok 


sauver leur victime 


four lines added but crossed out 
tu ne pourras survivre 

Car tel est mon devoir qu’en obtenant ta foy, 

Je me rendrois indigne et du jour et de toy 
1041. I Cf. le Cid, line 689 
Enfin mon pére est mort, j’en de mande vengeance 
1048 


Mais non, mon pere. 


1045 Diderot found this speech very ungallant 


PROC, AMER. PHIT soc, 


Hamlet. 


Je ne veux plus Uentendre; 


De mon pere en ces lieux j'entends 


gémir la 
1050 


ceeur nont que trop de 


cendre. 
Tes sanglots sur mon 
pouvoir; 
Ils ont presque un moment ébranlé mon devoir. 
Tu peux pleurer enfin. je puis braver tes larmes. 
Je vois tout ton amour, ta douleur & tes charmes: 
Mais quand l'amour plus fort, enchainant mon 
courroux, 1055 
Aux autels, malgré moi, me rendroit ton époux, 
Du pied de ces autels reprenant ma colere, 


De cette main bientét J irois venger mon pere, 


Verser le sang du tien. ten priver A mon tour, 


Et servir la Nature en outrageant l'amour. 1060 


Ophélie. 


Ah! tu m'as fais frémir. Va, tigre impitoyable, 

Conserves, si tu peux, ta fureur implacable. 

Mon devoir désormais m'est dicté par le tien: 

Tu cours venger ton pere, & moi sauver le mien. 

Je ne le quitte plus. 
instruite, 


De tes desseins 
1065 
Je vais l'en informer, mattacher A sa suite, 
Jusqu'au dernier soupir lui préter mon appui, 
Et s'il meurt, l'embrasser, & périr prés de lui. 
Que dis je? au méme instant s'il veut choisir un 
vendre, 
Je prendrai_ pour époux qui l’osera 
défendre. 1070 
QOu'il t’immole, il suffit; il est digne de moi. 
Voila sous quel serment je recevrai sa foi. 
Ce sont-la les devoirs, ingrat, que tu m imposes. 
Hamlet, songe un moment aux maux od tu 
m'exposes, 
Il faudra done, grands Dieux! pour prévenir tes 
1075 
Que j’arme contre toi la main de mon époux; 


coups, 


\ timmoler par lui que je mette ma gloire, 
1049. L. N. Hamlet's speech starts out: 
Epargne-moi tes larme s! 

1050-1053. L. and N. Omitted 
1055. MS. Mais quand le ciel exprés, enchainant 
1060. L. and N. add “II s’assied.” 
1061. MS. me fais . . . L. and N mas fait 
1063-1064. Cf. le Cid, lines 913 914: 

la funeste valeur 

Elle a vengé ton pere 
1068. L 
1069-1080, | 
1070 


m'instruit par ta victoire 
périr avec lui 

and N. Omitted 

MS j'accepte pour 
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Que j'attende, en 
victoire: 


tremblant, sa mort ou sa 
Et s'il triomphe, hélas! s‘il te perce le sein, 
Que ce coeur soit forcé d’aimer ton assasin. 1080 
Non, je ne croirai point qu’Hamlet impitoyable 
Nourrisse avec plaisir un transport si coupable. 
le tems, l'amour, le ciel vont bient6t t’éclairer. 
Ou si de ton erreur rien ne peut te tirer, 
Je n’entends plus alors, 4 te perdre 
enhardie, 1085 
Que Vinterét du sang qui m’a donné la vie. 


SCENE III 


HAMLET (seul). 


Ah! je respire enfin, je n'ai done plus d'amour. 
Je puis a ma fureur me livrer sans retour. 
(Ein regardant l'urne). 

Gage de mes sermens, urne terrible & sainte 
Que j’invoque en pleurant, que j’embrasse avec 

crainte, 1090 
C'est a vous d’affermir mon bras prét a frapper. 
Barbare Claudius, ne crois pas m’échapper. 
Mais quand j’aurai cent fois 


ma vengeance 


assouvie, 
Est-il en mon pouvoir de te rendre la vie, 
Mon trop malheureux pere? Ah! Prince 
infortuné, 1095 
Ou pourquoi n’es-tu plus, ou pourquoi suis-je né? 
Eh, quoi! ton noble aspect, ton auguste visage, 
Au moment du forfait n’ont point fléchi leur 
rage?’ 


Les cruels ... ils ont pu... tuo ne jouiras 


pas, 
erfide empotsonneur, du fruit de son 
Perfid | lu fruit d 
trépas. 1100 
Je crois déja, je crois, dans ma vengeance avide, 


Presser ton coeur sanglant dans ton sein parricide. 


Qui, perfide, oul, cruel; ces mains vont t'immoler; 
Voici Vautel terrible ot ton sang va couler. 
Mais de mon pere, 6 ciel! je sens frémir la 


cendre 1105 


1081 
1084 
1086. MS 
SCe Hie lil Is 
1087. L 
1088 


MS . Hamlet inexorable 

N Mats a 

adds ‘(elle sort).”’ 

\ct V, Scene IIL in L. and N 

and N enfin, j'ai su dompter Vamou: 
The note after this line in the MS. reads 

(il va prendre l'urne.) 
1104. L. Omitted. 
1104. MS 


(La regardant.) 
1101 


1103 


rection 


Jetween these lines is 


the stage di 


trant l’urne.) 


123 


Mes 


entendre? 


transports sont-ils 


jusqu’a lui se fait 
O poudre des tombeaux, qui vous vient agiter? 
Est-ce pour m’affermir, ou pour m’épouvanter? 
Cendre plaintive & chere, oui, j'entends ton 
murmure : 
Qui, ce poignard sanglant va laver ton 
injure; 1110 
(étoit pour te venger que j'ai souffert le jour. 
Cen est fait, je te venge, & je meurs a mon tour. 
Mais que vois-je? 


SCENE IV. 


HAMLET, GERTRUDE. 


Gertrude 
\h! mon fils! quel est ce front terrible, 
Ce regard menagant, cet air farouche, horrible? 


Hamlet. 
Ma mere 


Gsertrude. 


Eexplique-tot. 


Hamlet. 


Premblez de m’approcher, — 1115 
Gertrude. 
Qui? moi! 


Hamlet. 


Ce n'est pas vous qui devez me chercher. 


(Gsertrude. 
Que dis-tu? 


Hamlet. 


Savez-vous quel affreux sacrifice 
Preserit a mon devoir la céleste justice ? 


Gsertrude. 
Dieux! 


Hamlet. 


Ou mon pere est-il? d’ou part la trahison ? 


Qui forma le complot? qui versa le poison? — 1120 


Gsertrude 


Mon fils! 


1113ff. I 
Most critic 
1113. N.ce 
1114. N 


ind N. Scene IV is Act V, Scene IN 
s considered this the be 
front sévere 


t scene in the play 


farouche, austére? 





MARY 


Hamlet. 


Vous avez cru qu'un éternel silence 
Dans la nuit des tombeaux retiendroit la venge- 
ance: 


Elle est sortie. 


Gertrude. 


) ciel! 


Hamlet. 


Jai vu 


(serturde. 
Qui? 
Hamlet. 


\ ore époux, 
Gertrude. 
Qu’ exige-t-il? 
Hamlet 


Du sang. 


Gertrude 


Qui la fait périr? 
Hamlet. 


Gertrude. 


Moi! j’aurois pu commettre une action si 
noire! 1125 


Hamlet. 


Démentez donc le Ciel qui me force a la croire. 
Son instant est venu. 


(Gsertrude. 


Vous oseriez penser ? 


Hamlet. 


De ce fer A vos veux je voudrois me percer, 

Si d'un pareil soupgon la plus foible apparence 

Un moment dans mon coeur avoit pris sa 
naissance ; 


1130 
Mais c’est le Ciel qui parle, il doit étre écouté. 


Deux fois du sein des morts, 4 mes yeux présenté, 


Mon pere a fait monter la vérité terrible. 

Ne traitez point d’erreur ce qui semble impossi 
ble 

Pour vous juger coupable, il a fallu deux 


fois 


1135 


1126. L. and N. |e 


Crore 


B. VANDERHOOFE 


{PROC. AMER, PHIL, SOx 
Que la mort étonnée ait suspendu ses loix. 
Vous me croyez trompé par mes esprits timides. 
Mais si des Dieux par-tout l'oeil suit les par- 
ricides, 
Si d’eux, 


toujours, 


morts ou vivants, nous dépendons 


Qui nous dit qu’a leur voix les monuments sont 


1140 
Et qui connoit du Ciel jusqu’ott va la puissance? 


sourds? 


En vain le meurtrier croit braver sa vengeance: 

Par un signe éclatant s'il faut le découvrir, 

Ces marbres vont parler, les tombeaux vont 
s'OUVrIr; 

I] verra tout-a-coup, pour lui prouver son 
crime, 1145 

Du cercueil ébranlé s’échapper sa victime; 

Et ce flambeau du jour allumé par les Dieux, 

Ils n'ont qu’a dire un mot, va palir a nos yeux. 


Vous vous troublez, Madame! 


Gertrude. 


Eh puis-je, hélas! t’entendre, 
Sans céder a l’effroi qui vient de me 
surprendre? 1150 


\h! laisse-moi ou ce comble d'hor- 


mon Fils: 


reur 
Hamlet. 


Dans un coeur innocent d’ot nait cette terreur? 


Gertrude. 


Comment ne pas frémir quand ta voix effray- 
ante 
Hamlet. 


Forcez donc mes soupgons a vous croire in 
nocente. 


Gertrude. 
Que faut-il faire? 


Hamlet. 


I] faut 1155 


Par quel nouveau serment je vais vous engager. 


.c’est aA vous de songer 


Gertrude. 

Parle. 

1139-1140. MS. Between these lines are 

(regardant l’urne du 

la vengeance. 
1145. MS. pour dévoiler son 
1146. MS. D'un cercueil 
1149. N. Ventendre 
E51. 4 


the directions 


coum dé Teil ) 


1142. N 


A ce comble 
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Hamlet (// lui présente l’urne). 


urne, & jurez-moi sur elle: 
Non, ta mere, mon fils, ne fAt point criminelle. 
L.’osez-vous? je vous crois. 


Prenez cette 


Gertrude. 


Donne: 


Hamlet. 
Vous hésitez. 


Gertrude 


Ah! pardonne a mes sens encor trop 
agités 


Hamlet. 


Attestez maintenant 


(Il lua 


met l’'urne entre les mains). 


Gertrude. 


j'atteste 

Je ne puis plus souffrir un objet si funeste. 
Elle tombe sur un fauteuil. 
Hamlet place I’ Urne sur une table qui est a cété du 
fauteuil). 


Eh bien oul mol 


sans connotissance 


Hamlet. 
Ma Mere! 


Gertrude. 


Je me meurs! 


Hamlet. 


Ah! revenez a vous, 
Voyez un Fils en pleurs embrasser vos genoux: 
1165 


vous 


Ne désespérez point de la bonté céleste. 

Rien n’est perdu pour vous si le remord 
reste. 

Votre crime est énorme, exécrable, odieux; 

Mais il n'est pas plus grand que la bonté des 
Dieux. 

Chere Ombre, enfin, tes veeux n'ont plus rien a 
prétendre ; 


j 


The stage direction is: (illu ] 


1157. MS apuye l'urne sur 
la pottrine.) 

1161. MS. lui mettant 

1162. MS. Stage clude onl the 
tence after this line Le n est pres 

1162 
formances of the play wrote a letter of criticism to Ducis 
In this to the Hamlet backs his 


mother around the un plaisant disait 


directions i 


\ yvoung man who had seen one of the early per 
objec ted 
staye He 
derriére moi, qu’ils faisaient ‘la poussette’ ¢ 


SCOTIC he Waly 
Wrote 
n stvle de contre 


danse.” 
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L’excés de ses douleurs doit appaiser ta 
1170 


fu la vois dans mes bras, elle est préte a peri ; 


cendre. 


Ses remords sont trop grands pour ne pas 
t’attendrir. 

Pardonne, ou s'il te faut un sanglant sacrifice, 

Je vais t’offrir fumant le coeur de son complice. 


SCENE V. 
HAMLET, GERTRUDE, NORCESTE., 
Norceste. 
Seigneur, Claudius vient, il porte ici ses 
pas. 1175 
Hamlet. 
Qu’'il paroisse. 
SCENE VI 


HAMLET, GERTRUDE. 
Gertrude, 
(toute éperdue). (se mettant au-devant d’Ilamlet) 
(le bras tendu pour repousser Claudius qu'on ne 
vou pus). 
Un moment 


pas. 


mon. Fils navancez 


Dans cet appartement, Gardes, qu'on le retienne. 


Hamlet. 


Ah! je respire enfin. Ma vengeance est certaine. 
C'est le ciel sous mes coups qui l’amene au- 
jourd’ hui. 
Gertrude. 


Que la pitié te touche: 


Hamlet. 


I] n’en est plus pour lui, 1180 


Gsertrude. 
Mon Fils! 

Hamlet. 
cette 
ma 


Ombre 
fureur 


Craignez qu'ici menacante 


Ne 


Fuvez, sortez, vous dis-je: ou plutodt je vous fuis. 


vienne raffermir chancelante. 


Je crains tout de moi-méme en l'état ot: je suis. 
1170. MS. Stave 
read: (montrant sa mere.) 
1171-1174. L. and N. Omitted Their 
of the play is different See Appendix V1 
1176. MS. Stage direction (Norceste 
Scene VI. In G-78 
\ppe ndix \ I] 1 
In MS. there ts 
See Appendix VII 


directions at the beginning of this line 


text to the end 


sort aussitot.) 


this scene is omitted and the variant 


used 
n crossed out 


a variant which has bee 





MARY 


ACTE \V 
SCENE PREMIERE. 
(LAUDIUS seul. 


(L’action se 


passe dans la nuit). 


Qui, la Reine d'un fils approuvant la 
fureur, 1185 
Ne me regardoit plus qu’avec un ceil d’horreur; 
J'ai prévu mes périls, ma perte étoit certaine; 
Je ne crains plus enfin ses complots & sa haine. 
(Regardant au fond du Thédtre la chambre d’ov il 
est sorti pour entrer sur la scene.) 
Dans cet appartement loin du bruit écarté, 
Au jour pale & tremblant d'une foible 
clarté, 1190 
J'ai seul, de ce poignard, immolé ma victime: 
Qu’elle aille A son époux conter mon nouveau 
crime, 
Kt toi, jeune insensé, de qui l'emportement 
A fait suspendre encor le vain couronnement, 
lorsque ton corps sans force au repos 
s'abandonne, 1195 
Va chercher aux enfers ton sceptre & ta couronne. 
Déja mes conjurés occupent ce Palais, 
D'avance a tout secours j’en ai fermé lacceés: 
Nul doute, nul soupgon n’a prévenu Norceste. 
Pandis qu’ Hamlet 
luneste, 


plongé dans un sommeil 


1200 
Croit qu’en fuyant ces lieux j’échappe a son 
courroux; 


Qu’il sente ma présence, expirant sous mes coups: 


Mais qui marche a pas lents sous ces vofites 
funebres? 


SCENE II. 
CLAUDIUS, OPHELIE. 
Ophélie. 
() Mon pere! 
Claudius. 
Est ce vous? dans Uhorreur des ténébres! 
Vous, ma fille! 
Ophélie. 


Ah, Seigneur eh quoi vous ignorez 1205 
Les périls menagants ot vos jours sont livrés? 
Avant de succomber a sa langueur mortelle, 
Hamlet vient d’ordonner qu'une trouppe cruelle 


S'oppose a votre fuite & s'attache a vos pas. 
Claudius. 
Que prétend son courroux ? 


1185. Act V of MS. is in Appendix VIII. 
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Ophélie. 


C’est trop peu du trépas. 1210 
Son injuste rigueur vous dévoue aux supplices. 


Claudius. 
Qui? lui! 
Ophélie. 


Tremblez, Seigneur. Dans ses sanglants 
caprices 
Un Roi, quoi qu'il ordonne, est sfir d’étre obéi. 


Claudius. 


Qui crois-tu de nous deux qui doit trembler ici? 


Ophélie. 


N’a-t-il pas dans ses mains la supréme 
puissance ? 


1215 
Claudius. 


Mais si dans un péril j’implorois ta défense, 
Et qu’entre l'un ou l'autre il te fallut opter, 
Qui préférerois-tu? 


Ophélie. 


Pouvez-vous en douter? 
Je sens que pour sauver une téte si chere, 
Je mettrois mon bonheur 4 mourir pour mon 
pere. 1220 
Claudius. 


Rien n’affoiblira-t-il ce juste sentiment? 


Ophélie. 


\h! jen jure a vos pieds (recevez mon serment.) 
Oui, votre volonté, votre pouvoir supréme 
Ne mest pas moins sacré que la voix des dieux 
méme, 
It je prends tous ces dieux a témoins de ma 
foi 1225 
Que vous seul en tout tems vous serez tout pour 
moi. 


Claudius. 


Pour Hamlet cependant je connois ta tendresse ; 
lu laimes! 
Ophélie. 
Qui, Seigneur, oul, je vous le contesse, 
Mon coeur plein de ses feux, dans son pénible 
ennui, 
Le préfere A moi-méme, & vous préfere a 


lui. 1230 
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Claudius. 


Tu n’as done pu toucher cet amant insensible? 


Ophélie. 


Mes pleurs n'ont rien 


inflexible. 


produit sur son ame 
La paix n’entrera point dans son esprit troublé 


(ue sous ses coups, hélas! votre sang n'ait coulé, 


Claudius. 


Va, c’est le sien qu’ici je dois bientdét 
répandre: 
Mes conjurés sont préts. 


Ophélie. 


Dieux! que viens-je d’entendre? 


Claudius. 
lu ftrémis! 
Ophélie. 


Vous pourriez! mon pere! 
Claudius. 


Laisse-moi. 
Que dois-je a ce cruel? Que m’est-il? 


Ophélie. 
Votre Roi. 

Barbare, avez-vous pu concevoir un tel crime 
Sans frémir d’épouvante au nom de la 

victime? 1240 
Vous allez immoler, qui? votre Souverain, 
Dans son propre palais, ici, de votre main, 
Lorsqu’il est sans secours. 


Claudius. 


Quoi! ma. fille. 


Ophélie. 
Oui, 
("est par ce nom sacré que j’ose, que j’espere 
Détromper votre haine & vous désabuser. 1245 
Songez-vous aux malheurs que vous allez causer? 
Vous 6tez aA Etat un Roi digne de l'étre, 
Un Roi que tout son peuple auroit choisi: pour 
maitre, 


mon pere, 


Un Roi que ses Sujets, dans leur juste courroux, 
\u prix de tout leur sang défendroient contre 
vous. 1250 
Et vous que la naissance attache a sa personne; 
Qui brillez prés de lui de l’éclat qu'il vous donne; 
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Qui ne possédez rien, grandeur, richesse, appui, 
Que ces biens, ces honneurs ne viennent tous 
de lui, 
Vous l’assassineriez! Non, je ne puis le 
croire: 12355 
Non, mon pere a ce point n’a pas souillé sa 
gloire: 
Non, pour oser remplir cet horrible dessein, 
Il faudroit qu’avant tout il m’efit percé le sein. 
Eh, quel appas, Seigneur, a done pu vous séduire ? 
Croyvez vous Véclat d'un 
1260 


Quel bonheur vous suivra sur un tréne usurpé 


étre heureux par 


empire? 


Que du sang de vos Rois vous-méme aurez 
trempeé? 

Votre fureur a peine aura commis ce crime, 

Que le remord en vous saisira sa victime; 

Vos yeux ne pourront plus, encor pleins de 
terreur, 1265 

Sur vos coupables mains se tourner sans horreur. 

Combien plus juste alors & détestant la vie, 

\u sort méme d’Hamlet vous porterez envie! 

la mer a votre fuite ouvre encor ses chemins. 

Quittons ces lieux, Seigneur; allons, loin’ des 
humains, 1270 

Chercher au sein des flots quelques rochers 
sauvages; 

Prés de vous sans frémir j’'entendrat les orages: 

Qui, Seigneur, je l'espere (il vy faut consentir) ; 

J’arracherai de vous un heureux repentir. 

Ne délibérez plus. Si votre main perfide 1275 

S'obstine a consommer cet affreux parricide, 

Vos poignards 
m'effrayer, 


sont-ils préts? rien ne peut 
C'est sur ce sein, c'est-la qu'il les faut essayer. 
Cessez d'étre coupable, ou m’immolez sur Vheure. 
Attachée a vos pieds, malgré VOUS, 1 

demeure ; 1280 
Je ne les quitte pas que ce coeur combattu 


N’ait détesté son crime & repris sa vertu. 


Claudius. 


Quelle indigne pitié te saisit & tégare? 

Me verras-tu tomber sous les coups d'un barbare ¢ 

Qu'ont obtenu d’Hamlet tes larmes, tes 
douleurs? 1285 

trépas peux-tu) donner des 


\ qui 


pleurs? 


veut) mon 
(est ta flamme a son sort qui te rend si sensible, 
‘Tous tes efforts sont vains, ma haine est inflexible, 

1270-72. This Romantic background is very similar to 


the one Ducis gave Helmonde (Cordelia), his heroine in 
Le Roi Léar 
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De sa trop juste mort j'ai réglé les momens; 
Laisse-lA ton amour, & songe a tes 
sermens. 1290 


Ophélie. 


Mes sermens: qui sont-ils? répondez, je vous prie. 


Etoient-ils de trahir mon Prince & ma patrie, 
1)’ approuver 
courroux 
Qu’au_ sein de 


vos fureurs, de souffrir sans 


votre Roi vous enfonciez vos 
coups? 

Qui s'appréte a commettre une action si 
noire, 1295 

S'il reclame un serment, n'est pas fait pour y 
croire 

Avez vous pu douter qu’il ne doive a jamais 

Garantir des vertus & non pas des forfaits? 

Je congois aisément le trouble oi je vous jette; 

("est A moi, s'il se peut, d’étre fille & 
sujette. 1300 

J’en connois les devoirs. Adieu, Seigneur. 


Claudius. 
Eh, quot, 
fu trahirois ensemble & ton pere & ta foi? 
Ophélie. 


Je ne vous réponds plus. 


Claudius. 
Arréte, malheureuse ; 
\rréte; si tu sors, ta mort n'est pas douteuse. 
Ophélie. 


Seigneur, j'obéirat. 1305 


DD’ Hamlet en ce moment je congois les fureurs; 


Dissipez vos terreurs, 


Il veut venger son pere, une ombre ici l'exige, 
C'est du ciel, je le vois, que part un tel prodige. 
Je n’ai plus qu’ a mourir. 


SCENE III 
CLAUDIUS, OPHELIE, POLONIUS 


(Sutvt de deux conjures.) 


Polonius. 


Seigneur, tous vos amis 


Brailant 
promis 
Votre fille avec 


dexécuter ce qu'ils vous ont 
1310 


vous! 
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Claudius. 


(Aux deux conjurés qui accompagnent Polonius.) 
Allez, qu'on la remene, 
Et qu'une garde sfire ici prés la retienne. 


SCENE IV 
CLAUDLIUS, POLONIUS. 
Claudius. 


Que viens tu m’annoncer? 


Polonius. 
Seigneur, en ce moment, 
Hamlet, dit-on, est seul en son appartement. 
Mais vous le savez trop: il est plus dune 
issue ESS 
Par ott sa fuite adroite, & sans étre appergue, 
Peut aisément la nuit le soustraire a nos coups. 
Agissons, il est tems. Si jamais contre vous 
Le vigilant Norceste a le plus foible indice, 
Le Prince nous échappe, on nous livre au 
supplice 1320 
Vos conjurés (dabord, tremblants, déconcertés, 
Sans murmure & sans bruit, seront tous arrétés. 
Otez-leur, croyez-moi, quand l’instant les anime, 
Ic loisir de penser a la grandeur du crime. 
HAtons-nous, tout est prét, le tems est 
précieux, S2y 
It leur troupe bient6t va me suivre en ces lieux. 


Claudius. 


Des autres conjurés redoutant l’inconstance, 
Je veux les rassurer ici par ma présence. 


Va, ne perds point de tems. 


SCENE \ 
C(LAUDIUS seul. 


Enfin je vais régner 


Mes ad’ Hamlet 


baigner. 


mains au sang 


enfin se 
1330 


Je ne Ventendrai plus dans ses obscurs reproches 


vont 


De ce spectre vengeur conjurer les approches. 
Si son pere, en effet, revient s'offrir a lui, 
Qu’il s‘’oppose a nos coups, qu'il lui serve d’appui. 
Mais pourquoi m’occuper d’une erreur si 
visible ? 1335 
O nuit! tems de fortaits, nuit profonde & terrible, 
[-paissis sous ces murs tes voiles ténébreux! 
J’aime a voir ton horreur; ce moment dangereux 
Me fait monter au tr6ne ou m’envoie aux sup 
plices; 





HAMLET 


Couvre bien mes projets, affermis mes 
complices; 1340 
Livre-leur ma victime, & préts a l'immoler, 
Cache méme a leurs bras le sang qui va couler. 
Qu'entends-je? ah si déja leur vive impatience 
\voit porté les coups, m’avoit servi d’avance. 
\h, cher Polonius! je t’entends, est-ce toi? 1345 


Viens, approche, marchons: voici Vinstant. 


SCENE VI 
HAMLET, CLAUDIUS 


Hamlet. 
(est mot. 
Claudius. 


Vous, 


cette heure! 


Seigneur, en ces lieux! escorte! a 


sans 
Quel chagrin vous poursuit? permettez 


Hamlet. 
Non, demeure. 
Je connois tes desseins, & je viens t’en parler. 


Claudius 


De quoi m’accusez-vous? 


Hamlet. 


Réponds sans te troubler: 1350 
Comme mot, si tu peux, garde un esprit: tran 
quile. 
Que crains-tu? je suis seul, & ma perte est facile. 
Pere, amante, bonheur, par toi j'ai tout perdu. 
Sur ma téte a linstant le glaive est suspendu. 
lout est réglé: tes soins ont éloigné 
Norceste. 1355 
Mes gardes sont séduits, nul secours ne me reste; 


Mais j’ai pu t’approcher, c’est a toi de frémir. 


Claudius. 


Que veux-tu done tenter, imprudent? 


Hamlet. 
fe punir. 
Claudius. 


Me punir! de ton sort c'est moi seul qui dispose, 
Et dans l’instant 


Hamlet. 


Je sais ce que tu te 1360 


propose. 


Mais de tes vils complots quel peut étre le fruit? 
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Tremble, barbare: un 
conduit. 

Pour 


Dieu me parle & me 


venir jusqu’a toi, cachés dans la nuit 
sombre, 

De mon pere en ces lieux mes pas ont suivi 
Vombre. 

Voici le lieu funeste of ce pere adoré 365 

But le poison mortel par tes mains préparé, 

C’est-la que devant lui, pour remplir ma parole, 

\ ses mAnes sanglants il veut que je t'immole. 


Frémis, il est present 


Claudius. 


vains discours, 
It vois qui de nous deux doit trembler pour ses 

jours. 1370 
On vient. Nous jugerons si ce Dieu qui t’éclaire 


Sauvera mieux le fils, qu'il n’a sauvé la mere. 


Pranchons§ ces 


Vois-tu ce ¢ orps sanglant? 

(Il ouvre la porte de la chambre qui est au fond du 
Thédtre, on y découvre le corps sanglant de Gertrude 
a la clarté d’une lampe.) 


Hamlet. 


Dieux! 


Claudius. 


Venez, anus; 
Répandez a mes yeux le sang qui m’est promis. 
(Des conjurés en ce moment entrent de tous cétés sur 
la scene, & fondent sur Hamlet l’épée a la main.) 


Mies 


Hamlet. 


(Tuant Claudius d'un coup de poignard.) 
Meurs toi méme, barbare. 
(S’adressant aux conjuré 
Et vous, amis d’un traitre, 1375 
lrappez, si vous l’osez, immolez votre maitre. 
(Montrant le corps de Claudius.) 
Que ce corps expirant étendu sous vos yeux 
Vous montre en traits de sang la justice des 
Dieux! 
ket ne saviez-vous pas quand une main pertide 
Va lever sur les Rois un poignard homicide, 
1380 
Ou'un génie allarmé pour eux & leurs Etats, 
Ou veille sur leurs jours, ou venge leur trépas? 
Rentrez dans le devoir, réparez votre offense. 
(.Montrant le corps de Claudius.) 
(‘e coupable immolé suffit A ma vengeance. 
Mon pere est satisfait. 





MARY 


SCENE VII & DERNIERE., 


HAMLET, OPHELIE, NORCESTE. 


Suite d' Ophélie & de Norceste. 
Ophélie. 


Ah! Seigneur, vous vivez. 1385 

Ah! grace pour mon pere: oui, ses jours conservés 

Vont d’un Roi, d’un amant me prouver la ten- 
dresse. 

Norceste & ses amis mais quelle horreur 
me presse! 
Vous pleurez 

veux le voir, 


Je veux 


Claudius Seigneur, je 
ah! qu’as-tu fait, barbare? 
(Voyant le corps de son pere.) 


Hamlet. 
Mon devoir. 1390 
Privé de tous les miens dans ce Palais funeste, 
Je tadore & 
reste. 
Mais je 
souttrir, 


te perds. Ce poignard seul me 


homme & Roi. Réservé 


SUIS 


pour 


Je saurai vivre encor; je fais plus que mourit 


KIN 
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Mais toi, par quel bienfait, par quel heureux retour 
Le ciel t'a-t-il sit6t ramené dans ma cour? 

Quand j’appris, par tes soins, la mort inattenduc 
Du roi que pleure encor Il'Angleterre éperdue; 

Mort, hélas! trop semblable au douloureux trépas 
De mon malheureux pére expiré dans mes bras; 

J'ai cru que tes desseins te retiendraient encore 


loigné pour long-temps de ces murs que j’abhorre 


Norceste 


Seigneur, au moment méme ot je vous ai mandé 
Que le roi d’Angleterre, en son lit poignardé, 
Avait fini trop t6t son illustre carriére; 

Quand le peuple alarmé d'un si triste mystére, 
Cherchait A pénétrer ces horribles secrets, 


*\vee soin retenu* dans les murs du palais, [| Retenus 


avec soin | 


Quand nos mers vous portaient cette uffreuse nouvelle, 
*\u bord* de la 


bords ] 


lamise un récit trop fidéle [Aux 


M'apprend que votre pére avait fini ses jours. 


Je crois que votre ceeur demande mes secours. 


B. VANDERHOOE 
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Je revole vers vous pour tacher de suspendre 

Ou d’essuyer les pleurs que vous deviez répandre. 

Je m’attendais sans doute a vos justes regrets; 

Mais comment expliquer ces lugubres accés? 

Ce dégofit des humains, cette paleur mortelle, 

Cette obstination d'un désespoir rebelle, 

Qui ne veut tout-d-coup, ou 
{tour a tour ] 


morne, ou furieux, 
Ni croire la raison, ni se soumettre aux dieux? 

Iest-ce la le tableau, la déplorable image 
Qu’Hamlet devait m’offrir sur ce triste rivage? 
Cher Prince! ah, mon ami! si je plains vos douleurs, 
Daignez me confier vos secrets et vos pleurs 


Hamlet 


Hé bien, quand tu m’appris qu'une main meurtrié¢re 

\vait d’un parricide affligé l’Angleterre, 

Lisant ta lettre encor, de cette horreur surpris, 

Une clarté soudaine a frappé mes esprits. 

Me tracant le tableau d’une action si noire, 

De mon pére immolé tu me tragais l’histoire. 

Je le vis suecombant sous de pareils complots. 

Que dis-je? ici, dans l’ombre et troublant mon repos, 

Mon pére a reparu poussant des cris funébres. 

La vérité terrible au milieu des ténébres, 

Vient ici 
[Vint ] 


Sur ces noirs attentats cachés dans le tombeau. 


m'apparaitre et passer son flambeau 


Norceste. 


\h! n’allez pas, trompé par une erreur extreme 


Hamlet. 


Les effets sont pareils quand la cause est la méme 
Va, mon ami, crois-moi, j'ai toute ma raison. 
Mon pére en ce palais est mort par le poison; 
Le ciel et les enfers m’en donnent l'assurance; 


Par un chemin sacré je marche A ma vengeance, 
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Norceste. 


\h! comment ce palais plein de votre douleur, 
\-t-il repris sit6t sa joie et sa splendeur? 


Hamlet! 


Hélas! des Rois bient6t la mémoire est éteinte. 
Sur un bfaicher fatal, non loin de cette enceinte, 
les restes paternels, ces restes précieux, 

Ont été promptement portés loin de mes yeux. 
L’urne qui les contient ne s’est pas fait attendre, 
Et l'on n’a pas tardé d’y renfermer sa cendre. 
\h, Dieux! si je pouvais 





HAMLE 


Norceste. 


Eh bien! seigneur, parlez; 
Qui peut rendre le calme a vos esprits troublés? 
Pour servir vos desseins il n'est rien que je n'ose. 


Hamlet 


La cendre de mon pére auprés de nous repose; 
{Dans une urne vulgaire on l’a, sans monument, 
Laissé, loin de mes pleurs, gémir impunément. 
Mais j'ai recu son ordre. QOsons tirer sa cendre 

De la tombe ot le crime, hélas! l'a fait descendre. | 
Je veux qu’a chaque instant cette cendre en ces lieux 
De ses empoisonneurs fatigue au moins les yeux. 
ue je te doive enfin cette douceur si chére 


De presser sur mon cocur l'urne sainte d'un pére! 


Norceste 


e vais vous obéir. 


Hamlet 


Ecoute, je veux 


plus. 


Viens trouver avec Claudius. 
Raconte devant eux, pour déméler leur crime, 


L’attentat dont 


moi la reine et 
un roi dans Londres fut victime 

I mprunte & mes soupcons des rapports et des traits 
Qui contraignent leurs fronts a trahir leurs forfaits. 
Dis que lambition, que l'amour, l’adultére, 

Ont causé le malheur dont gémit I’ Angleterre 

Si je vois leurs regards s’entendre ou se troubler, 
leur crime est vrai, je puis les punir sans trembler. 
\Maitres de nos secrets, découvrons ce mystére, 
It nous verrons aprés ce qu'il nous faudra faire 


Grands Dieux! 


pardonnez-moi, — si, lent 


trop 
frapper, 

Ce bras hésite encore et craint de se tromper 
Hélas! sur des complots que tout mon coeur abhorre 
Perme ttez que Ma VOIX Vous interroge encore 

Que des signes certains et qu'un effrot vengeur 
Dénoncent le coupable & ma juste fureur 

Pour rendre enfin la force 4 mes esprits timides, 


Montrez-moi le forfait sur le front des perfides 


APPENDIX ITI. 
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subsequent 


This is a new scene added 


and retained in all 
It is Scene | of Act IV. 


edition 
editions 


Hamlet 


Een vain j’ai done voulu, m’armant d'un stratagéme 


Surprendre un criminel maitre et stir de lui-méme. 
Ma mére ainsi que lui n'a pu dissimuler; 
J'ai vu son front palir, ses regards se troubler. 


Quoi! ce vil Claudius a done eu la constance 


De voir son propre crime avec indifférence! 


Sans remords, sans terreur, comme au crime ¢tranger, 


Son coeur n'a pu gémir, son front n’a pu changer! 
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Siils étaient innocens? Non, 'ombre de mon pere, 


Exprés pour m'égarer, n’eft point percé la terre. 10 
Si mon esprit, pourtant, n’efit cru, n’efit adopté 


Qu'un mensonge effrayant par lui-méme enfanté; 


Si mes m'abusaient, si 


sens cette fumante 
Offrait au ciel le sang d'une mére innocente! 
Je ne que immobile 


troublé . . . 15 


main 


sais resoudre 
C'est rester trop long-temps de mon doute accable; 
C’est trop souffrir la vie et le poids qui me tue. 

eh! qu’offre done la mort & mon Ame abbatue? 

Un asile assuré, le plus doux des chemins 

Qui conduit au repos les malheureux humains. 20 
Mourrons; 

d'étre? 


lLaomort . c'est le 


que craindre encor quand on a cessé 


sommetl c'est un réveil 
peut “tre 

Peut-Ctre ah! c'est ce mot qui glace, Gpouvanteé 

"homme au bord du cercueil par le doute arrété 

Devant ce vaste abime il se jette en arri¢re, 

Ressaisit existence et s'attache a la terre 

Dans nos troubles 


pressans qui peut averti 


Des secrets de ce monde oft tout va s'‘engloutir? 


nous 


Sans Veffroi qu'il inspire, et la terreur sacrée 

Oui défend son passage et siege a son entrée, 30) 
Combien de malheureux iraient dans le tombeau 
De leurs longues douleurs déposer le fardeau! 

\h! que ce port souvent est vu d'un coil d’envie 

Par le faible agité sur les flots de la vie! 

Mais il craint, dans ses maux, au dela du trépas, 35 
Des maux plus grands encore et qu'il ne connait pas 
Redoutable avenir tu glaces mon courage! 

Va, laisse A ma douleur achever son ouvrage; 

Mais je vois Ophélie; ah! si des traits si doux 


Suspendaient mes tourmens 


APPENDIX IN 


LL. and N 
1809 


in Le 


These are new scenes added to the 


edition, Passages between asterisks 


only. 


are 


\CTE Il 


SCENE PREMIERE 


LAUDIUS, POLONIUS 


Polonius. 


Seigneur, qu’en dites-vous? quoi! l’ordre en est 


donne; 
C'est sous vos yeux qu’Hamlet doit ¢tre couronné 
Qu'allez-vous faire enfin, lorsque la reine ordonne 
Qu’un fant6me de roi porte ici la couronne 
Voila dans ce palais vos ennemis armés 
It nos projets détruits aussit6t que formés. 


15. From this line to the end of the speech, Ducis 
follows La Place, IT, 3, rather closely 


The passage from 
La Place is quoted above, in 


the Introduction 





MARY 


Claudius. 


\ son couronnement je n'ai pas di m'attendre; 
Par quelqu’obstacle au moins je saurai le suspendre. 


la reine veut par-la, c'est du moins son espoir, 


\ux yeux de ses sujets, consacrer son pouvoir; 10 

Mais tout prét a priver Hamlet du diad@me 

Je crains dans ce complot de paraitre moi-méme, 

Je dois avee prudence agir dans nos projets 

Par d’invisibles mains et des ressorts secrets: 

I! faut de ce moment saisir les avantages 

Cours par-tout en secret acheter des suffrages; 

Les soldats et leurs chefs a prix d’or entrainés 

\ me servir déja sont tous déterminés 

Mes amis sont tous préts a tenir leurs promesses; 

Les faibles sont séduits par l’espoir des richesses, 20 

It ce riche butin dont ils vont me charger 

S'ils brfilent de Voffrir, c’est pour le partager 

Ils verront dans mes mains, comme une proie im- 
mense, 

Ce pouvoir souverain qu’ils dévorent d’avance. 

J'ai sondé tous les cceurs, ils m’ont tous entendu; 25 

Pout est pret, tout m’attend, me sert et m’est vendu. 

*Oui, je me flatte enfin que dés ce jour peut-Ctre 

Ces conjurés ardens 4 me choisir pour maitre, 

M'immoleront leur Prince et m'oseront porter 

\u trone d’ot leur bras vont le précipiter.* 30 


Polonius 


Mais a vos grands desseins si la cour s‘intéresse; 
Si vous avez pour vous le soldat, la noblesse, 
Il faut encor un peuple 


Claudius 


Qui, mes agens 


Le tournent contre Hamlet; disent qu’en ce palais 


secrets 


\vide de régner et fatigué d'un pére, 

Il forca dans son coeur la nature A se taire; 

Qu'un poison préparé par ce fils criminel 

Fut versé de ses mains dans le sang paternel, 

It que les noirs transports dont son ame est saisie 
Sont les effets vengeurs du crime qu'il expie. 40 
Ces bruits sourds dans le peuple avee art répétés 
Par la haine ais¢ment seront tous adoptés. 

Il concevra sans peine une action si noire, 

Plus les forfaits sont grands plus il aime A les croire. 


Polonius 


Mais 


prévoir; 


surveillons Norceste, et sachons 


tout 
De retour sur nos bords a peine il se fit voir 

Que les amis d’Hamlet découvrent leur audace; 
De leurs desseins secrets je recherche la trace; 
J’aurai les yeux ouverts sur ce pressant danger. 


12. N. Craignons dans 

33. N. le peuple 

34. N. Hamlet; sément qu’en 
38. N. dans le flane paternel 
16 1. il se fait vou 
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Claudius. 


Informe-toi de tout, rien n'est a négliger. 50 
Songe aux grands intérCts que je livre a ton zéle 
Sors, va tout disposer pour ma grandeur nouvelle; 
Mais Hamlet et la reine approchent de ces lieux 


SCENE II. 


CLAUDIUS, GERTRUDE, HAMLET, NORCESTE 


Gertrude. 


Mon fils, toujours des pleurs mouilleront-ils vos yeux? 
De ce front obscurci, de nuages si sombres, 55 
Que la voix d’une mére éclaircisse les ombres! 
Songez, en repoussant ces ténébreux soucis, 

\ ce tréne éclatant ot vous serez assis. 

Qui, tout vous est garant de la faveur céleste 
L’appui de Claudius, l’amitié de Norceste, 

Mon amour et mes veeux doivent vous rassurer. 

Un jour plus pur s’éléve et vient vous éclairer 

Le peuple rassemblé frémit d’impatience, 

Et demande a grands cris votre auguste présence 
Paraissez 4 leurs yeux, comme un astre qui luit, 65 
Pale encor, mais vainqueur des ombres de la nuit. 
Vous ne répondez point Toujours & votre mére, 
De vos profonds chagrins vous cachez le mystére. 
Parlez; un mot de vous dissipant mon ennui 


Claudius d Gertrude. 


Pourquoi presser Hamlet? ses secrets sont a lui. 70 
Déja pourtant son front me parait moins sévére 
Prince, vous ne pouvez trop regretter un pere; 
Votre deuil justement lui prodigue ses pleurs. 
Mais le temps doit calmer les plus vives douleurs; 
L’homme de sa raison doit toujours faire usage,- 75 
Il doit faire céder la prudence au courage 

C’est un bonheur pour vous, que, 


par un prompt 


retour, 

Le Ciel ait rappelé Norceste & votre Cour. 
De nos amis, du moins, l’amitié nous soulage. 

Hamlet. 
J’en ai déja senti le charme, l'avantage; 
Vous avez vu Norceste? 

Claudius. 

Il a d’abord porté 

Ses premiers pas vers vous. 

Hamlet. 

Il vous efit raconté 

La triste mort du roi que pleure l’Angleterre. 

Claudius. 


Oui, le bruit s’en répand; ce n’est plus un mystére. 


76. N. la souffrance 
79. N. De nos ennuis 
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Hamlet 


Dit-on par quelle main? 


Norceste 


discours 85 


Vous 


Souvent la mort des rois fait naitre dans les cours. 


SAVCZ quels 


Parmi tous ces faux bruits, mal aisés 4 comprendre, 
Qu’au trépas de ce roi l'on se plut a répandre, 


On dit que le poison mais je ne le crois pas 


Claudius. 


eh! comment supposer de pareils attentats? 


Hamlet. 


Mais qui soupconne-t-on de cet Gnorme crime? 


Norceste. 


Un mortel honoré de la publique estime. 


Hamlet. 


Eentin qui nomme-t-on? 


Norceste. 


Un prince de son sang 
Ou'aprés lui la naissance appelait & son rang 


(sertrude. 


Vous a-t-on informé qu'il efit quelque complice? 


Norceste. 


Hamlet. 


La reine peut-Ctre? 


Gertrude 


Oh! 
\-t-on pu découvrir? 


ciel! . . . par quel indice 


Norceste. 


Je ignore 


Gertrude. 


In secret, 
Quel motif donne-t-on d'un aussi grand forfait? 


Norceste. 


L’amour du diadéme, une flamme adultére. 


Bas 


Il n’est point troublé. 


a Hamlet 


Norce ste. 


Hamlet, bas d 


Non 


Mais regarde ma mere. 


JEAN FRANCOIS DUCIS 


Claudius 


Prince, on l'a vu souvent; ambition, amour 
Par de fatals excés ont troublé cette cour 
Mais, Prince, loin de vous de si tristes images! 
Sans accuser de loin ces dangereux rivages, 


nos 


N’avons NOUS Pas assez de propres 
malheurs? 105 
Laissons a l’Angleterre et son deuil et ses pleurs. 


L’ Angleterre en forfaits trop souvent fut féconde. 


Hamlet 


Les forfaits en tout temps sont histoire du monde. 
Sortons, Norceste 


SCENE III 


CLAUDIUS, GrERTRUDI 


Gertrude. 


Eh bien! que pensez-vous? 


Claudius 
Madame, 


Le Prince ignore tout. 


Gsertrude 


Ll trouble est dans 


Mion 


Claudius 
Vain effroi! 


(Gsertrude. 


Mais qui sait si son ceil curieux 
Ne cherchait 


yeux? 
Ouels 


pas, seigneur 


nos secrets dans 


tourmens j'ai 


soufferts, hélas! 


pour ne Con 
. ' 
traindre 


Claudius 
Votre caeur vous parlait; voila ce qu'il faut craindre. 
Néghgeons Ces 115 


Sans remarquer |e ! 


dicours et laissons-les passer, 

mot qui pourrait nous blesser 
Dissimulons toujours et, dans un calme 
Oue tout 


extreme, 


notre esprit: sul 


Mais de tout avec 


lui-méme 
soin je me veux informer 
Quoique jamais Hamlet ne puisse m’alarmer, 


soit maitre de 


120 
Cherchons si ces discours, que le hazard fait naitre, 


N’ont point un but secret, quelque motif, peut-Gtre, 


C'est pour ne craindre rien qu'il faut toujours songet 


Que tout peut tre a craindre et cacher un danger. 


SCENE IV 


(GERTRUDE, CLAUDIUS, POLONIUS, 


Polonius. 


Madame 


L’instant of votre 


, tout est prét; vous fixerez vous-m@éme = 125 


fils ceindra le diad@me; 


103, E 16 Mais écartez de 
105. L-16. Omitted 
106. L-16. Laisson 


vous de Si. cee 


Vet inyer CL SON. « ee 
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SO 


Le peuple n'attend plus que son couronnement. Polonius. 

Les grands de votre cour, dans leur empressement, oe , as : 

os . ‘ I Hésiter, c'est vous perdre, et si bient6t vous-m 
Vont, en plagant Hamlet au rang de leurs monarques, ; s . 

~ : : 2 Ne ramenez le sort par votre audace extréme, 

De son pouvoir sacré lui présenter les marques. 130 . . ; 

“I prompt a vous trahir, lent a vous proteger, 


Mais, prince, montrez-vous. Le peuple est agité; ; : 
lais, prince, mo _ youP os Vous tardez d'un moment 


Des périls de la guerre il semble épouvanté. 
On parle de complots, du retour de Norceste, taiaiiien 
1)’ Hamlet prés de mourir, d'un avenir funeste 
. ‘ ° 2 2 oa ait 
Paraissez, et bient6t vous aurez dissipé 135 Eh, bien! tout va changer 


Le bruit et les frayeurs dont le peuple est frappé \gissons, il est temps. 


Claudius Polonius. 


\llons, je suis tes pas; sur cet avis fidéle, Seigneur, daignez mt n croire, 
Je cours od la prudence, of le devoir m'appelle C’est un instant bien pris qui donne la victoire 
Vous, madame, a linstant revoyez votre fils, Pour vous, tous vos amis vont voler au trépas 30) 
Pénétrez dans son covur, sondez-en les replis. 149 Osez, je réponds d’eux. 

Que sa tristesse enfin ne soit plus un mystére ; 

S'il est si vertueux, il doit chérir sa mére. Claudius 

kaites enfin parler vos soupirs et vos pleurs; Je Ces soldats; 
Je soupgonne & mon tour ses étranges douleurs 

C'est trop tarder, marchons 5 Polonius 


Vous attend; une garde fidele 
en protege lenceinte, et je vous réponds d'ell 


APPENDIX V. 


Claudius. 
and N his is Act IV, Scene VII. 


Ientrons done au conseil . . . Sur-tout que nos amis 
Songent bien aux secours qui mont été promis. 35 
Des que j’annoncerai que la Reine elleeméme 
Claudius Ordonne que son fils se place au rang supréme, 


CLAUpDIUS, POLONIUS 


' \ peine aurai-je feint, par mes empressemens 
Le Prince vient enfin de rompre le silence; 


sme ; D)’appeler sur Hamlet vos verux et vos sermens; 
Il me quitte A Vinstant: sans pouvoir se dompter, 


rd Que les uns aussi-t6t, m’opposant son délire, 40) 
Sa fureur, d mes yeux, vient entin d'éclater : 


r i t deja ler Présagent les malheurs qui menacent l’empir« 
en veut a mes yours, et deja sa Ccorere 


; - Si par ses noirs accés, autant que par ses lois, 
S'appréte A me punir du trépas de son pére 


Di ee ; : Ce monarque en démence insultait au  Danois 

Il prévoit ses périls, mais dans son vain courroux, : ; 

Que d'autres, pour Hamlet se parant d'un faux zéle 
l.e perdent en feignant d’embrasser sa querelle, 45 
Et qu’enfin réunis, d’une commune voix, 

Ils déclarent Hamlet déchu du rang des rois 


\lors que le Conseil, d'une ardeur empressée, 


Sans pouvoir s’y soustraire, il sentira mes coups. 
\h! je n’attendrai pas que ses sanglans caprices 

Me livrent sans défense A Uhorreur des supplices 
Ne perdons point de temps, il faut le prévenir 10 
Le conseil, tous les grands vont-ils se réunir? 


Retrouvant, dans le cours de ma gloire passée, 


La vertu d'un monarque et le coeur d'un soldat, 50 
Me force d’accepter les rénes de l'Etat; 
On n’attenc plus que vous. Rendez ce jour funeste Et moi, comme étonné de 


Polonius 


ces nombreux suttrages 


\ cette ombre de prince, au parti qui lui reste. Me refusant d’abord A ce concours d’hommages 


Vous verrez en ce jour vos destins décidés; lu me verras, enfin, céder 4 ce torrent. 


Je plaindrai méme Hamlet. Dun ceil indifférent 55 
Je feindrai d’accepter ce pesant diad@me, 


Mais vous ¢tes perdu, si vous ne le perdez 
Norceste dans la ville a jeté les alarmes, 
\ux partisans d’Hamlet il fait prendre les armes Le rang d’oti je Vaurai précipité moi-méme 
Je n’en saurais douter, vos périls sont atfreux, 
Ils vont fondre sur vous, marchez au devant d'eux Polonius. 
2 Quand le conseil, soumis 4 vos ordres sacrés, 
Claudius. Vous aura de ce tr6ne applani les degrés, 
Oh! Ciel! autour de moi, que de périls ensemble! 20 


tw 
= 


lent vous a 


le trOne est sous mes yeux, je le touche et je tremble mes amis 


ne 


Fantdt j'étais tranquille, et tout vient m'agiter. {. aux discours 


Quel pas je vats franchir, quel coup je vais tenter! aux Danois 


feignant de prendre sa 


7 


~~ ow 


134. N. D’Hamlet prét a 


Ce rang 
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Maitre du sort d’ Hamlet, que ferez-vous encore? 60 
Redoutons les transports d’un peuple qui Vhonore 


I} peut s’armer pour lui 


Claudius. 


Ses efforts seront vains 
\u sortir du conseil j'achéve mes desseins 

Du grand et du soldat une nombreuse ¢lite 

In foule sur mes pas vole et se précipite 

Ils me proclament Roi; ce coup inattendu, 

Etonne et me soumet ce peuple contondu 

J’'entre dans le palais; tout frémit & ma vue 
Je ne crains plus les cris d'une mére éperdue; 
Je fais saisir Hamlet 


\chever 


Qu'il aille sans retour, 70 


ses destins dans Vombre d'une tour 


Polonius 


\Mais si jamais le sort entre ses mains vous livre 


Claudius 


Un roi dépossédé n'a pas long-temps a vivre 
Il est perdu, sur tout si on s’arme en son nom, 
Et son tombeau jamais n'est loin de sa prison 
\ ma fille sui 
Kelle irait 


tout cachons ce noir mvstere 


a’ Vamant sacrifier le pére 
Mais le conseil s’assemble, il en est temps, suls-mot, 


Et viens dans ton ami reconnaitre ton roi 


APPENDIX VI 


and N Act V, Scenes V, VI, VII, VIII 


SCENE \ 


GERTRUDE, HAMLET, ELVIRI 


Lelvire 


\h! madame, quel bruit au loin se fait entendre! 
\ quels événemens faut-il done nous attendre! 


O04. N. De 
72. N 


Polonius’ speech: 


soldats 


Phe following four lines are 


grands et de 


added before thi 


Mais ne craignez-vous pas que cette violence 
Des Danois t6t ou tard n'éveille la vengeance? 
De 1a que de périls cachés ou menagans 

De partis pour Hamlet sans cesse renaissans! 


fille 


madame 


76. N 
1-6. N. Ah 


haits, 


AvVCE Soin ¢ «if hons 


tremblez! consommant ses for 
Claudius en fureur assiége le palais 

Norceste et ses amis en détendent la porte, 
Mais Claudius, 


Renverse tout obstacle, et peut-étre A vos yeux 


suivi d'une effroyable escorte, 


Va d’un combat funeste ensanglanter ces lieux 


Hamlet 


Claudius! 


Lut, le 


(Hlvire sort.) 


JEAN FRANCOIS DUCIS 


Parmi les tlots du peuple, entouré de soldats 
Claudius vers ces lieux précipite ses pas 


Hamlet 


monstre, quil vienne 


SCENE VI 


GGERTRUDE, HAMLET 


Gsertrude 


\h! mon fils que ta haine 


Hamlet 


| 


Ou il vienne, je Vattends, ma vengeance est certaine 


C'est le ciel 


sous mes coups, qui lameéne aujourd'hui 


(sertrude 


Que la pitié te touche! 


Hamlet 


I] nen est plus pour 


Csertrude 


Mon tils! 


Hamlet crow vou 


encore Le pectre 


La vovez-vous cette ombre 


menacante 


Oui vient pour rathermir ma fureur chancelante? = 10 


Gsertrude 
Od) suis je? 


Hamlet (s'adressant au spectre 


Oui, je tentends, tu vas ¢tre obéi 


1 sa mere 


Que faites vous 


Oui, tous deux dans leur sang 


wie 


(sertrude. 


(Gsrands dieux 


Hamilet. 


Savez-vous bien qu’en ce désordre extreme 


Je puis, dans cet instant, attenter sur vous-méme? 


(Gsertrude se latssant tomber 


d' Tlamlet) 


altx 


pre ds 


SCENE VI 


GERTRUDE, HAMLE! 


Gertrude 
\h! mon fils! 


Hamlet 


Lui!ce monstre! qu'il vienne, 
direction for Hamlet's speech Is 
(le spectre 


rebarail 
parait) 


pour atfermir ma 
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Hamlet. 


Ou’ordonnes-tu? de frapper? j obéis 15 


Mon pére, tu la vois; grace! . . . je suis son fils 


(sertrude. (en se relevant) 


Mon fils! 


Hamlet 


kh bien! mere . . Ah 


cocur, peut-Ctre, 


ma dieux! mon 
D’un transport renaissant ne serait plus le maitre. 
Kuyez, sortez, vous dis-je; ou plutét je vous fuis: 
Je crains tout de moi-méme en l'état ot je suis 20 


(Il va pour sortir.) 


SCENE VII 
GGERTRUDE, TIAMLET, CLAUDIUS, POLONIUS Nor 
CESTE, VOLTIMAND, SOLDATS, (GRANDS DE L’/ETAT, 
PEUPLE 
Norceste. (entrant lé pée ala 
vers Ilamlet) 


matin et courant 
Peuple, sauvez Hamlet! 


Claudius 


°° ' 
SAISISSC . 


Soldats, qu’on le 


Hamlet 


Monstre! tu viens toi-m@me au devant du supplice! 
Vois cette cendre 


Claudius. 


eh! bien! 


Hamlet 


C'est celle de ton Roi. 


lu fus son assassin, songe a mourit 


Claudius. 


Qui, moi? 


Hamlet. (tirant un poignard et le frappant) 


Oui, toi-méme, barbare! 

(aux conjurés) Et vous, amis d'un traitre, 
Frappez, si vous l’osez, immolez votre maitre. 
Que ce corps expirant étendu sous vos yeux, 

Vous montre en traits de sang la justice des dieux. 
(Voltimand sort avec le corps de Claudius, Polonius, et 


quelques autres conjurés qui s'éloignent.) 


20. N. Stage direction omitted 
24. N. Stage direction is: (ttrant un poignard et s'adres- 
sant ensuite aux conjurés.) 
28. The note after this line in N. reads ( Claudius, 
environné de Polonius et de quelques autres conjurés.) 


VANDERHOOF 


PROC. AMER. PHIL. SO 


SCENE VIII, ET DERNIERE. 


LES PRECEDENS, EXCEPTE VOLTIMAND, CLAUDIUS, 


POLONIUS, ETC. 


Hamlet. 


Rentrez dans le devoir, réparez votre offense, 
Ce « oupable immolé sutht 4 ma vengeance 


Norceste. 


Ou'Hamlet vive a jamais et qu'il régne sur nous. 


Hamlet. 


Des dieux, allez au temple appaiser le courroux 

Ciel! que jamais en vain l’innocence n’implore, 
| 

lu venges done mon pére! 


(sertrude 


Il ne Vest 
Claudius a regu le prix de ses forfaits; 


pas encore, 


Mais les dieux irrités ne sont pas satisfaits. 

\ leur juste fureur il manque une victime; 

Le monstre conseilla, mais je permis le crime. 
QOu'ai-je dit? Je fis plus, ce bras, ce bras cruel 
Offrit A mon époux le breuvage mortel. 

De la nuit du tombeau sa grande ombre irritée 
Sollicitait ma mort, que j'ai trop méritée! 

Ce fils si généreux, par un reste d'amour, 
Désobéit au ciel en me laissant le jour. 
Puisqu'il n’osa venger un pére déplorable, 


C'est A moi maintenant de punir la coupable 


(/elle se tue.) 
Hamlet. 


Que faites-vous, ma mére, en ces cruels momens? 
Tout allait s’expier 


Gertrude 


J'acquitte tes sermens, 
Jexpire. Régne heureux. 


Hamlet. 


Moi! j’aimerais la vie! 
Ma mére! pour jamais, hélas! tu m’es ravie! 50 
Que tes remords, sur toi, fassent, du haut des cieux, 
Descendre et les regards et le pardon des dieux! 
Privé de tous les miens, dans ce palais funeste, 
Mes malheurs sont comblés, mais ma vertu me reste, 
Mais je suis homme et Roi: réservé pour souffrir, 55 


Je saurai vivre encor, je fais plus que mourir 
FIN. 


Allez des dieux au 
Y. tant méritée 
N. trop généreux 
y. n’ose venger 


N This become 


Un be be be 
—Mmnwnwn 


Scene IX 
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In Editions N-15, N-18, and 1-16, the play 


ended as follows: 
SCENE VII 
I LVIRE, GERTRUDI 


Elvire. 
\h! Madame! 


Gertrude. 


Mon fils! Ou me cache r, | lvire? 


Elvire. 
\h! courez le sauver! 


(Gsertrude. 


Que me dis-tu? j’expire. 


Elvire. 


Vivez pour le défendre et le justifier; 

Claudius parle au peuple, on l'entend s’écrier 
“‘Des noirs transports d’ Hamlet apprenez le mystére; 
Le monstre pour réegnetr empoisonna son perc : 

It son pére est sorti de son tombeau sacré 

Pour dénoncet 


au monde un fils dénaturé.”’ 


(Gsertrude. 


Qu’entends-je? Claudius quoi! sa rage impunie 
Ose contre mon fils armer la calomnie! 
Dieux vengeurs des forfaits dont on veut le flétrir, 
Laissez-moti le défendre avant que de mourir! 

(Lele va 


pour sorttr) 


SCENE VIII 


HAMLET 


Le ciel est apaisé: c’en est fait, sa justice 

\ conduit Claudius au-devant du supplice: 
Aveuglé par les dieux, et trahi par le sort, 

\ux portes du palais il a trouvé la mort. 

Le traitre osait sur moi porter sa main hardie; 

Ce poignard 4 mes pieds I’a fait tomber sans vie. 
\u nom de cette cendre et de ce ciel vengeur, 

J'ai d’un pére adoré puni l’empoisonneur. 

Vous le voyez, amis, cette cendre sacrée, 
Pour venger son trépas, de son tombeau tirée. 
Que le corps du perfide offert A tous les yeux 
\tteste en traits de sang la justi e des dieux. 
Au cceur qu'il égara promettez ma clémence; 
Ce coupable immolé suffit 4 ma vengeance. 


SCENE IX. 


HAMLET, GERTRUDE, ELVIRE, NORCESTE, SUITE. 


Norceste. 


Qu’ Hamlet régne sur nous, et qu'il vive a jamais! 
Cher prince, un peuple immense entoure ce palais. 


En vain des factieux la rage frémissante 
Veut venger Claudius La foule rugissante 
Saisit son corps sanglant, et montre a leurs regards 
Le spectacle effrayant de ses membres épars. 

Tout prend la fuite, on meurt: trompé dans son 

audace, 

Le reste attend de vous son supplice ou sa grace. 
Tout le peuple s’avance et demande a vous voir. 
Venez, paraissez, prince, et comblez son espoir. 


Hamlet. 


Ciel, que jamais en vain l’innocence n’implore 


Tu venges done mon pére! 


Gertrude. 


Il ne Vest pas 
Claudius a regu le prix de ses forfaits. 


encore, 


Mais les dieux irrités ne sont pas satisfaits. 

A leur juste fureur il manque une victime: 

Le monstre conseilla, mais je permis le crime, 

Qu'ai je dit! je fis plus: ce bras, ce bras cruel, 

Offrit A mon époux le breuvage mortel. 

De la nuit du tombeau sa grande ombre irrité€ 

Sollicitait ma mort, que j'ai tant méritée. 

Ce fils trop généreux, par un reste d'amour, 

Désobéit au ciel en me laissant le jour: 

Puisqu’il n’ose venger un pére déplorable, 

C’est A moi maintenant de punir la coupable. 
(I:lle se tue) 

Hamlet. 


Que faites-vous, ma mére! en ces cruels momens, 
Tout allait s’expier. 


Gsertrude. 


Jac quitte tes sermens., 


J’expire; régne heureux 


Hamlet. 


Moi, j'aimerais la vie! 
Ma mére! pour jamais, hélas! tu m’es ravie! 
Que tes remords sur toi fassent du haut des cieux 
Descendre et les regards et le pardon des dieux. 
Privé de tous les miens dans ce palais funeste, 
Mes malheurs sont comblés, mais ma vertu me reste; 
Mais je suis homme et roi: réservé pour souffrir, 
Je saurai vivre encor; je fais plus que mourir. 


APPENDIX VII. 


In the 1770 edition, the tollowing variant scene 
was added. It 
Act IV in G-78. It appears also in somewhat 
altered form in the MS., but has been crossed out. 


was used as the final scene of 


Voici la maniere dont on a représenté la premiere fois 
la fin de cet Acte. 


Hamlet. 


Il n’en est plus pour lui. 





138 MARY 


(sertrude. 


Mon I ils! 


Hamlet. (Le spectre reparoit). 


La voyez-vous cette Ombre menacante 


Qui vient pour raffermir ma fureur chancelante? 
Gertrude. 


Hamlet 
t'entends 


sadressant au Spectre). 


tu vas ¢tre obéi 
Vere.) 


Que faites-vous 


Out, je 


(A Sa 
Oui, tous deux dans leur sang 


' 
ict 


(sertrude. 
(srands Dieux! 


Hamlet. 


extréme 
Je puis dans cet instant attenter sur vous-méme? 


Savez-vous bien qu’en ce désordre 


Gertrude (se laissant tomber d'effrot 


aux pteds d’ Hamlet.) 


Hamlet. 


Détournons les veux. 


(IL tire 
Le Spectre 


son potgnard.) 
Frappe 


Hamlet. 


J’'entends sa voix. 
(Se tournant pour frapper sa Mere.) 


C'en est fait \ mes pieds! est-ce vous que j'5 


vols? 


(sertrude. (en se relevant) 


Mon | ils! 
Hamlet 
Mere? .. ah! 


keh bien ma Dieux mon 
coavur peut Ctre, 

D'un transport renaissant ne seroit plus le 
maitre 10 


Fuyez, sortez, vous dis-je: ou plutét je vous fuis: 


Je crains tout de moi-méme en l'état oft je suis. 


6. MS. omits note after this line 

7. MS. ‘Toi!’ instead of “Ciel! The rest of the line 
was originally as it is here, then ‘Le Spectre’? was omitted 
and “Ce fer * was added as part of Hamlet’s speech 

8. MS. “Oui frappons” ‘C’en est fait 

11-12. These lines conclude the act in the variant of the 
1770 edition and in one form given by the MS. The other 
form in the MS. continues after line 12 as follows 


replaces * 


Gertrude (@ genoux) 


Tu _m’6terois’ la vie! 
Que ton bras, s'il se peut, ne me lait pas ravie. 
Hélas! C'est dans ce sein que mon sang t’a formé 
Songe avec quel transport je t’ai toujours aimé 
Mon crime, je le scais, est indigne de grace. 
Mais vois pleurer ta mere A tes pieds qu'elle embrasse. 
Suspends ton bras vengeur 


B. VANDERHOOFE 


PROC, AMER. PHII 


soc, 


APPENDIX VIII. 


This is Act V in the MS. 
and IV of MS. follow. 


Variant Scenes II, [1] 


SCENE 1 


(GERTRUDE, ELVIRE 


Elvire. 


Qui, Claudius, Madame, avant que de partir, 
Vous demande un instant pour vous entretenir. 
Peu troublé du péril dont je viens de lVinstruire, 
C'est de vous seulement la grace qu'il désire. 


(Gsertrude. 


\h! qu'il fuye au plutét de ces funestes lieux 

Que servent entre nous d’inutiles adieux! 

Ici prés par mon ordre une trouppe d’¢lite 

Va marcher sur ses pas, et protéger sa fuite. 

J’ay fait ce que j'ai pu pour deffendre ses jours 
C'est & lui desormais d’en assurer le cours. 10 
La mort habite hélas! dans ce palais horrible 

Mais dis, que fait mon fils? 


Elvire. 


En ce moment terrible, 
Dans un sommeil profond il semble enseveli. 
Par des efforts trop grands son corps est affoibli 
I] croit que Claudius par une fuite prompte 15 
De son trépas certain vient d’éviter la honte 
Ne pouvant le poursuivre, il veut dans ces momens 
Que l’on vole aprés lui pour le rendre aux tourmens. 


Cependant pour ses maux sa force anéantie 


Fait croire & chaque instant qu'il va perdre la 


vie. 20 
Epuisé par l’excés de ses longues douleurs, 

Il languit étendfi sans force et sans couleurs. 
Quelque fois seulement entrouvrant la paupiere, 

I] prononce en pleurant le tendre nom de mere. 


Hamlet. 


Grands Dieux! qu’ordonnés vous? 
Est-ce ma mere, 6 ciel, qui tremble 4 mes genoux? 


Gertrude. 
(en relevant) 
Mon Fils! 
Hamlet. 
(d'un cre attendri) (précipitement) 


keoutés moy fuvés, mon Coeur peutétre 


De ce second transport ne seroit plus le maitre 
Gertrude 

Heélas! 
Hamlet 


Sortés, vous dis-je, ou plut6t je vous fuis 
Je crains tout de moi-méme en l'état ou je suis 


(il jette le poignard) (il sort d'un cété; sa mere de l'autre) 





HAMLET (1770) 
Gertrude. 

\h! je le crots, hair 

lla nature en son cavur ne scauroit se trahir 


Elvire; il ne peut me 


Je n’en étois pas digne. Avec quelle tendresse, 
Tantét, lorsque sur moy sa fureur vangeresse 

Penoit déja le fer prét a percer mon sein, 

l.a nature plus forte a retena sa main! 

Ses esprits égarés dans ces momens funestes 
Combattoient ascendant des volontés célestes, 

kt les Dieux par son bras qui vouloient me punir, 
Ont demandé vangeance, et n’ont pt l’obtenir. 
Elvire, A mes tourmens je sens que je succombe 
Déja d'un ceil content j'envisage la tombe 

Mais avant de mourir, promets moy que du moins, 
Ta tendresse 4 mon fils continiiera ses soins. 

\ ses yeux seulement déguise un peu mon crime 
Dis lui comment m’entraina dans 

l'abime 40 


amour 


Qu'il apprenne par toy, de mes remords instruit, 
Que mes feux dans mon cavur 


détruit; 


navoient pas tout 


Que je l'aimai toujours; que la mort de son pere 
M'avoit encor laissé des entrailles de mere; 
Qu'a le chérir entin ce cavur se fit borné! 

Sans la coupable ardeur qui la seule entrainé 


Elvire 


Que cet amour d’un fils, ce seul bien qui vous reste 
Serve 4 calmer en vous un transport si funeste 

De ce 
Cherchés \ 


devoir touchant faites vous une loy 


le bonheur 


(Gsertrude. 


I] n’en est plus pour moy. 

\ quel dégré tant6t j’ai poussé lartifice! 

Ny aspect de ce ciel armé pour mon supplice, 
Ny le sang d'un époux que j’6sois insulter, 

Ny ses cendres d’abord n'ont pa m’épouvantet 
Qui suije done? mon fils 4 son devoir fidede, 

Des plus rares vertus m’offre icy le modéle. 

Son coeur est pur; 
Voudrait 


Dieux 


6 honte! et le mien furieux 


dans ses douter s'il est 


transports 

\h! sans doute il existe une équité supréme! 

Je 'éprouve a Vhorreur que je sens pour moi 
meme 

Je crois voir mon époux du sejour téenébreux 

Me crier: ‘‘viens, suis moy dans cet abime affreux 

Il semble encor m’offrir la coupe empoisonnée, 

La coupe ou par mes mains la mort lui fit donnée 

Cesse enfin de te plaindre, époux trop 
malheureux! 

Mes remords m’ont punie au dela de tes vavux 

Des plus actifs venins jamais la barbaric 

De ce remord vangeur n’égale la furie; 

It depuis ton trépas ce cocur desesperé 

\u repos du cercueil a sans cesse aspire. 70 


16. Read qui l'a 


BY JEAN FRANCOIS DUCIS 


SCENE Il 


(GERTRUDE, CLAUDIUS, ELVIRI 


(sertrude 


Que cherchés vous, Seigneur, quelle imprudente 


audace 


Vous fait chercher icy la mort qui vous menace? 


Claudius 


Moy! vous quitter, Madame, et loin de ce palais 


Gertrude 


Vous le sgaveés, Seigneur: pour punir nos forfait 

La vangeance des Dieux est encor suspendiie 

Leur voix nous a parlé, leur main s'est étendiie 
C’est en nous repentant qu'il faut la prévenir 

Voila le noeud sacré qui doit seul nous unit 

[ignore si bravant le remord qui m’éclaire 

Vous le traités encor de préjugé vulgaire 80 
Foiblesse, erreur, n’'importe, il confirme A mes yeux 
La grandeur de mon crime et léquité des Dieux 


issions nous Tun et Vautre apaiser leur justice 


Pu 
et tandis qu’en ces lieux votre triste complice 
bo 


) pleurant son forfait, va trembler sous leurs 


coups, 


De mon fils en fuvant évités le couroux 


des gardes paraissent) 


Mais c'en est trop, partés. Gardes, 4 


le soin de sa retraite et celui de sa vie 


vous conte 


Sous un ciel plus tranquile acompagnés ses pas 


\llés 


marchés, fuyés; ne Vabandonnés pas 


SCENE Ill 


(GERTRUDE, CLAUDIUS, 
ELVIRE, 


NORCESTE 
(GARDES 


Norceste 


Pout le palais, Madame, est plongé dans le trouble 
De momens en momens le tumulte redouble 

De hardis conjurés, de mille autres suivis, 

Vont enlever bientdét le sceptre a votre fils 

I’'une con mune voix cette foule coupable 95 
De régner désormais le déclare incapable 

Pout tremble a leur aspect; et leurs cris confondiis 
Ont déja pour leur Roy proclamé Claudius 


(sertrude 
© ciel! 


Norceste. 


Polonius a conduit lentreprise. 


\u perfide qu'il sert la couronne est acquise. 100 
Partout en m@me temps leur dessein se poursuit 
On cherche Hamlet. On 


tout fuit 


court, tout s’allarme; 


et s'il vous faut, hélas! expliquer mes allarmes; 


Le Prince en ce moment est sans suite et sans armes 


67 90. These lines are crossed out 
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Gertrude. 


Norceste, Elvire, allons, volons & son secours. 105 
C’est votre Prince, hélas. Il y va de ses jours. 
Vorceste 


sort) 


SCENE IV. 


POLONIUS, ELVIRE 


REBELLES 


(GERTRUDE, CLAUDIUS, 
TROUPE DE 


Claudius. 


Paraissés, mes amis, venés troupe fidele, 
Conduisés votre maitre au tréne qui l’appelle 
C'est le sang de vos Rois en moi que vous servés. 


Gertrude. 


\h, connaissés plut6t quel monstre vous suivés. 110 
Voyés ce Claudius: c’est un Barbare, un traitre. 
J'ai perdu 

Elvire. 


Ou'all s vous dire, 6 ciel! 


Gertrude. 


[Et que m’importe, Elvire? 
Je renonce a la vie, a la gloire, a l’empire. 
(aux mémes gardes) 
Par pitié, mes amis, pour terminer mon sort, 115 
Immolés ce perfide, et donnés moy la mort. 


Claudius. 


D’un si lache forfait, je serois le complice? 
Pensés vous les tromper par ce vain artifice? 
Votre trahit Tremblés. Et 


soldats, 


aveu vous Vous, 


Observés la coupable et retenir ses pas 120 
(11 sort) (ils sortent avec lui) 


SCENE \ 


(GERTRUDE (seule). 


enfin dans mon palais me voila prisonniere! 
La noirceur du barbare a paru toute entiére. 


Quoy! dans le méme instant ou par un prompt 


secours, 

| 'écartois SCS perils, e veillois sur ses jours! 
J’applanissois pour lui tout obstacle 4 Vempire. 125 
Que dis-je? en ce moment mon fils peut¢tre expire. 
Déja ses ennemis ont scu l’envelloper. 

Comment A tant de coups pouvoit-il échaper? 
IIs vont troupe perfide, apprends a le connaitre. 


sang, c'est mon fils, c'est ton 


maitre 130 


ru vas verser mon 
kt tov, spectre terrible et qui dans ce séjour 

\s troublé la nature, et fait palir le jour, 

Si ton aspect ffit vrai, s'il faut vanger ta cendre, 
Viens, ton fils va périr, parois pour le deffendre. 

On vais je? 6 désespoir! 6 transports superflus! 135 


On vient \h je suis mere et mon fils ne vit plus. 


112. This line of the MS. is incomplete. 


VAN DERHOOE 


PROM AMER. PHIL. SOC, 


Mon coeur me l’annoncoit, je sens a mes allarmes. 
[l est mort 


SCENE VI 


(GERTRUDE, ELVIRE. 


Elvire. 


Il respire, et tout cede a ses armes. 

Les conjurés, déja l’'avoient presque entouré 
Sa garde a son secours aussit6t a volé. 140 
Voltimand la guidoit. moment terrible, 
Hamlet, le fer en main, sembloit ¢tre invincible. 
J’ay vai pourtant, j’ay vai l’excés de sa valeur 
Prét a ceder deux fois sous l’effort du vainqueur. 
Le peuple accourt Le peuple! ah qui pouroit 

décrire 145 
Et l'amour qui l’embrase et le feu qui lVinspire? 


Pour un prince adoré quel invincible apuy! 


Dans ce 


lous volent vers Hamlet, tous vont périr pour luy 
I.’un court au loin des traits écarter la tempéte. 
L’autre, resté plus prés, en garantit sa t¢te; 150 
C 


elui-ci, plus heureux en recevant la mort, 
Regarde encor son Roy, tombe et bénit son sort 
Hamlet voit en pleurant leur zele et leur courage 
Soudain l’on n’entend plus dans l’excés du carnage, 
Parmy les cris d’horreur et de plainte et 
deffroy, 
Que ‘‘Meure Claudius et vive notre Roy! 
Polonius n'est plus. Son parti tremble, hésite. 
Claudius un moment croit arr¢ter leur fuite. 
Le Roy vers lui s’élance, et veut l’envelloper 
“Perfide, lui dit-il, ne crois pas m’échaper. 160 
Ce coupable resiste, il frappe, il se ranime 
Chaque coup sous ses pieds renverse une victime. 
Mais son épée enfin ne sert plus sa fureur. 
Elle se brise: 6 rage, 6 moment plein d’horreur! 
‘Te vois, dit-il, Hamlet, ce que tu te proposes, 165 
“N’esperes pas pourtant que de moy tu dispdses, 
“Je ferai seul mon sort, et puisqu’il faut périr, 
“C'est par mes mains encor que je scaurai mourir. 
Il dit, et d’un poignard qu'il cachoit a la viie, 
Il se donne a ces mots une mort impréviie; 170 
It soudain sans gémir le tirant de son flanc, 
“Prends ce poignard, dit-il, vois y fumer mon sang. 
“Si je t'dse en mourant demander un service, 
“C’est que ton bras du moins le montre & ma com 
plic e. 
Il tombe, et votre fils, vangé, victorieux, 175 
Dans l’instant sur mes pas va paroitre a vos yeux. 
Lui méme il vient icy vous porter ces nouvelles. 


SCENE VII. 


‘TROUPPE DE 
PEUPLE. 


(GERTRUDE, ELVIRE, 
ET DE 


HAMLET, (GARDES, 
Hamlet. 


Il suftit 
E-entin mon ennui cesse, et mon pere est vangeé. 


171-174 


Jay vainefi. Je fais grace aux rebelles. 


These lines are crossed out. 





HAMLET 
Ce fer que dans les flancs un traitre s'est plongé 180 
Doit aux regards des Dieux expier tout le crime. 
Vovés fumer encor le sang de la victime 
(A sa mere) 


Regardés ce poignard. 


Gertrude. 
(Avec un atr calme et de jovye) 


\h! mon fils, laisse moy 
Gouter en le voyvant ta vangeance avec toy. 
Claudius . . le scais mon coeur fait son 
complice. 185 
arrachant brusquement poignard des mains de 
son fils) 
Et je dois 
Hamlet 


\rrétés 


Gertrude. 


Je me suis fait justice. 
Le crime, mon cher fils, fat égal entre nous 


J’ay partagé ta peine, et vengé mon époux. 


SCENE VIII 


HAMLET, GERTRUDE, OPHELIE, ELVIRE. 


Ophélie 


Lorsque mon pere, hélas! vient de perdre la vie, 


Permettés mais que vois-je? 


Gertrude. 


\pprochés, Ophelie. 190 


Je meurs. Le ciel est juste \u moins, il a permis 
Que l’himen puisse encor vous unir a mon fils. 
Son bras n’est point souillé du sang de votre pere. 
Nous devions l'un et l'autre un exemple a la terre. 
Depuis mon crime, hélas, jamais d’aucun 

bonheur 195 
Le charme consolant n'est entré dans mon cavur. 
J’aurois pi surmonter ma flame en sa naissance, 
Le ciel a confondu ma superbe imprudence 
Puissent les noms touchans et de femme et d’époux 
Autant que les autels Ctre sacrés pour vous 200 
Et si contre des navuds si chers, si légitimes 
Un séducteur jamais opposoit ses maximes; 
Pour sauver du péril vos innocentes maurs 
Regardés ce poignard embrassés moy, je 


(Hamlet et Ophelte sont a ses pteds. 


meurs. 
La toile tombe.) 


IV of 


These are variant Scenes I] 
added to the MS. 


Act V, 


187-188. These lines were crossed out, then restored 


(1770) BY JEAN FRANCOIS DUCIS 


SCENE II. 
OPHELIE, CLAUDIUS 


Ophélie. 


C'est vous, mon pere, oh dieux! que faut-il que je 


pense? 
\h rassurez mes sens. N’est-ce point une erreur? 


‘avois d’Hamlet pour vous redouté la fureur; 


oin des murs d'Elseneur preparoit votre fuite 


a mer pour vous sauver m’offroit de surs chemins. 


I 
| 
| 
| 


t deja votre fille au desespoir reduite 


e voulois avec vous aller loin des humains 
Chercher au sein des tlots, quelques rochers sauvages; 
Ma tendresse pour vous eut bravé les orages 

vous et 


Quel changement, grands dieux! et pour 


pour moi! 

\ peine & mon bonheur osai-je ajouter foi. 

Hamlet vous menacoit oubliant son delire 

C'est vous qui par vos soins lelevez & empire 

Et loin que ses transports vous arment contre lui 
Votre bras le protege et devient son appui. 

Que dis-je? Hamlet lui-m¢Gme au moins en apparance 
N’evoque plus lenfer, la mort et la vangeanes 

De ses transports soudains l’orage s'est calm 

Son ceil s'est adouci, son front est desarmé 

Oh si vous l’aviez vu tantot prés de sa mere! 

Dans les epanchements d'une amitié sincere, 
Comme il fixoit sur elle en plaignant ses douleurs 
Des veux pleins de regrets de tendresse, et de pleut Ss; 
Hamlet est genereux, il n'est point inflexible 

Le remords est entré dans cette ame sensible 

Mais s‘il n’eut abjuré son horrible dessein 

\vant de vous frapper, il m’eut pereé le sein 

si chere, 


Pour sauver de ses coups une téte 


J'aurois mis mon bonheur A mourir pour mon pere. 


Claudius. 


Vas, ne 


Naquit de son delire et ne fut qu’une erreur 


crains rien d’Hamlet. Contre moi sa fureur 
J’ay vu de ses transports; que de fois sans murmure, 
J'ai de pareils discours meprisé limposture 

Crois tu que dans le rang ou* le destin m'a mis 

Si prés du rang d’' Hamlet je manque d’ennemis, 

Qui sur la mort d'un pere auront avec addresse 

De soupgons contre moi su nourrir sa foiblesse 
Voila jusqu’ou* la haine a pu les aveuglet 

Quel temoin, quelle preuve a-ton 4 m’opposer? 
Comment aurai-je pu concevoir un tel crime 

Sans fremir d’epouvante au nom de la victime 
Quel bonheur m’eut suivi sur un trOone usurpé 

Que du sang de mes rois ma main auroit trempé. 
L’eclat du tréne enfin eut-il pu me seduire; 

Hamlet vivoit encore et me fermoit l’empire. 

D)’un pareil crime entin m’a t-on pu soupconner 
Quand ton hymen s'approche et doit se consommer. 
Voir bientot sur ton front briller le diad@éme 

N’est-ce pas l'acquerir et le porter moi-méme? 


*ou 





MARY B. 


Ophélie. 


Mon pere, ah leurs soupcons vous ont trop outragé 


Leur honte et leurs remords vous ont déja vengé. 
Claudius. 


Vas, j’espere bient6t qu’avec Hamlet unie 
Vous ferez tous les deux le bonheur de ma vie. 
Son outrage un moment a trop du m’affliger. 
Mais c'est en le servant que je vais m’en venger. 


SCENE III 


Opufiik, CLAUDIUS, POLONIUs. 


Polonius. 


Seigneur, le temple est pret 
attendre 


C'est trop vous faire 


Hamlet a instant méme avec vous va s’y rendre. 
Venez, Prince, venez. 


Claudius. 


Je suis tes pas et 
Restez prés de la reine; en des moments si doux 
Pret A voi Hamlet tout leclat dont il brille 
Je crois deja jouir du bonheur de ma fille, 
Du bonheur de la reine 


vous 


dans 


En paix dans ce sejour 
De son fils avec elle attendez le retour. 


Mes soins ont rassuré la pitié maternelle 


It je cours ou son ordre ou mon devoir m'appelle 


SCENE IV. 
OPHELIE, GERTRUDE. 
Ophélie. 


elle vient, mais, ah dieux, elle semble en son sein 
Cacher la profondeur d'un important dessein. 


Gertrude. 


Ophélie, ah c'est vous, vous m’étes toujours chere. 


Ophélie. 


Je* rends pres de vous comme auprés de ma mere. 
Permettez moi ce nom 


Gertrude 


En est-il un plus doux? 
Les dieux semblent, ma fille, appaiser leur courroux. 
Leur haine cesse enfin a peser sur l'empire. 
Que j'ai souttert oh ciel, mais enfin je respire 
Sur le sort de 
De Claudius, du peuple il s'avance entouré. 


mon fils mon coeur est rassuré 


Ses traits que trop longtemps fatigua la colere 
Ont repris sans effort leur premier caractere 

Je n’ai point aux autels accompagné ses pas 

Mon fils, dont si longtemps j'ai cru voir le trepas 


M’eut offert dans le temple un spectacle trop tendre 


De tant d’émotions j'ai voulu me deffendre. 


* Read Je me 
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\ mes soupirs cachés ce palais convient mieux. 

Les temples sont partout ou* l'on s’addresse 
dieux 


Ophélie. 


\u bonheur de son roi tout le peuple est sensible 
I] 'entoure enchanté de le voir plus paisible 

Ses traits purs ou*l’excés la trace de ses pleurs 
\tteste encor son deuil et ses longues douleurs 
\vec le dernier roi la noble ressemblance 
Charme dit-on ce peuple et lui rend sa presence. 


(Gsertrude, 


C’est un astre a leurs yeux qui paroit et qui luit 
Pale encor mais vainqueur des ombres de la nuit. 
Claudius m’a tracé dans un discours sincere 
Ce tableau si touchant pour le cacur d'une mere 
Il sait les droits d’Hamlet, il les fait respecter. 
Eh, quelle ambition auroit pu le tenter 

Puisqu’il doit voir un jour par votre hymen, ma 
Le sceptre des danois entrer dans sa famille 

Je dois tout, Ophélie, a ses soins genereux. 


Ophélie. 


Sans les soins de mon pere, en ce palais affreux 
Peut¢tre votre fils auroit dans l’infortune 
Trainé longtemps encor une vie importune 


Gertrude. 


Mais moi, sa mere, oh ciel, ai-je pu si longtemps 
Refusé de repondre a ses gémissements 

Ah je devois moins tard sensible a ses allarmes 
Recevoir dans mon sein ses sanglots et ses larmes 
Mais pardonne, oh mon fils, si j'ai pu t’outrager 
De tes tourmens soufferts ce jour va te venger. 


Ophélie. 
Lorsqu’au bonheur d’un fils tout repond, tout con- 
spire 


Quoi, votre coeur encor et s’accuse et soupire. 


Gertrude. 
Ma fille, laissez moi. Je voudrois dans ces lieux 
Seule toute & moi méme ici prier les dieux. 
J'ai besoin, croyez moi, de toute leur clemence. 


Ah, c'es 


Je vais 4 mon époux, a ce ciel tout puissant 


sur leurs bontés que j'ai quelqu’esperance 


L)’un secret sacrifice offrir humble present 
Puisse til sans colere accepter mon offrande 
Je sais en ce grand jour ce que je leur demande. 
On apporte la coupe. Instants, devoir trop doux 


Pose la prés de l'urne, il suffit laisse nous 


Ophélie. 


Et moi je vais former le vaeu le plus sincere 
Pour votre tendre fils pour son auguste mere 
Aux vocux d’Hamlet pour vous je vais me reunir 


C'est un devoir sacré. Je sors pour le remplir. 
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